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Foreword 



^ ThejJIIihois Stgte Library'Jhas' decided tb^'piiia- 
lish'the%ritten testimony submitted for the^mldwesr 
regional hveacing of th^ National Commission on Li- 
45raries and Information Sciences held in Chicago 
on September- 20, 1972't)ecause,of the importance 
,of the event and the contribution such a publication 
Wirt make^tb library literature for Illinois''' andVfor- 
the.natlom It is hoped that the ideas presented 
here, which, represent th.e thinking erf" many of^wfe 
'leaders ia> the library profession, will jKrt only 
'Simulate and guid^he National Cpmcnission, but 
wfll have a more immediate effetit on libraries, 
brarians and trustfeeVvyho are involved in the every 
'da^ responsibilities of 'planning and^ providing |i-\ 
brary service. jfThe variety of iss'ugs discussed in 
this testimony ^ of vitarinterest and shotild makp 



V 



flectpd in 'the testimony. The testimony from 11-^ 
^brary leaders from other°areas of the midwest can^ 
ifco^jjse, be equally/useful to lllihois.. ' . V . 

NThis publicatidn* includes only the testimony* 
whiph was pfepared and. submitted In advance of 
j^he neariflg or at !he time of the hiring. While"^ 
."nonTSU,bstantive editing by the participants has been 
allowed, no essential' changes have been made in 
the testimony. Oral discussions' and testimony 
pVe9ented>t the hearing is -njot included or. avail- 
ably at this time. The National Commission on Li- 
bra'ries and Infosmation Seience indicates* that in 
the future, the testirviony, both oral and written, 
presented at the three planned regional hearings 
will be available thVough ERIC. 

Thef testimony is ^presented alphabetically ac- ' 
an important contribution tp future iibrarjJ develop-,*; Voiding to the author'siast nartre. An asterisk in- 
lament. y^^^ ^ . \ ^ Micates which indivkJuals, in addition to submitting 

\0f spedal interest Illinois is the testimony of ^written testimony, ^ve or^l testimony. With such 
its own residents.. The llfinois State Library's de- varied area«\Df 'concern being presented no efforts, 
^ dared policy of maintainihg continuous revision of hab been madfe^to^clas^ify -testimony according to 
its five year long-range comprehensive program can ' sumect matter. - The statements made are strongs 
onlylbe achieved if interested persons are allowed *(!fhefe that can stand on their own. . 
. to paVticipafe^ in the input of ideas. White the \/iew- Ihe preparation prootfeading and layout of this 
points exf>ressed in the testimony can serve to-help " publteatiori wasjhe responsibility of Susan Shultz, 
meet ^his need, they can also serve to provpke fresh formed editor, Illinois Nodes, Irma Bostian, editor 



ideas Ifrom those who* feel that there are: better 
methods or mor'e important priorjtiies*than those re- 



lllinois\Libraries, Nancy Krah and Nancy Bell, pub- 
licationB assistants. • 



Alphonse^F. Trezza, Director 

linois State Library 
January 19, 1973 
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The National Commissioh/on Libraries and In- 
formation Science, a permanent independent ageh-- 
cy, was festal^ ished by law^in the^symmer of 1970. 
In passipg the.Act, Congmss and the President af- 
firmed that library an^^information s^vices ade-: 
equate tojneet the nee^s of the people of the United 
States are essential ^to achieve nationa<^ goals and 
to utilize effectively the educational resources of 
the nation. / • 

To place the library ahd information problem jh 
a> national fraAiework *Yather than in one that is 
locaf or topical is a significant aspect of the charge 
given to. the f^atipnai Commission on Libraries ^nd 
Information Sicierice. The Commission Is to recom- 
mend the plans it devfelops to Congress, the Presi-^ 
dent, ahd thie governments of tt^fe state" and local 
communities. In thei preparation of its recommen- 
dations, the Commission is authorized to conduct 
necessary studies, surveys or analyses. * The com-' 
mission may sponsor and promote research and 
development activities, and it may conduct hearings 
to further its objectives. ' 

The basip working philosophy of the Commission 
is user oriented. It is the plan of the Commission 
that the user of information vfill be the bfi/ieficiary 
of all its work. In thts context^, and throughout tHis 
introduction, the "user of- information" is meant in 
the broadest context and is-riot limited to the pr6s- 
enf users <^ libraries, ar other ^existing informatidNi 
services.. \ 

This emphasis on users was stated as follows 
in a widely, disseminated Commissiorfresolution: 
Resolved, that the National Co/nmission on 
* Libiraries and Informatipn Science should 
give first 'priority in its planning effort to pro- 



viding new and improved services that will 
beiielpful to all libraries in 'tRe* cauntry and 
their"^ users, at every .level of society jj,^ 
This resolution expressed the commitment o? 
the Commission to ''balance Hte activity, » not favorihp 
in its study or planning the) development of one 
type of ^brary or information system over anotjjer 
unless alL users *were» hereby aided. jHe resolution 
also, implied that the Commission would need to 
understand users' needs foe information in a better 
way than these needs have been understood hei^e- 
tofore. ; ^ . V . 

A first step in tfiis process of understanding'' 
was the development of a series of regional hear- 
ings. The Commission recognizejd that library prob- 
lems and^ information needs ace not the same ip 
every sector of the nation. Reports from state 
and regional groups and particularly ft'om articul^ite 
us*ers in other areas would be needed. Accordingly, 
the Chairman appointed^a cofnmittee to plan a se- 
ries^ of regional hearings to fill this need. ' The 
Committee^ chaired by Mrs. Bessie BcJehm Moore, 
outlined three meetings for ftecal 1973. A Midwest 
regional hearing was planned for Chicago with later 
hearings schedCiied for^San Francisco and Atlanta. ^ 
The regional hearings arejto: ' 

1. Provide an opportuibity for people from all 
sectors of sopiety to place their viewpoints 
on libraries and inliformation Science ahd 
service before the Ojommission. 

2. Foster an understanding of the role* and 
progress of the worii of the Commission. 

3. Submit recommendations and plans to early 
criticism and review by those who will be- 
affected. ' ^ • 
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.1 am>esponding to your request for written testis 
. mony for consideration by the Commission on behalf, 
of the Beferenc^and Adult Servipes Division of the 
American^ V'brary Association!^ Your letter to Mr. 
'•Hansei:> reached hiiii the, day before »he left for a 
vacatlon^in Scotland, anc^ he was unable to reach 
me for discussion of it before he left, I have, there- 
fore, consulted a number^ of colleagues in the pro- 
fession who are interested in adult services, in an 
attempt to identify some future t^end^ in this area. 

• If you wish oral testimony from^ur ^division, 
.please address the request to Mr. Hraif^^ will 
be impossible for me to come to ChiOTgdi^t]^^ day. 



and\it's a little far, for Mrs. Freidj^s toledme from 
Atlanta. Perhaps she could participate in whatever 
hearjjings you have arrapged in the Southeast. 

First, it seems '^^bvfous to all of that there 'is a 
trerriendous unexplpred future in the^area of CATV- 
If we get involved in nothing else, we will b^ involved 
in this. At this poijit Ir time, librarians, civic of- 
'ficials, private enterprise groups, and everyone else 
involved in the development o^ CATV are going liff 
in a thousand different dIrectiQhs, with many more 
questions -^being raised than answered. It would, 
seem to me that there are many possilpilities for thi 
use of CATV in providing informational serviceg^o 
adults *(and others), both in terms of actual^re- 
^onses to specific requests for information, "and in 
e area of what is sometimes'^called adult education. 
A second area of concern will sul^aly be the ro% 
of adult services in a// type^ of libraries, not just 
public libraries, the traditional cehter of activity in 
this area/ Service to faculty .members^ graduate 
students and undergraduates in academic/libraries 
is certainly a form of aduH Service. So is service to 
industry and, other commerdial and service enter- 
prises in special libraries. It strikes^ me as entirely 
logical and, in^terrns of total -jjervice, to ihe total 
community, desirable that the traditional Barriers 
between types of libraries be broken down. Aca- 
demiq institutions will §cre^m bloody murder, but 
it is a cold economic fact that most higher eduqatiori 



todayl^s ultimately paid for by the individual tax- 
payer who is, in this day of increasing resistance to' ^ 
higher taxation, going to be very critical of any bar- 
riers between him and total service. " , ; \ ■ 
"^^^ A third area also hks its roots in economics. I ^ 
rfiight say that the peo^^ I discussed this problem^ 
with are byjTO, means agreed on this one, for. vari- 
ous reasons. \ wilbtry to- indicate the areas of dis- 
agreement as '1 outline the problem, but I think in 
some fomii it will* be a matter to be faced. 

Many librarians today dre engaged in a wide 
variety of programs wtiigh are attempting to serve 
tril unservecj: blind, deaf, black, aged, young, illit- 
.erate, disadvaritaged, whether poor. Uneducated, 
unemployed* or whatever, among otherjB. Manvc of ' 
these have b^en highly successful, at least sa long 
as th^y were adequately -funded, but most of tbatj' 
funding was federal and if and (when' it drifed up/ 
and it usually^did, v^e program Jthen went pn the 
rocks, totalty or in part, because! local funding for 
continuing the program was unavlailable. The ques- 
■"id'ns raised are: Aise^h^e programs rea//y succeiss- 
ul? Do they reach enough people^to be worth the 
enormous^cosV? Or are we qjiakirig efforts which are . 
really little nrtorethan empty gestures? The sugges- 
tion is that some hard research be dbrle on the eh- . 
^tire area,»and that it be done by^ople who are^not 
-themselves engaged In Jthis work and theTefore 
have no axes to grind. The objections are: 1) it is 
im^SIDssible to ftieasure the effectiveness of this kind 
of service (this was raised by one person); 2) Cost 
^is not-^a valid measure of this kind of service (raised 
by/two); 3) What difference does it make? (raised 
by on^)- The l,ast can be disposed of, I think, in the , 
same vein as the^^feparated services:/The taxpayer 
\ is gping to lower the boom. The other two are not 
so easily disposed of- * 

To sum up: It would seem obvious that there will 
continue to be efforts to reach the unreached. It 
would seem equally obvious that there ought to^e. 
But it wpiH^d also seem ^hat the evaluation of them 
so far Kafe often been Inadequate anci that real justi- 
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ficatiori; based on real success,"wiH have to be ^rg- 
vided. ,This impfies, then,^&|muqh greater effort to* 
make these ii^ ^rpgrahis wd^rk. Thl^ means continuing 



financing, more cooperation by othe<^civic bodies, 
and^ many hew approaches. ^ \^ 

Another areain which adult services philosdphy 
ana activities will be challenge'd is in terms of in- 
creased leisure time." It seems fairly cWter that the 
nation is mo\/ing rapidly t^S^ward the four-day wgrk 
week, pne of^my consultants asked, so what? What 
does this have to do with libraries? Won't people 
continue to do what they have always^one on week- 
ends? ^Yes, would seem to be the answer, they will, 

; but with that extra day, boating, gardening, housg- 
cleaning,vetc., may well begin, to pall on that third 
day, and th'ere will be an^ increased interei^t in edu- 
gation, be ij forma! or informal. Certainly the library, 

•-academic;dncy IDublic, wiU be involved in any such 
programs. 

y ■ This leadfe to' the agfe'-old pthilosophical dispute 
in public Ifbrary circles as to whetljer the library is 
^.primarily educational or/ecreati(^al. This one has 



never been fai'd to rest. Many say one, many say the 
other, 'more Say both. But the future of library serv- 
ice to»adults in a time.of increased leisure js going 
.to be based^ at least In part, on the thinking of the 
profession^bbut tffis question. • . 

It would appear, in summary, that many of the' 
questions j have /aised are tied in with the nation's 
economy. , •It ;Would also appear that the federal 
^ .government i§ going to have to fake an increasing 
•part ip providing the funding to. take^care of a// of 
' the nation's educational needs, ihcludjng those of 
librartes., A rebrdering of the priorities of tJiWgov- 
ernment woLjld seem to be indicated.' ' 

this is briet^not too well-Qrg^ni2ed,iaind sketchy, 
but I hope it 'Wilt provide some information for con- 
■ sideratiorl by the'Commissionf I am sorry tha\ lim- 
1 ited time has made this so: it is a tremendousfy 
important^que^tion, ^nd we lo^kJorward to the rec- 
ommendati^ons of the Coflmission. 

If I can be of further service to the Commission, I 
V will ,be^:iappy to try. # 



EDMUND ARNOLD*' 
Director of Library Services 

' Coi;nell College 
Mount Vernon, Iowa 



The opportunity to submit testimony to the Com- | 
mission is much appreciated. The Commission,' I j 
believe, is a great st^p forward in the process~l)f '| 
rationalizing and developing library resbur<}es and 
♦ services^ I hqpp that my remafks will prove usefuL 
^ ^ Libraries,^ as the members of th^ Commission 
^well know, are very expensive.^ They are also very 
important, as various legislation over Ihe past fifteen 
yeafrs and the existervpe of the Commission will / 
te3tify. Suchjestimony would giso seem to indicate 
that libraries ;and library service are of great public 
interest, that is to say, , that libraries and library 
services are, with or without public clamgr^ of great 
public irttportance^ v - 

Perhaps the Inajor, problem donfrontiog the 
small-GoMege library is finding tha wherewithal to 
rhaintain adequate resources, and to gain access to 
a full range of matei'ial^/The small dollejge's busi- 
ness i^ working iwith the uhdergraduafpl At CorneN 
in. particular, there has been a lopg tradition of 
undergraduate research, yet, with notable pxcep- 
tions, attempts, to borrow from uniyersitY or other 
research poNeGtions for Undergraduates brings a^ 
»^iat refusal. In^ my opinion, undergraduates do nOt . 
receive the respect and attention — or serVices — 
to 4/vhich they ought to have access generally. * 

The Commission would provide a great service 
to^all if it were to encourage and support revteion of 
the. intertibrary loan code at least to include under- 
graduates. A'lurtlier step would be the fostering^^of 
regional library service centers such as the Periodi- 
cal Bank of. the Associated Solleges of the MidwiBst. 
Such centers, which could charge membership fees 
based on income, and modest copy costs, would be- 
cause of the.nonrcirculating nature of their collec- 
tions, be able to provfde sure access to periodical 
maferials, and at the same time take a lot oif pressure 
off individual' libraries — particularly the large re- 
search libraries. The benefits of such centers would 
be that the principle of free access to information 
for all would be that much closer to reality. Natur- 
ally, such centers would run afoul of the preset 
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jcopyright law, and strong flPieasurjBs would have to 
be taken to eYisure both the rights of library users, 
and of the^ublisher^ and authors, r believe that 
the need and the public interest' wpuld justify such 
action. . ^ ^ • v" <^ 
• • , As an extension of the suggestion ior service 
/aenters for periodical literature,:r-strengthening of 
thelinterlibrary loan process in- general' would be 
^desirable^ and steps should be taken' to- speedup, 
ihe process. A number of ' such\steps have been 
taken iri certaih' localities, though the systems and 
services vary widely. The Iowa Library Information 
Teletype Exchange ;(I-LITE) network is' pethaps 
somewhat less sophisticated than the network in 
Indiana, but eithejig these' or MINI-TEX in Minne-^ 
sota would sewers good examples of possible 
models. Such ^networks regionally based would be 
of significant value to the libraries of the small col- 
leges and, through regularization of procedure, and ' 
possibly the develo(3meht of regional union catalogs, 
should,, in addition to extendihg the availability of 
resources for the smaH-college library, help'in tak- 
ings pressure off of scjme of cJur larger bretheren. * 
' Small private colleges provide a'valuable public 
servJpe. They provide important alternatives to the 
rihassive Impersonal campuses of our multi-universi- 
ties. Many flourish on thpse massive campuses, but 
many v\^^ere while' they do well in a situation 
Where there is dipse personal interaction between 
faculty aad student. The small private college de- 
serves more by way of public^support in ord^r to 
preserve its. character. 

The foregoing comments have certain implica- 
tions which, coupled with the fact that education is 
;n6t obtained solely in an instructional situation, but 
is rather a life-long process in which schools arid^ 
colleges provide ihitial guidance and suggestion, 
leads to the remarks; which follow. 

There are several areas of inquiry 'which the 
Gommissiopi* ought to pursue, or^^Ci^se to be pur- 
sued; al!^^ closely interrelated. These are:» 
1) What is an optimum size for library com- 



munity. This involve^ several factors in- 
cluding que^jjjens such as: >a) are there 
levels of community, and if so what are they, 

b) what are the limits, for each, of popula- 
^ tion, distance from service unit, and costs, 

c) what are the necessary and viable com- 
murrlcation channels in order to provide, 
maximum.service at each service point. 

2) Whe are the people whom the library units 
will serve; why do they need library servic§, 
what levels of library service, and at what 
points. 

3) Given that .library services are important, 
yvhat is aa •appropriate and viable base of 

1^ support, and at what leyels shoDId control 
be independent; at what levels should con- 
* . trol be subordinate? • 

The foregoing makes no mention-.of types "o(^lf- - 
braries. *ln nmopinibn,. the' concept of type of l^fbrary 
has operatera }n the past, and is contfnuing to ager- 
ate as one of the great barriers to effective library 
service. I. believe that the Commisston should seek 
all means possible to minimize, if not obliterate, dis^ 
tipctioris between so-called iyp^s of libraries in. 
order to foster the maximurn utilizatiorhof fesources. 
My reasons for rjiaking theiabove assertion are as 
fows: J\ . 

1) Any given library user is a member'of sever- 
al library communities. The school child, 

' fdr example, is both a member ,bf his school 
library community and of the local pubHc 
library's comn11||!ity, .and should one of his 
parents happ^ iq^be on tt\p faculty t)f a 
local college, he/sne is. also A meniber of 
' that collegers, community; thoyph there are 
V exceptions in this latter case, ttwe is usual- 
ly an extension of library privifdgeb to facul- 
ty familiesv 

2) Level of user needs is not necessarily de- 
piendent upon the age of the user; it varies 
widely according to intelligence level, and 
interest; This is to say that the level, of ma- 

« terials required by a juvenile^ may well, and 
not infreqentfy, -exceed the level required by 
many adults. Readers will not "stratify." 

3) Users are not particularly fussy about where * 
they get what they need, just so they get it;^ 
they are not concerned with the type of 
library, only with the materials and the^sery- 

• ■ ice. ■ . ■'*..• ^, . : . • • ^ 

4) Whatever the, reasons for which people use 
libraries, the prime function of*all is educa- 
tional, which term includes the information- ' 




* arfuhction. lt is the ed'ucaitional, as opposed 
to the insfruetional function which /enders 
our libraries sojmpprtant. Witho,ut'tUll and 
ready access to the widest possible rang§ of 
information and |dea, a free and democratic 

I . society such as we profess cannot Hong 
S exist. It is the educational funption wbich 
justifies piiblib concern; recreational and 
other uses are valuable, but subsidiary 

* / fringe benefits. / 

Itxioes seem a shame that in community after 
community Community Colleges have been started • 
without once referring to possible significant jDubric 
library resourcdfe available; there are many com- 
munitie^g where the only significant library resource 
happens }a b'e a college library whiqh is, more 
Qfteh than pot,, open to the Jocal population oq a 
quite restricted basis; there are other communities 
in which both an acaidemlc and a public library/ 
coexist but with minimal cooperation or xoordlha-' 
tion; there are many communities with both poverfy- 
siricken public libraries and ^Doverty-stricken school 
libraries both trying to serve much'the same func- 
tions, but .neither .willing to recognize the other. We 
are faced with much needless duplication of facili- 
ties and resources which could be greatly alleviated 
if library service u nils were opened to a wider range 
of clientele, and were designed to serve multiple 
levels of use, - 

I have taken the Ji|erly^of appending a copy of 
an unpublished papei^ of mine^ which approaches 
one aspect of the problem^ of Which I have been 
speaking, but Which sets forth in much better detail \ 
some of the reasoning behind my argument.- !t 
should toe noted here, however, that a single mbrrS- 
rlithic library system is rtot envisioned. Such a sys- 
tem would hardly seem desirable.. Rather what is 
suggested is an interconnected set of more or less 
independent local systems, each local system based 
upon a geographjc area, each '.local system a hier- 
archical one with local service units distributecjf- ,at 
appropriate locations (not unlike a main public 
library and its branches) for primary service, .and a 
mo{;e central referral unit, but the systems^ would be 
connected probably in a federated structure through 
the state libraries'to natignal •regional library centers. 
Any reader should be able to get most of the service 
needed at any service lyiit; no reader should have 
to go to more than two places to get ajl the service 
required, and all readers should be able tause any 
unit, an^j^where; anytime without payment 'Of special 
fees. ' 

These, then are some of the problems to. which • 



the Cojnmission should direct researcfi, and some larly in encourgging activities and services which 

suggestions as to directions in which the 'Comrpis- cross library boundaries, V . 

sion ought to encourage libraries to go, ifiost particu-. ^ ' , ' • f - " • 
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* Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this'opportunity 
\q report on ttie concerns dt librarians of the First 
Qistr{Ct of Wisconsin to the National Gomrnission on 
Libraries and Information Science. I would lil<e to 
take this opportunity to>. commend the Commission 
. for its work^a^d for holding thjs- series of refgionSI 
hearings to assess the proarisss of local libraries 
in meeting the educational, informational and recre- 
ational needs of the public*t)iey serve. 
^^ •In pr'eparing my- sfatementi J enlisted the help 
of libr;arians at public arid allege libraries through- 
put the First District. I invited each to respond to 
a series of questions and fo fholude apf additional 
observations which might be' relev^nto the objec- 
tives of t^e'Commissionf This statement is .a cottit 
pilation ot their views. . \ 

\ The First Congressional District 'includes Rock, 
Vyalworth, Racine, and Kenosha. Counties. jn the 
soutrteastern corner of Wisconsin, the four largest 
cities in the district are Racine, with a population 
Qf 95,162 according to the 1970 U.S. Census; Ken- 
osha, 78,805; Janesville,746,426; and Beloit, 35,^29. 
Whitewater has a pooulatipn of 12,038. Sieven other 
cities have popuUmons exceeding 2,000. Over 
one-third of the Population of, the district lives in 
smaller communities and rural areas. / 

Libraries in the district range from large acadejn- 
Ic collections at the college^and university campuses 
and large public collections In^the bigger pities to 
small, independent libraries operating in the smaller 
towns, frequently mentioned among the priorities 
of the respondents to my'^vey were the n^ed to 
increase availability of service 1p ryral areas and Jhe 
need* to improve interlibrary loan programs. A 
universal complaint was the absenpe of adequate 
funding to accomplish these o^|^ctives.' ,. 

Following are the questions I asked and sum- 
tparifes of the responses to each: ' 

1) /Are curtBnt library factlities mefef/n^ the 
informational n^s of ^padhers. and students in- 
volved in formal educdition at all levels? 
. This question evoked a var^ety?^^: responses: 
GeneraHy, the Iit)rar4ans,pf pubHc libraries, reported 



that they do nW,.attempt to dyplicata the services 
provided by efementary. school, high sphool and 
college libraries. This was particutsif ly trufe^ th^"* 
smaller cities and towns and those in close prwimi- 
ty to college alr^W unlversity^campuses. 
: ^However, regpohdents from Racine reported 
that a large number of sti^^eints use the puljffb li- 
braries to complete assignments. because of the' 
inadd^quacy of school libraHesy RAiss Norn^ 
Supervisor of Adult Serviceis at the Racine* Piiblic 
Library, cited the Soirtheastem'Wii5c6n3|h Regjon'ai 
Planning Cpmmls^on.'s 1969 iijpfraiy u*$e^^^^^ 
vyhich 51 percent of thosfe wW responded'* to the- 
.questionnaire were studerttSL^pmM^^ 
signments. "Although the/high seHqol and.aoa^^^^ 
libraries m this area are developing stronger' col- 
lections, this library still tries to answer th^, needs 
of maiy high school Students,^' Miss Deck w/ofer 
(The 'sarhe survey reported 53 percent usage o( 
the Kenosha Public Library by students doing 
school assignments.) 

Mr; Wifliam p. Grindeland, Director of the In- 
structional Matetials Certter anrf Libraries for thfe 
Racine Unified School District, reported that Racine 
^elementaty.schooJs have»"the greatest ihequality" 
in library fabilities. "Main libraries are housed in 
basements, on jstages in gyms, converted substand- 
ard rooms and converted balcofiies. Many of these 
rooms are poorly lighted and ventilated a^d lacking 
in space. This Is'' complicated, further by i|he fact 
that school -systems are having problems 4>assi|g 
bond referenda for new buildings, and conseclM^^i- 
ly the need to use every available space to increase 
,the number oif classrooms in each building *with the 
result that existing libraries always .face the^ossi- 
bility^of being moved into basements or other sub- 
Standard areas.'' 

Public school students ir) rural areas would bene-*' 
fit by greater access to the publjc library system, ac- 
cordirlg tA,several. of the I'espondents.. Mrs* Marjor- 
ie P, Staffeld, Isibrarian qf the Eager Free Ptibllc 
Lib,rary in EvansvilliB, repiorted that there are rural ^ 
students who are not being served. ' "Previously we 



have had township-wide serviqe through payment by 
the Town BoaPd," she vyrote*^ "This year they felt* 
the cost was too much and each famUy h^as tq pay 
'all or part -for service on a dailjf card bas^^^^^^ 

Mr. Gary J; Lenox, Librarian of the Ropkl^^ 
Center campus of: the, University of vWiscp^ 
Center System, filed the following report cjn iit)i^aries 
at all^ .educational levels io^Janesville: '■'■■'^ - ? - 
in Jansville some concerted ^effort has beeri / 
spent .to make the r^ew elementary schools me$t ' 
current needs for information. For example, V^h ' 
Biiren Elementary scihoolhas.been designed vyith 
the learning resources center at the c^ter of / 
the building with classrooms (without walls) /' 
radiating frorm^ it. My\ inspectien pf the schoof 
found a wide range b^^jniedia in usfe; ernphesis *; 



was not on books 



Both high school libraries are rather 'Qbn-, 
vehtional in orientation. Books, perioclijbals £^nd, 
newspapers are the primary reSourcbs; The 
rooms* rrl which the li&rrades 'are housed are 
unimaginative and conver^lional in design. ' For 
example, study carrels ^re virtually ffot used 
but rather large oper> spaces With large tables' 
in rows. The book Collections ar^ abominable; 
they have. never been deveiop^ta an adequate 
level and are maintained inadequately. . . 

To my Knowledge, no one on the'federar. 
or ^tate level systematically looks after high ^ 
schodl Hbrafies like they do cblleglfe and ele- 
^ mentary school libraries. t^eSerah funds, are 
available systematically for ihese latter types of 
libraries and administrators seem to like to put 
these funds to "new uses" \ with audio-visual 
resources, realia and so on. ^ • 

» Admittedly high schools must have materjajs 
for* the exceptional student ~ colFege level 
physics texts and readers for sloW learners, for 
example — ahd the dollars just clo not stretch 
. , far enpugRT Increased funds- for high schools 
% are needed and they need to be expended in 
new ways that will be more relevant ta the stu- 
J dents. , For example, moire needs to beidone to 
entice students to. use library materiialsV Tijat 
may mean purchase '^of more ' "underground" 
periodicals and publications, more recordsXand 
tapes of contemporary .music and lectures, 
^^speech^s and So on. Students come here with 
a terrible impression of libraries as storehouses 
of dreadful jDpoks containing unwanted, irrele-, 
vant and imrnaterial information. Librarians must ^ 
work at all livels to overcome this image. : . . 

For the most part colleges in this area (with 



the exception of this school) haVe sufficient 
j room fer study, storage of resources and wofk. 
} Enrollmerifs are dropping; sti^y space is^ not 
at a premium. Hovveve.r, every one of thipse fa- 
cilities is conventional in orientation. Advan^ces 
have been ijiade in' providing indiyiduaf study 
""space, group study ,room§, attractive surround' 
ings and- so qn but none nave been built for 
audio-visual^servlpes. Stopgap measures,"^ some 
V- ■^remodeling" and so on have been Irtstituted 
blit none; of the coljege libraries in this end 
of the District have been installafi with^'*wet 
: carrels" (that is, wirepl carrels for showing of 
dbsed cifjcuii TV, video .tapes, au^rd tapes^ 
movies, §ndes,vrecdrt^ 
/ ' The generations; coming to us will expect 
^^to use' and win be able to *use these ^things- and 
' . we do not have jthem. College* libraries need 
to be built for the future with prbv^ion for'pres- 
• entredpurqes. funds, in » part, account for the 
^an^^equ'ate * f^^ new materials and 

eq^iprTient/AdmrnistrAors are "token ists" with! 
relation to , audip-visual materiials in colleges/ 
and sucsK r^Purpes; to be meaningful, must be 
provided for and used as regiilarly as books;! 
\^ Posts on audio-visual resources and equipment, 
are veiy, very high; ;pfesent funding in all col- 
leges pannot'ctp what I m^^ 
al funds, probably federal, should be provided 
spepifically for audio-visual instriEption in addi^ 
tion to present federaj library ^uppqrt. 
2) Are current library^J^ciiities meeting the 
informational and reoreatioml needs oi the public 
at large? • 

Answers to this question" were similskly varied. 
MisSflyth A. Young, ifibrarian of the Edgerton Pub- 
lic Library, said, "Sp.eaking fpr a sm^'all library in a 
small commynity, I think that recreational and in- 
formational n^eds of our public are served fairly 
well. Funds, oi course, restrict purchasing pdwer.* 
Space also, becomes a .restricting factor at times." 

Similarjy, Director Irene Blackford of the, Janesi- 
viKe Public Library reported that "libraries thej^si^e 
of Janesville's are abl& tp meet these needs j^uite 
well." This assessment was echoed by Mr. Lenox 
of the UW Center - Rock County, who' reported that 
Janesville Public Library is addii^g' films to . it^ col-: 
lection, has an: adequate reference service and 
maintains evening hours which niany "students make 
use* of to study, in (ieu of tiaying tbptr j6wn high 
school libraries open in the evenings. 

On the other hand. Director George E. Earley of 
the Gilbert M. Simmor\s Library in Kenosha repoTled 
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that only the eastern part of Kenosha County ii^ ade- 
quately served. "Those who live in the* extern* 
part do not have conveniently /located facilities or 
mobile service. Also the city library i5 the only 
public library in the courtt^and the central buildTrigl 
has beefji grossJy inadequate for many years." 
. Ilibrariahs at the Beloit and Lake Gen9va Public 
Libraries complained of ari inability, to meet all 
needs adequately.- "The public libraries cannot sup- 
p\y siifficient variety of materials, an* .school and 
academic libraries^can't provide' enough dj>f^cate 
copies' of materials," wrote Librarian ^ Dorothy 
Naughton of, Lake Geneva. "Students travel about 
the area, needing materials for assignments where- 
ever they are. Small public libraries are expected 
to supply information on as wide a variety of intei^ 
ests as a large Hbrary.: No single-'Small community 
library can meet these needs with its own materials 
and p^irsonnel. We all peed the encouragement of 
additronal funds to develop effective means- of co- 
operation among all types of libraries." . ^ 

Librarian Lila, Pinejes, Heac|^ of Adult Services 
in Beloit, also complarned of shortage personnel 
. and inadequate variety in matferi&ls: "We are not 
able to meet the needs of.the public as we sho\ild. 
The most ^s%rious lack, 'prob'ably, is in' staff — we 
need people to'meet'the public, help them find 
ttie materials t1iey need, to work with young adults, 
to plan programs foi; all ages, to get out mto the 
comrnutiijiy and bring Hbrary services to thpse peo- 
ple who are unfamiliar with libraries, or who are 
timid -^ people who do^'t know they are welcome 
and ihat we have information and services that 
would help them. We also are in need of more 
phonograph records, films, periodicals, books, mi- 
crofilm and equipment siich as microfilm readers, 
iiape cassettes, etc, A ^ 

BScine City L'ibrarian Forrest L. *^ills provided 
me with thd results of the 1969 library user survey 
of the. Southeastern Wisconsin Regional Planning 
Commission, as it .relates to public libraries in 
Racine, Kenosha an(ji<Milwauk'ee. This survey, which 
I am forwarding to you wjth this sfatemetnt, cites 
statistics on ufeer satisfaction with services provided, 
in addition to statistics on library gse. 

3) What forms of interlibrary communication 
have been established to expaniJ setvices to library 
users? ' * " ' . 

All librarians who. responded to my survey in- 
dicated that their libraries participate in some form 
of interlibrafry lending pi'ogrm,/' 
. These programs range from an'elabbrate tele- 
type connection between Racine and Milwaukee to 



informal systems of, cooperation among smaller 
Ijbfaries. . • ^^-^ * 

\Mr. Mills. City LibrariaFKof .Racine, described, 
th^ as. a "pioneering interioan 

service between Milwaukee and Racine^ublic Li- 
bjaHes using teletype and five day a week delivery 
service." \Mr. Mijis continued: ' 
6ver the nearly 25»years since its inception, the 

* service has made a very significant contribution, 
tp the infprmation needs of the Racine com- 
nriunity-^-'io technical and sQ'rentific pers'onnel 

\ aii well as to serious students. Total cost of the 
, service Annually is about $1200, a- small fraction 
• of the cost involved in supf)lying the needs from 
loc^Hy owned resoures, v - • ' 

From time to time, teletype ^Iso serves as a 
^ medium for prompt and accurate communica- 
tion of quick, directory type reference inquiries 
and fhe answers thereto. A thirty-day experiment 
this spring witli»^erox facsimile proved conclu- 
sively that mail or messenger^ transmission of 
't)hotocoj3y iri this ar^a/is not unduly sIqw and 
far more economicarthan facsim'ile using tele- 
phone circuits^ (about 5 centsi vs. 30 to .40 cents 
per page). 

; The Janesvijle l^irblic^Library, Eager^f ree Public' 
Library in EvansvilVe'^nd the Beloit Pi>blic Library 
reported using the\State Division for Library Serv- 
ices in Madisdn to ^upplemQnt their collections. 
Ms. PirteLes of the Beloit Public Library^wrcjjte: • \ 
The stale malhtains the Reference and Loan 
Library of Madisoi^, which londg less frequently 

• used books to public libraries on interlib.rary 
loan, if the Reference and Loan Lyibrary cannot 

■y provide a book, they have an arrangement with • 
. Milwaukee Public Xibrary by means of which 
'they can borrow books from them. They also 
. * , borroyv books Jr<5m the University of Wisconsin 
for us. ;Tha State Histprical Mbrary proyides us 
I with books on interlrbrary. who d6 this out of 
1 courtesy. Beloit College is very generou^ in 
extending interlibrary loart privileges tp'us. 
The . Lake Geneva Publid Library has access to ^ 
Nthe Union Catalog listing adult books in all public ^ 
libraries in Walworth County, and it pays for Xeler/ 
phone communication among the»11 libraries. Col- 
leQe libraries in Southern .Wisconsin are finked by 
the Southern Wisconsin Academic Librarians Oc^ * 
ganization. Participating instijtutions — Including 
UW-Whitewater, UW CenterARock , County, Milton 
..College, Rockford College and Beloit College — 
share materials so that any student has access to 
the resources of all libraries.' 



Several respondents Uom Rdck County cdin- 
plained abouV the discor^tinuaiion pf the coun^y- 
wide interljbrary ^n service which was previously 
, available. Librarians in Janesville and Edgerton both 
said the services available tlirough'Jhe .Rock County 
Library Service were invaluable, and^they regretted 
. the decision of,the RocK County Boarjt to terminate 
•/'the systern. . " ^ V 

* " 4)- What, additional f forms of cooperation and' 
cojpmuntcation should be . Established to provide*'' 
^greater access to bibliographical materials and re-, 
sour^es^ ' ^ • v 

The concensu$'oa this question'was that' inter- 
library ioans, and sharing'' of information must be 
facitttated if libraries are to meet the nee^Js of the 
'future. Many suggestions were^raade as to^kirids 
of communication .which could or should be in- 
stituted X 

Several systems fpr intef library communication . 
and lending hav& been prbposed. The n^w severff 
. county library study hearing completion under the 
auspices of the •Southeastern Wisconsin Regional 
Planning Commission will make recommendations 
^Jn this arest (see Addendum). The Council of Wis- 
consin Xil3?$ries h^s proposed a statewide inter- 

• library loan systenrtj but it lack? adequate finanping 
to impleinent it. i f 

" Mr.'^Earley of GBbert'M. Simmons Librrf^y sug- 
gested that any com-munications system should. pro- 
vide "a .quick means of •rejaying inforrhation, per- 
hslps through Cable TV or othfer ele'etronic gacigetry, 
. ^nd cooperative listii^gs of holdrngs/- Mr.' Ge^^ald . 
' F. Perona, reference librarian of "the Kenosha Gqm- • 
pus of Vocational Technical and. AdulT Edli<iatian ' 
Learning^Re^Surce Center (VTAE), addedv*'*'A 'union • 
catalog' of all libraries in this area is needed. In- 
vestigation of TWX and dWmputer' links between 
libraries inr this district, not just public libraries, 
should be begun/|| 

Mi^ss Mary Reynolds, Supervisor of Materials 
Processing at the Racine Public Library, suggested " 
that a statewide system should^ be institutec;! to: 
"search for and provide materials outside Wiscon- 
sin not. available within the state; establish a state- 
wide mail service to shut-ins; provide all libraries 
With special information such as a union list of 
serials, and locajtion of specialj:ollections, and pro-o 
vide a computer cehter available to all libraries 
for direct book ordeciog and other record keeping/' 

Other ppssibilitiejS'were suggested in these com- 
ments by Ms. Pinejes of the Beloit Public Library: 

A county or multi-county^ library system Would 

be very helpful, with a telephone network, and • 



permitting a patron to borrow books from any 
of the libraries in the syfete4i — and return th6m 
^-to any librpry- It; would make it possible to 
share the mp^t expensive items — such as 
iSmm films, and provide an additional Vesource 
for books that iarp^currently but of circulation, 
r or not owned by §ny one of the libraries in the 
system. It woijld also make it possibl^ for the 
. specialists in any li|?rary to share their knowl- 
edge with Qther Uh^aries — for instancW busi- 
nes's materials,] genealogy, ethnic ^studies. . It 
would help us with publicity too; cable TV is 
available to all| . of us, but we .don't have the" 
/ staff or skill tojtake advantage^ of it. A library 
s>^tem could share the services of a publicityx 
expert for npt ohly XV programs, but radio, news- 
papers, posters,, special Programs and' all sorts 
of community relations- activities. * ^ 
Communication' among libVaVies of educational - 
institutipns present a special problem. "College 
and univetsity libraries ha'S^' long* shared materials 
through interllbrary Jo5n," reported Mr. Perona 
of .VTAE in Kenosha. "However, since there exists 
no single listing of holdings for these libraries, es- 
pecially jn this ai-ea of the state, much time and 
money is wasted in trying to Ideate needecl ma-' 
terials. What perhaps is needed is a more effec-< 
th/e system of coirtmunication among/school? -in 
. thisare^." A' \r- i 

Mrs|josephi^ of Milton College 

ir;L^Milton, said that proposals , for a statewid"e inter- 
library^loan s^rstem "will be of value^to the small, 
private liberal /arts jnstitljtions only if undisrgradu- 
ate loans are^ permitted through this program. The 
voices X)f; thes§.^instit^tions must be hea before 
vifinalizirfg any Drogram. Their problems and 'needs f 
are unique from* fhose of tfteWale supported insti- ' 
tirtions.'V Mrs. Walsh also pointed to the MINITEX ^ 
system in Mirnesota as an example of an inter-^ 
liferary .communications network "which provides 
service to Min nesota libraries orii a firstrCome,»first-^ 
served basis. , - • . > 

■ 5) What steps have been taken to improve It- 
brary seryjces to rural' communities ahd economi- 
cdlly or ^culturally deprived segments of the popu- 
lation? What are the deficiencies in^Jhis area?, 
» Lack of funds was cited by many respondents/ 
as the prrmary factor affecting expansiori of services 
to potential library users who are not now reached. 
Librarians at Janesville' and Beloit Public, Libraries 
and Eager Free Public. Library ih/Evansvill^ reiter-^ 
ated. that the discoivtinuation of the Rock County 
system has hamperea their ability to extend services 



to rurgi areas. Janesville Public Ubrary -Director 
Irene Blackford pointed out^that rural opposition 
to a library tax levy is hiph, ''even though rural ar^ 
residents have the most benefit to gain from Ijbfary 
system estaDfishment.'' * 

The Lake -Geneva Public Library use^l a Right 
to Read grant to provide for a stbrytelNng program 
In rural areas. Although the program was success- 
ful,Vits future depends op the decision of the Wal- 
worth County Board. The Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary in Kenosha is seeking federal, aid to provide 
programs for. the Spanish-speaking migrant worker 
families who have settled there. The library has 
also established a "Book Nook'' in a local churcfi 
' centeY to ''service children \yho might not otherwise 
haye access to the library. 

I . enclose with this statem^t descriptions of 
several projects in Racing, furnished'tp me by Miss 
Gertrude Mor^cnS^uper^isbr of Extension Services 
.at the 'Racine Publjc^ibrary. These federally fi- 
nanced projects ifiQlLme paperback collections ^rn 
^Racine neighborhood cetiters, the Older Adult Day 
Center Book Service, the "Book Hous6^' project f of- 
preschool and. elementary school children, the ex- 
pansion of the children's collection tjprough a Right, 
to Read grant and the Southside Neighborhood Oen-; 
ter. book room prbject. ■ . \ ' 

Mr. Lenox of UW Center^Fjlock County offere*the 
followingv, general suggestions: "Bookmotjfle apd 
storefront service with special colfections of inter- 
est to a^ neighborhood or ethnic, pr racial groyp^ 
should be developed wherever meaningful through 
1hg.ipubliq libraries. .. A!| important consideration 
to ■ the *eqo«omicaJly dep/ived, the aged arid the » 
handicappe'tJ*;is We may heed to 

take servi0^ to^tnese people directly — not once 
in a while, but consistently and constantlyi"" Hos^ 
pital services, in general, veterans an^'merital Jhos- 
pitals, <shoutd be provided at $ome level (probably 
at the public level).*' 

6)V What are the priorities Snvisioned in csjrrent 
planning foriuture development of library^ facilities 
and services? ' . ^ 

Many respondents'wrote of the need to expand 
in terms of space^ either through additions to ex- 
isting buildipgs or through establishment of branch 
facilities to provide greater community access to 
libraries. Most librarians said the lack of funds 
available' stymied realistic plans for future growth. 

Mrs. Su^an Ma'ez, Librarian of Aram Publid Li- 
brary jn^Delavan, wrote; "Our orescent facilities are 
not adequate for any exparvsion of programs and 



services such as^film-lecture sferies,* private study 
areas; music and Itetening room, meeting room, etc., 
but there is no current provision in the city budget 
to include any of this. 1 feel our priorities f«r the 
future should include expansion of^the exLsting 
facility plus weiys to' make ^rvice more available 
\o rural residents through bookmobile service, n^ail- 
ing program and projects fcJtf the elderly such\gs 
large print books. , Since the amount of our allotted^ 
budget controls all bur present and proposed proj- 
ects, securing adequate local support is our biggest 
concern." / 1 

' Mr. Eariey of Gilbert M. Simmons Library painted 

^ to the urgent, need foe a central library building for 
Kenosha (books, he said, are-currently^stored at 
the City Water Department). "County-wide plajjil 
hing and tax support is*needed for adequate service- 
to- all residents,'V he wrote. "The new building 
should reflect this expanded service." Mr. Lenox 
of UW* CentdfrrRqck Courity suggested that i new 
library^buildings "must be built for aH people — 
handicapped, ;aged, children, students, educationak 
ly deprived and so on'' and that they should re- 
flect the technical innovations which have 'been 
introduced in more modern^ libraries and schools. 
Rock dounty Librarians . in Janesville, Evans- 

"ville anq Edgerton again underscored the neefJ for i 
county-wide cooperation, information retrieval and [ 
interlibr^ry landing. Beyond this, a ststtewide sys- 
tem . "would \;ertainty "benefit .^^^^ deprivecl 

"areasV- according to Miss Youhg'of^dgertdri Ptiba- 
fie Library. «"lt seems that, the greatek need is 
to educate; the users, largely -rural, initfie value 

• amd importance of library service to all.'^ n ' 
\ Mr.\ Mills^ of the Rsfb^ne' Pubfic Library would 
like to see library service extended throubhout Ra- 
6ine County. Current planning envi§iohsTadditions 
to the main building, two or three branches'or out- 
lets in varrpus parts of the city and fiibbile service* 

,for outlying communities in the county. 1* 

^ ' Ms*. Pineles of Belpit outlined the needlfor ad- 
ditfonal staff and summarizedlthe problems pf most 
libraries in a cogent analysis:V • , \ ^ 

■ • - . What. we need most, right now, is more staff 

' • to make the community av^re of the advan- 
tages offered to them by theH;^ publfeitlibrary, 
. We should be reaching the peepJe Who are 
/pooV^ semi-literate, people with failing eyesight, 
businessmen, tradesmen, skilled workers! and 
many pthers for whojn we cah provide vailuable 
information but who never think ^of the library 
as a source of useful materiials to themselves. 



There is mwch sophisticated gadge^^ facilities, staff and Imaterials and siTjould provide ^ 

In plangjot futura^public library service, such ^ some matching funds. Presently .^scRoot libraries ! 
as being able to read a book on your tefevision receive' monies mainly for materials under the £SEA 



screen at home, but most public libraries are 
struggling to l<efp from sfipping backwards and 
are not able to hope for such .facilities for a 
~ fong time to come. - 

7) What fole should government at the federal, 
state and local levels play in th^mprovement\of 
library services? 

.Again^ financial assistance was the most .fn 
quently meritibped item. Several librarians fef 
that federal and state funding of librariefs ^shoul 
be increased in lieiK^Df local financing, .because 
many eitfzens-are-no^wiiling to tax themselves at 
the local level to ensure good Jifcrary service^. tAs. 
Blackford of Janesville sugg^tid that, to this -^nd, 
"any propefty^jM-ettef^would be~ welcome." 

On the federal level, seypral respondents men-F 
tioned the necessity to* improve se^rvices of the 
Library of Congress. Mi;. Lerfbx of UW Center-Rock 
County suggested 4|q«t the Library of . Congress 
should be maintained anct developed "a na-** 
tional librBry which serves the'^biblio^rapWc needs 
of librariigs throughout the Wuntry and can' be a 
guiding force in syst^sUevelopment and general 
library practice. It is currently too isolationist as A^ould '^ 
a .library, service to the federal governmeut,"' 'Mrs; * '^-Cocfrd 



{\ governmegt. 

; Walsh of the Milton Collega Library- wrot * 



Title II Program and arlfe not included in funding 
fpr facilities as are public Nbrariesy' / 

Mrs. Walsh of Milton College explained the 
' problems of private college^: "For the past two 
y6ars, many libraries of the private libera) arts col- 
leges Jiave not qualified for grants^underJhe Title 
MA Program as they did in the past. This is be- 
cause the criteria have been changed to concefi- 
trate on those institutions servlhg large minority 
group and disadvantaged ^dent .enrollments. 
While the needs of the above ..institutions should 
be met,.^they n>ust.not be met at the expense of 
ignoring the very real needs of institutions serving 
iddle class students." c 

At the st^e/ley^' many jespondents felt gov-f.^ 
nment^ should be thavCentral cpprdinSttng agen- 
cAfor interHbrary cooperation and loan prjograms.: 
Mills of the Racin^jSBblic Library suggested 
the state maintain regional library depositories^ : 
for the overflow materials from botfi acadenjic and^- 
publiV libraries. Mr.* Lenox "of UW Center-Rock** : 
County suggested that the state should oversee I 
regional reference anrd- processing centers which 
would 'teodrdinate fnterlibrar^lend^^ He' added,^'- 
mation"-ot federal funds to^ iQcaf llbraries 
within the perspective of a region, and indeed the 




Of importance *ta all libraries is the >heetf^ st^te, :she^uld be done at the state level; 



The rdle of local goverhnfienta in libraiy devel- 
ppment encited conflicting ojaihions. While some' 
respondents felt that lobal government must con- ; 
'v\t)raryraHhe^ational Library .Strenglhelfhing Jinue to share tfie resfionsibility for libraries, others g 

felt that loc£i| support and oversight should be'eiy^ir 
^reduced or eliminated. Mr. L-enox summarized the 
opinions of the latter group: • 

Local gpvernmenf^TOle in library service 



for the federal government to increase its sup 
* port of the "Library of Congress; N[atiPnal Li 
h^.brary'^of 'Medjcine and National Agricultural' L:f 
^';^r 

the programs of these libraries will be^r)|^cessary 
,^ any of the rest of the country's 1ibrfii|4es is to 
^W>pe with the' "information exptosion.^^ ICiear- 
inghouse and informatidrrN^retrrevarf centers open 



to all libraries and users are 



needed 



This 

^ must be subsidized by the^ government. NJany 
excellent studies and programs initiated during 
the Johnson Administration have been cut liack 
because of laqk of funds. These should 6e 

-restored. ^ 7 ^ 



" Also on the federal,^ several librarians mentioned 
the need to increase federal appropriations under 
the Library Services and Construction Act to the 
h*^her ^levels of previpus administration^. . Mr. 
Grfhdeland of the Racine Unified School District 
made the following suggestion: "To dramatically 
Improve library services, federaL-and state govern- 

•m^nts shquld require minimal guidelines regarding"^ 



should be diminished since library service in a 
mobile age should &e: more bighly diversified 
and coordinated. CqcJal. governments can be 
an impediment to larger movements in library 
service which they d3^ not understand. In a 
time when county library systems and in fact 
larger systems are springing up or growing 
throughout the country, one was allowed to die 
.jiere (irt>Rock County) — fpr shame! For^aM 
reasons related 1o property tax, libraries, 
[schools, should be funded by state or fed- 
^ eral incotne tax! 
The fdllowi.ng information provided to me by 
Mr. Mills of the Racine Public Library dramatically 
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sets ioi/m the problems of 1ocar financing of li- 
bratieT- 

.Tfie comments liere refer to* Racine County. 
Five public libraries operdt^in the County 
the^Citffes 6^f Burlington and Racine, the Villa^s 
of Union 6rove, Rochester, gnd Waterford Each 
of the remairring thitfeen municipaJities has pur- 
chase or service -contracts with one, or more 
of these libraries. Legal access to a public 
library ts, therefore, not a problem; geographic 
accessibility to ah Adequate , service "point is. 
The support aspect can be summarized by the 
folldwingv,1ft71 data: ' 

Net cost of pu'blic library seTvice for 1971 
• amopg the five munlcipalitiQjs having 
public libraries was": / 

Mill rite 

' . , * on fuft 

V • . > equalized value 
' High . 0,91 . 
' ' >v Low ' 0:24 
Medianr^ 0.55 
Average . ^ 0.55 ^ 
. Among the thirteen municipalities con- 
' tr^cting fo/ service^ . * I 

. ^ High ; 0.46 ^ $3.66 
Low . V ' 008 V - .%<®.78 
^^ediap V q!§1 - "i.76 
; ' f 'Average- . 0.22 . . 2,02* 



F*er Capita 
CosV' 

$5.ai 

1.53 
4rl6 
3.61 



' EvTen so, one Town (0.11 mill)" terminated its 
contract with Racine (retaining its cDntract.wjth 
Union Grovel to prevent its cost from exceeding 
$1.00 per capita; a second Town (0.38 njill) 
discontinued all mobile service in orddir to save 
money. ; ■} ^ . . / 



.The new'^ibrary systems law'^ (Wisconsin 
Library Laws, 1971) makes possible county fund- 
ing under a consolidated systems or^county- 

^ municipal funding under a federated systerh. It 
is expected that the County Board will act in 
the near future to appointa County Library Plan- 
ning Coflimittee to review the .possibilities of 
a-public library system for the County. In th.e 
event a system is established^ state'^'aid, if fully 

: ■ funded, would produce 'sligjitly jess than^$130r 
000 or about $0.70 per capita. 

Addendum , ' ' 

'The Southeastern Wisconsin* Regipnal Planning 
Commission (S^WRPC)', serving the counties . of 
Walworjh, Racine and Kenosha in the First District 
in addition to Milwauk^ Ozaukee, Washington and 
Waukesha Counties; initiated a jbomprehensive li- 
brary planpirig program in 1968/ I; call the atten- 
tion of the Commissjpn to the prospeclus of this 
program which I submit with this sjatenlent. Pub- 
lication of thejinal repoi^ on tha^EWRPC program 
is expected, shbrtiy." I Will submit a copy of the 
report, for the use of ttie ^Jommission-^tten it fs 
completed, as ram certam it will be useful to yQu. 
• Again, M wish to express my appreciation for 
this opportunity to expresS the"* views of the li' 
braYians of the First Qistri^t I also wish jto make^a 
matter of r^cor^/l^iy gratitiicle to the^ 1^ 
responded to my^ questi9nnaire t)h 'very short no- 
tice.'^ Not all X\}e librarians I contacted were able 
*^o meet my rather unrealistic deadline- bat I am 
V certain those who were able to respond brought 
to rpy attention many of the conqerns of their col- 
* leagues. I fibpe that these comments will prove 
Useful to the Commission in its work. 



; \ DALE B. baker/ ' 
4 _ Director 

Chemicar Abstraicts Service 
Division of the ' ^ 
Americah Chemical Spqiety 
bhio Sta^e University . 
\ Columbus, dhio 
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STATEMENT ^ . 



Prefpfired for the <^ ^ 
Narnbal^C^mmissicHi on Libraries and Information Science 



«TRO[fu^lON ' 1 • 
In the period im^exliateiy followinci Worid Wai- 
II, scientists began to be awar^ of the! problems of 
CommunicatiRg scientific knowledge and to fecog- , 

. rfize informiation science and technology.^s separate* 
fields with rrfejor* problems to solve/ whatJiadlbeen 
viewed vaguely as "the literature" of^i^ciertfre and 
technoiogy began to b6 recognized aS^a loosely 
coordinated, imperfectl;^ developed constellation of 
'activities including: (1) The publication of original 
papers, patents, and reports in ther "primary litera- 
ture"; (2) The creation *of information, accessing 
«tools {principally abstractis" ahd various, forms of 

^jndexes) constituting the "secondary" services; and' 
(3) The maintenancev of libraries, ofher forms of ^ 
depository, and information centers where the docu- 
ments can be physical ly accessed and used by , 
those who havS a neSifl for the stored inforrhation^ 
Within the past decade or so, ihcreasi^g efforts 
have been made to irriprove the coordination of 
these activities and to increase the efficiency of the-' 
overall information-transfer process.. The Americari^ 
Chemical Society (ACS) has been* deeply involved 
in* these efforts, since it represents the viewpoints of 
a primary publisher (some 20 journals]!, a second- 
ary service (Chemical Abstracts Service, one of 
the WQjuld's largest discipline-orientfed secondary 
informatidn^^ervices), and the opnerators aiid users 
of scientific information* (a nrcmjDership of sorne 
100,000 chemists and chemical engineers.) 

All of the information activities of the ACS are 
based on the assumption that libraries will provide 
bacl<-up to the scientists in 1tts need for primary 
docuinents. In particular, the secjoftdary serv<ces 
of the Chemical Abstracts SfefVice (CAS) are de- 
signed to help the User to identify primary docu- 

'ments of interest to him, with his actual Info/matiori 
needs to be scipplied from the original documents. 



It was the iidtter intention whiQh led to t^e devel- 
-opment of the^GAS SOURCE !NC3E)i: (CASSI), which 
lists the holdings of some* 400 US and foreign re- 
source iibrarios correspondmg to'prjmary* publica- 
tions covered by CAS service?. CASSI is l<ept up- 
to-date by quarterly u^d^es. \ ^ 

Automiated Information System 

thevAmerican Chernical Society has been a 
pipneer ia the developrtjent of autorpated informa- 
tion systems and is noyv. in the midst of a Ipng- 
term development effort jto create a fuli-rahge auto- 
mated siyfetern for processing • information.* ^This 
system will be characterized by *Di^-time processirig 
of information, avoidiffg multiple\4nte!lectual and 



clerical hai^linga^ , material that have charac- 
terized previol^^blic^tion systems.N^The new sys- 
tem wiy concentrate' on building a Data Base of 
fully validated information, witfi all selection, editing, 
and correction having been accomplished with com-, 
puter assistancis at the input stage. The appropri- 
ate' combination of dats^' elements for any given 



service wril be' selectjed \from the Data B%pe, or- 
ganized, formated^ and composed for the intended 
use. Both computer-readable services and printed 
services .are jderived from the sanrie files, with ap- 
propriate for^ting variation supplied automatically 
by the output programs based on the data content 
of the package. The system will depend on auto- 
mated composition based ori, CAS-develbped soft- 
ware that will handle th^ entire range of some 1500 
different typographic characters us^d in CAS pub- 
licationst-^ome'of the considerations in the design 
of this system/aifc described iri^ Annex A. Conse- 
quences to the 'information-us^nQ community in 



terms of long-range effects on information sfervice 



m 
ihf 



> The development 'of this "^ystem has\ received substantial 
funding from the National Science Foundation. , 



and of ecopomics of such service are discussed 

below. ^ ' , , ^ 

* ■ ■ * .' If ^ 

' - LOWG-RANGE EFf^ECTS OF AUTOMATION 

The automation of information processing wHI 
considerably reduce unit processing costs, imj^rove 

^^tle ttmeljness of service, and increase the access- 
abjIitV anS lengthenjhe'*useful life of information. 
These benefits mlhemaely^s justify the expense of 
system, d eve I oiarfnent and installation., ^HoWever, 
such^ automation, while it is essential ff fhe lar^ger 
•secondary services are to survive, is or>ly a first 
'step toward long-term stabiliz^ion in the supply 
df information to the worldwide.scientific and tech- 
nical community. For, although use of the com- 

^puter provides a Very substantial . improvement in 

'processing economics and greatly extends access 
4o the stored data, h does hot lessen the duplicated 
effbrt irtUh^ chain of infprmdtion handli.rfg leading 
from pr*iary publication- to Accessing service /to 
.library to the *user3 And it reduces neith^er the 
multipffcity of systems^ recording the same infor- 
mation in various natural languages,; nor the grow- 

. ing overlap in secondary services growing out ; pf 
the rapid progress in the integration^ all sciences 
and technology. Thus, a lasting solution .to the 
problems of infornfation supply cdn come dbout 
6nly if unuseful .overlap is eliminated across the 
complete range of scientific and technical infor- 
mat[on-handlingactivities on a worldwide basis. 
This will require^icient combination of recording, 
processing, and dissemination activities frcfm the 
point of information generationlhrough publication 
and organization into archives, and the associated 
efforts of establishing effective early and continued 
access to the growing information s^tqre and -of 
eva'uating-the stored data. , » 

Some of the effects of close coordination of ele- 
ments of the present information supply system are 
discussed belowj ' 

Primary/Secondary Interlinkage 

the work of building and using pl^mary publi- 
cations, secondary services, and arcfflves is in 
large part repetitious. Much of the effort expended 
in recording and editing the content ^of af paper for 
primary publication is repealed in building' the S(^c- 
ondary services, and many elementq^f bibliographic 
and subject data are copied and edited over and 
over again in the routine process of reporting, 
storing, and retrieving information. It is obvioCs 
that if processing operations could be suitably com-'^ 



bined, integrated, and automatect, ptnuc of the 
highly.dupRSative>effoft could be- ^a^^ with the 
resuttrng maljdr -saving in bverfair processing costs. 
Silch combination wouW also yield in time 

between .the sybmissioni of a- manuso'ript and the 
availability of detailed ^cess; to >Jhev information, 
and greatly improved quality^ andv^^ of 
the iDfprr^iation. The integrated, automated system 
wouldvavpid opporlunities/ for error? in multiplie 

'copying/ editing/correcting cycles and wouid thus 
justify hicreased intensity of the/remainirtg editing 

. steps. -, ■ ' ," ■', 

The combining primary ^ancl Secondary process- 
ing woufd also jjrovide the possibility of a\single 
intellectual effort from which issue and ydlufpji^ 
^uthor and subjiBCt' (ndexps for boih p^^^ 
secondary publications would derive, pdrre^on- 
ding abstracts and index entriejp could appear in 
both the primary jourtia[ and the secondary journal 
at essentially the sa"rn,e time. PVimaryysecondary 

ynterlinkage is disclosed more fully in Annex B. 

' integration Across the Range of $cienttficj^ 
Disciplines'^ : . • 

The primary record of science and technology 
is characterized by a single published acbdun|t"of 
each accomplishment; this single report supplies 
the details ^and the fnvestigator's conclusiorisf for 
afl interested parties^ reg^irdless of the framevybr|< 
in whiQh the respitsttiight be utilized- Inforniatidn- 
accessitig services,- whatever their subject orienta- 
tion, follow the author's emphasis in focusing - qh 
the new information in each paper, patent, or re- 
port. "Newness" is judged largely on the j^asfe 
of the author's ^emphasis, which in tu^n. is guided 

/by strong pressure from the scientific community, 
for authors to recognize previously reported wdric;:: 
Each primary report appears in the jargon of thj^ 
appropriate specialty field and in the format of thjg 
primary journal in which the author chooses to pub^ 
lish. This system of building the primary, recoricf 
focuses the cost of creating the archival networl<, 
distribLjting the expense among those who gain 
behefij from the record. Those who Benefit in'^ 

j^lude the author, who is often asked to pay a ''pag^ 
charge" for pjublicatj<3fi, and the users, who pay 
subscription fees. 

In' contrast, tools for providing^access to this 
primary information' resource 'are Jar less* singular 
in their locus. Since a given paper usually in-; 
volves many sciences and technologies, details of 
the work are likely .td be of interest to a wjde 



aiidfenqe. Any information in a giVen report may 
be applicable in^many combmations of practice or 
interpretation. Thus^ any rfepdrt shobid be accesfei- 
bte through search for any one of its essential in- 
formation'^lements, atid each route 'of access 
should be subject-arganized to assure easy use. 
Such organization reqQir,es the use of broad termi- 



International Decentralizatfon - - - 

To build an Internationally based information 
system is more than* ju^t a matter of providing 
complete coverage all the -world's published 
primary literature associated wHh a given subject 
grea. However, for an 'effective international sys- 
tem to be viable, its design musf recoginize that 



nology in the corresponclmg subjecrmdexes rlThei;^ beneficial use of the primary literature *depegds 
than highly rspecialized jargon which, because it upon it^ availability through local library facililties. 



is very limited in its errTployment, is often dif 
ficult for the^ non-specialist to-ihterpret reliably. Of 
course, cfoss-refd^rences from specialized jargon to 
the broader terminotogy are .very helpful. Overa|l, 
there need to be several routes of 'subject access 
to a given primary, paper, patent, or report. It is 



It is al^o clear that patterns of usfe of information^ 
within any' givfen local community are^' deeply 1n- ' 
fluencad by** respective liational 'governments. In - 
suph- a framework, the establishmen^t of a world-^ 
wide information "system depends not just upon 
sharing the respolisibiJity and expense of generating' 



^ these different. routes of access to a primar/pub- /and ioitially recording wqrtjiwhile infdrmati 
Jication; not the nucleus of new inforitiation from " must alfeo be>hared r^^^^ 

^that pdblicatioj?;^ which distinguish differently 9ri- • and maihtalQing'^an automated .informatioTvacce^^^^ 
^ ented secbndary services from one another. sing system and international network, of archives 
The focus-on neiv informatiort.described in the J^'' the pubNshed recoW; The non-US participav 
-jargon of the corresponding, paper, patent, or Te^-f^'on in builjfling a new 
port explains the frequent use of essentially thk ^o'^P^^^l'^i''^y ^"^^ 
same^bstract in differently oriented secorftlary serv- 
Subject prtentation of a given acpessing" 



fees. 



service is supplied in the tetDcl|pfology and organi- 
zatian bf.the entries in the correspooding indexes. 

' These facts suggest an approach to economy ^ 
ih'building information-accessing tools: exclusive 
coverage of mutually ""agreed-upbn prirn^ry publi- ' 

, cations by each of a number= of coprdinated sec- 

A pndary services. -Such services would have dif-' 
-Ipfent subject orientations ^nd, would overlap con- 
sifcSerably in coverage without the agreement on 
exclusive coverage. This kind of mutually exclusive 
coverage can be made prac|iiOgl by the creation ot 
two-way termincflcrpy bridges in the indexes^pf each 
coordinated service. This type of index bridging 

* would permit usprs to execute a single search 
using coordinated services, i A search would be^ 

^started with any one service and would then be 
extended into 6ther services by easy identification 
of equivalent terminologies. "^This iype of coordina- 
tion of services, of course', would require^ that the 
users have a full clefinition of the boundaries of the 
exclusive primary coverage of each service and 
that index bridges among the coordinated services 
be readily apparent. ' 

The building^f effective indSc bridges requires 
that the individual coordinated indexes use precise 
terminology' which in turn wouial require an effi- 
cient vocabulary control^ system for each operation. 



and the archives which are a) re^y generally es- 
tablished within individual natip 
The develppment of such an IntefhatiOTal character 
4or the system must be eyoLUtionary, for it would be - 
cpmpletely out of sgentlfic bharacte^ta break the 
p established continuity of subject coverage or of ac- . 
ces^irig routes. T ' * ^ 

Shared responsibility forldeyelopment is rieices- 
sary to assure* that the system can be well utilized' 
in the worldwide scientific and technical communi- 
ty. The cpncern3 of those, vyho will eventually have ' 
to utilize the accessing rouljes must be understoodA^^. 
during design of the system if maximum use Pf the 
systGjp is to be, assured. 

There cannot be less concern for system re- • 
liability or usability in a decentralized tpforfnation 
system than in a centralized one. Therefojie, if 
decentralizaticJp of responsibility is to succeed, it 
must improve community economics in utilizing the 
system wthout reducing the system's effectiveness. 
Efficient «peraiion will depend upon large authori,- 
ty files ancj work files of data and upon extensive, • 
highly refined software. Each input center rnust 
therefore make a relatively large investment in 
hardware, software, and staff to be able»to guaran- 
tee consistency in carrying out its individual op- 
erating assignments and to assure etjUivalent per- 
formance in terffis of da^a reliabifity, timeliness, 
and processing costs. Each such assignment must , 
include ^processing enough information to justify 
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, Installation, maintenance, and operation of the re- 
quired processing tools, ^.f ; ' 

Thiese concerns make 1t* evident that there will 
be a small number of input center&.v On the other 
hand,' at, least ihitialiy, the number of output^en- 
ters need not be'similarly limited, sint^e |hes§ cen- 

- tefs will operate on highly standardized information 
packages that can.be produced easily in multiple 
copies. 'But, when user know-how becomes highly 

- Sevetopejl and the- demands for service based on 
aut6mated processing become, widespread, the 
number of^ effective output-processing centers will 
also be Htnfted. This' must happen because the' 
available computer-readable information packages 
will be large, because each information consumer 
mOst depen^pori output from two or more proces- 
sprsi^ and because^exercising the available data 
files effectively and ecbno^FiicaNy will r0,^uire op- 
erationgh^^ much the Same as those 
of the socondary processor in terms of volurne of 
data handled and inve$tmeht in developing and op- 
erating capabiiities. In large-scale use, ah oikfiu\ , 
processing center must-, of course, be available to 
the irifqrnr^ion consumer through many directly 
connected^femmunication facilities. ^ 

Deterrents % AchiQy 'mg C^ 

There are 'many complex deterrents to elimi- 
natihg unuseful 'pj/er|ap- in the design^ develop- 
ment, and im.plementation Qf liytomated^^^^^^^^^ 
, tion-bandling sV^tems and in the creation/ of cor- 
responding informlation seryicdis for coTnmgnity use. 
^Basically, however, sucb-<Jeterrents arise from two 
sources. One source' i3 the different operating 
policies and motivations of the merfiy vested ihter- 
ests associated with the tie /acfo system of infor- 
mation supply. The first source of *det6r rents in- 
cludes factors such as the following:., 
/a| Differing financial orientation — for-profit, 
• break^everi; and government ownership or 
. operation each imply different goals, con- 
cerns, ^ncf policiles. ;> . 
b) An organization's mission, and/or economic 
status may lessen * willingness or. ability to 
mak^ long-terfn ;iny^estme^s*/ 
. c) Problems of obtainihg support for one-time 
pr continuing systern adjustment, whether 
that* adjustment IS to improve existing serv- 
ices, to^standardize propessing practices for 
the purpose of reducing user technical prob- 
lems, pr tp permit^ coordination and coopera- 
. /4ion vyith Pther processing operations to in- 
crease long-term viability. \ 



d) Difficulties In developing shared manage- 
' • ment of combined or interlinked operations. 
^ Stow orgaTrizational responsiveness. ^^The 
^ diffuse nature of membership orgai^izatiohs 
and their .management and the. difficulties of 
. bureaucratic red tape that cha/jacterize gov- 
ernment agencies make^quick i^iesponsive- 
- ness rare. Yet both types of organizations 
play major roles oin generating^, pjjbcessin^, 
and using , scientific anti techriical . inform 
mation* ' ' * • . . 

Tile*' second source oV deterrent, arises, gut of 
opera'tionar tlifferences among the brgahizations 
working. in the field. . Such diffei^ehi^Siare ifltisltratejf 
by the* following closely in^etdependent factors: 

a) The wide range in scale pf ope rati ojis and 
the great variability in breadth of "-subject 
coverage among the indivitfuaf or^anizatiPns, 
These yariances create associiated dispari- 

vties in an organizatipn's^ managemeilt and 
techTTi(C^I capabilities and in the ^vail.abiiity 
of other resource^ Fpr instance, highly au- 
tomated prpceesijng systems^ us^ually 
upon^ large prdcessing volumes W as^^ 
^ . econpmicaf operation, and- brpajd cqyerage. 

\ offers many more opportunities for. effective 
■ ; cooperation among proqessprs 
\ • narrow coverage. * 

b) Diverse standards from one ^eryice' tb an- 
other for reliability and consistency* in in- 
fprmdfion content §nd. fojr' firmn^s of^ pro- 1 
duction sclfedulesy Such standards arepff^^ 
detmrnlnpd by the useful life-span of each 
available infprmatlon service, by the range 

: of alternative routed pf access provided by 
a given service to the information cofltent 
of the primary literature, and by the nature 
of the processing system through which the 
services are produced; Reliability and con-;^ 
sistency concern both the accuracy of de-| 
livered inforrrvation records and the need fori 
equivialent validity of unsuccessful and pro- ^ 
ductlve searches. Service consfetency oyer ' 
an extended period of/ time may also 45e 
hecessa'fy so as to assure reliable long-term 
backup for^Prganizations and individuals 
^ with newly developed interests. A special 
\ , concern for^^those whp utilize cpmputep- 
J readable services is the checkabijity by the 
recipient of each new increment of the file 
fpr assurance that there are no gaps in . 
coverage. ^ " 
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c) The differences in the^ need^jof^ information 
consumers fdr timely reporting, for informa- 
tional details, and for long-^erm continuity 
of subject coverage. These factors., are re- 
lated to established service production 
cycles, to competitive pressures upon users, 
to the affluence of those served, and to the 
inherent subject characteristics of the info r-'^ 
mation being processed and packaged. 

d) The level of sophistication of both informa- 
tion processors and information users and 
the coi^responding operatlbila.l bias of the 
processor and of those^ho receive either 
hard copy'or computer-readable \l^ersions of 
his individual services. There is much vari- 
ability from one organization to anothef in: 
the size of the computer-readable service; 
the operating poflciQS and practices guiding 

' the acquisition arid use of operating sys- 
/tems, utility programs, and specialty soft- 
ware Qbtained from hardware manufacturers 
or from other sources; the level of detail of 
in-house documentation and the degree _of 
control exercised in the design, implementa- 
tion, and use of automated and manual op- 
erations; management and operating unc^fer- 
standing of the clear distinctions invf^e use 
■ of the cofinputer in business practice, lin sci- 
entific cal^biatfon, in reduction 3nd,<0Fjani-' 
zation of numerical data, and in processing ^ 
a wide rj^kflge/of scientific and technical irt-- 
formatiiMi; thp role of the jDi;pcessiri9 of sci^ 
entific \and/ technical information . in de-j 
veloping overall orgaijizationar 'Cpmputinig 
spec^ications; the amount of inbuilt modui 
larity of application software, wf^ich can as-i 
sure economical system maintenance andl 
upgrading as improved processing tech-l 
niques and hardware become 'available; the 
stress on evaluation of processing efficiency 
and reliability as the overalhsysterti develops 
and ir\ d£ry40rday operations; and the effec- 
tiveness of monitoring of routine' workfloWf 

e) The. rate of change rn workload characteris- 
tics, hardware, and processing environment 
within a given organizatfon. 

f) The distinctions between routine production 
of services and the exercise, of these serv- 1 
ices in supporting those who actually use/ 
information. Production requires review and^ 
control of each information record, while use 
Of a service involves review and reliable se- 



lection of limited portions of the total record 
to identify candidate documents for the in- 
formation consumisr. 
g) The level hi investitient in activities directed 
at informing or educating users in the char- 
acteristics and use of a given service as it 
grows and changes. 

Standardization and Transfer of Technology 

^ Overpoming s^ch deterrents cannot, be acconf- 
plished by decr^(&j At best, it is a slow process 
;whlch requires the education, understanding, and 
cooperation of many individual's and organizations. 
Such changes can, perhaps, l?e hastened by co- 
alesced user guidance based upon broad com- 
munity experien'ce with computer processing of 
information. Such « guidance requires organized 
initiative by the information-user community across 
the full range of science and technology. 

It is not presently possible to establish exacting^ 
general standards for automated information pro- 
cessi/ig becouse there are too many available hard- 
«ware/software alternatives of inadequately defined 
-equivalence anji because- information pi'ocessin^ 
is still largply I nMhe afea" of empirical technology 
in contrast to the domain of recognized science. 
Thus, the required <:ommunitJf-wide cooperation in 
information processing must biiild in a stepwise 
fashion tased^ upon initial adjustment^to generic 
principles of processing compatibility. It must 
;Start with the identification of data components re- 
quired, in specific types of information records 
which are widely used in:the scientific and techni- 
'^l community — fpr example, agreement upon 
th^ data components iry a bibliographic citation 
constitutes a staqdard; details of citation organiza- 
tion and format are of secondary importancci How-^ 
ever, the community must also agree upon bench- 
marks for record reliability and the Capability for 
"automatic validatton as well as upon such^u)^dane 
matters as standard alphabetic transliteration gnd 
abbreviation. practices. It is' not likely that gen- 
eral community standards can be established for 
details, such as timelirre^s, which have widely dif- 
ferent levels of acceptability from pne field to an- 
other. This implies that the .first' steps in estab- 
lishing transferability' of information-prpcessing 
know-how, in developing shared processing respon- 
sibili|ies (including the bqilding of information net- 
vvorks), and in improving pverall cornmunity infor- 
mation-processing economlcSN^ to define in detail 
the informational compon^ts Pf each type of rec- 
ord>to be routinely transferrer^ and to establish the 
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level of reliability required for each such data 
■ record." . ,y ' , \ • , 

With the wide range\of existing operating en- 
vironments, it i.s obvious that well-docfumented 
processing techniques are more readily transferable 
^ than programs or systems which incorporate fhese 
.techniques, no matter how well the programs and 

f systems may be documented. , 

, ■ #, 

• ECONOMIC FACTORS 

Tfte developing CAS computer-based system 
will rhaterially affect the ecQnomics of the CAS 
information-processing operation. An overall ob- 
jective of CAS js to achieve price stability, and the 
effort in this direction is a far-reaching multifaceted , 
activity that embraces every asDect of CAS opera- 
tions; The following brief discussions illustrate 
some of the interrelationships among costs,, prices, 
and expenses on the one hand and coverage, de- 
centralisation, and interdiscipliriary cooperation on 
the^ other. ' • 

In these discussions, "pric€^' is used to mean 
the price established by'the ACS Board of Direc- 
tors for a defined CAS iriformation pacKage ^uch 
as CA. ".Cosr is used io mean the cost to the sub- 
scriber for an jnformatjonal component or unit of a 
defined CAS package;- fof instance, in 1971, CAS 
covered 350,105 documents and the CA^subscrip- 
_ tion price was $1950, , therefore, the 1971 cost per 
document covered was /).557 cents. '^Mxpense" is 
used to mean the /ull expenses of producing and 
distributing the corresponding CAS product includ- 
ing all applicable overheads. Obviously prices must 
rise if cost, expense, and/or tPfe number o^^informa- 



ess there is an o^- . 



tion units per p95Rage>irise, un e 
setting reduction in oneupr another of these three' 
dimensions. 
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Decentralization of CAS Operaiions^ 

ppcentralized input and output 
and ^dfetributing chemical inforlmatio 
duce the expense of maintaini 
In fact, decentralizjed operation 
expense of processing a unit of i 
wprkin'g tools will have to be 
various processing centers ancf 
these centers will have {o be 
However, the attainment of ^a s 
remove, the wasteful dLlt>licati(^n 
ducing very^similar servicestciE 
thereby making the ifun^s spent 
-available tpr purchasing i§e output 
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for processing 
n \vill not re- 
tha CAS System. 
Will increase the 
nformation becausS^ 
icated among the 
the operations oif 
c^lcTsely coordinated, 
ngle system would 
inherent in» pro-, 
several languages J 
^h multiple systems 
from the single 



system, the net result -would be increased use of 
the single system. Thus, jlhe fixed expense of in- 
put would be spread over a larger number:of sub- 
scrJbers with a consequent lowering of subscription 
prices. , : ^ 

DiscipHn&'^Ofientecl Services 

Cooperation among the information services of 
different disciplines also offers possibilities for price 
stabilization. The increasing integration of subject 
matter in the various disciplines of science and tech- 
nology causes the rapidly growing primary record 
to have increasingly vyider usefulness across the 
traditional scientific and technical disciplinary 
'boundaries. It is this factor which leads to cover-' 
age overlap and accounts In large'part for the QA 
growth rate of 8.2% per year in qontrast to the overr 
all growth of primary publication, which morje nearly 
approximates 5% per year. (See Annex C.)^ 

To be complete, each discipline-oriented infor- 
mation service must cover many documents that 
deal with information of concern*to other disciplines 
as weM as its own. For example, CA, as a discipline- 
oriented service, covers only 263 prlrriary pubylica- 
lions completely.* Yet 2000. primary publications 
provide about 90% of the CA nonpatent coverage 
and approximately 12,000 different nonpatent pri- 
mary publieations contribute to CA non'patent cov- 
erage during five consecutfve years. Obviously the 
proportion-of ihforrhatidh that is of interest to chem- 
istry is very small in very many of the journals cov- 
ered, and obviousiy many of these journals are cov-, 
e red by the information services of more than' one 
discipline. , 

Coverage overlap leads not only to^^duplicative 
abstracting, but also ^o duplicative indexing. :Nof 
all concepts in a given extract are carried into 'any 
.given discipline-oriented index, nor do all concepts 
receive duplicate index coverage. However, CAS 
experience is^ th£tt the main concepts of subject 
index coverage gen^rally^^include details which 
are of concern to two or more disciplines. Thus, 
there is very significant overlap in concept cover- 
age of secondary indexes as welf 8ls in -coverage 
of primary documents by secondary services de- 
voted to different disciplines. ^ 

This ^sitiiat/&n leads to inconvenience for the 
information user, when he must utilize indexes from 
two or more services ^centered in different disci- 
(bllTies. These services may be fully independent, 
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* Completely means ^every paper In evefy issue of the 
journalai. * . / . 



partly coordinated, or" fully coordinated. . Tw^o fully 
coordinated secondary services would have no over- 
lap in their coverage of primary. pubHcations and 
they would provide full cross-reference of indexing , 
terminology used in' the two differep] services in 
each of their corresponding indexes. Clearly, few 
if any services are fuljy coordinated today. Rather, 
at presfent, almost all of the discipline-oriented sery- . 
ices operate fully independently. In those few cases 
'where coordination does exist between services 
operating in different*diseiplines, the extent of co-, 
ordination is very sYriall. " * * 

If the appropriate information is to flow into an^ 
organized, discipline-oriented data base and remain 
retrievable, and if the discipline-oriented services ^ 
cannot afford to independently process the full ' 
range of potential primary source documents, then 
there must be an agreed-upon, division of the pri^ 
mary information among the broad-range secondary 
services. . Only then can there be/wtll-eoordinatied, 
single coverage of the primary literature. This can- 
not occur until effective two-way linkages can be^ 
' built between the secondary services to permit the 
information user to shift readily from one secondary 
information store to , another information atore in 
a neighboring discipline. When this happens, the 
overall rate of growth of the literature and the rate^ 
of buildup of secondary processing costs can be 
brought into balance. " * 

It is irnportant to emphasize, however, that inter- 
disciplinary coo|>eration and coordination, like the 
decentralization of CAS operations, will not reduce 
the expense of- processing a unit of information/ 
Again, the unit expense for processing information 
will be higher thafi for a single processor because 
of the additional expense of maintaining adminis- 
trative and technical cSordination. However, since 
interdisciplinary cooperatidrf reduces the 'number 
. of units per secondary package, there is a net re- 
duction in the package price for each secondary 
servipe. In addititDn,* the user buys coverage of a 
given segment of the primary literature from only 
one secondary service. - 

Interlinkages of the Information Gefferator, Primary 
Publisher, Secondary Service, and Information User' 

^ Reduction of repetitive processing between the 
generator of the information, the primafy publishing 
operation, the secondary services and the informa- 
tion users offers the possibility of actual reductions 
in the expense of processing a unit of information 
through tfje full processing cycle. Maintaining com- 



patibility aorbss all or part of the overall information- 
processing cycle can greatly reduce the total effort 
required to pjrpcess a single unit giJnformation.' 
Again, however,' the increased cbirdln^tion re- 
quired to administer the system *will offset some 
of the gains realized by th< increased cooperation. 

Afore Efficient Processing V '\ 

The unilateral CAS shift to a computer-based 
processing system will make- proces5sing more ef- 
ficient: The'net result will be lower unit-proqessing 
expense for information hartdled in the system, pro- 
vided that Jhe definition of a unit of information 
remains constant. Other improvements in proc- 
essing efficienci? c^n be expected over the long 
term as a result of new equipment and new tech- 
niques jitl^oduced through community development 
or as\part of the CAS research and development 
effort.' ^ ' 

^ the point that Should pot be overlooked in the 
development of a computer-based processing sys- 
tem is that it is this system which makes feasible 
each of the above attacks on prige stabilization. 
All of the major information-handling services 
throughout' the world are fading serious economic 
problems. EacI* is considering the ijiany causative 
factors and investigating workable alternatives to 
traiditfonal publicatiorb processes. The potential of 
the computer provides a common ingredient of the 
apparent solutions for many of these services. The 
shift to an automated system, while it improves' in- 
dividual performance, also offers the addjtional op-' 
portunities identified above. The pressure for de- 
veloping such interlinks come hot or^y frpm the 
processor community, but also from the user cbm-^ 
munityV Users soon realize that whereas the ]omt ' 
intellefctuar use ofMwo or more printed secondary 
services which follow different publication practices 
causes few major problems, joint use of computer- 
readable files frofti two or more processors which 
follow different recording and/or corfipilation prac- 
tices can cause the ijser serious operational prob- 
lems. Thus, the users wilp insist that processors 
establish compatible processing practices. 

Pricing of Computer-Readahie Services 

With very few exceptions, the Targe computer- 
readable data bases which are distributed to the 
public are derived in combination with the produc- 
tion of printed services. This relationship is likely 
to continue in the fSreseeabler future, for sales, of 
the corresponding printed version will continue to 
provide most of the required support. The buildup 



ir> use of computer-readable services over the 1963- 
72 period offers no indication of* an early break- 
through in community acceptance and/pr communi- 
ty al^ility to 'utilize such' services effectively and, 
' therefore, no strong prospebt of quick buildup in 
revenue from these services to shift the balance of 
support from the printed services* With thia back- 
ground it is hot surprising that there is considerable 
; misunderstanding of the approach to marketing ^ot , 
computer-readable information services. This. mis- 
understanding is further extended by the many dif- 
ferences in pricing practices followed by thp distrib- 
utors of computer-readable services and by' recent 
developments ij^. copyright, matters. #Thj^'following 
points are intended to/focus on the reasons for the 
wide dif(erence in price level^ establi^ed for the 
various computer^readable services. * 

t. Low prices. These are intended to provide 
revenue to offset only the direct expense as- 
sociated with distributing the computer-rgad- 
ablefiles, which are equivalent to the printed 
publications that provide the revenue to sus- 
. tain publication* None of the expense asso- 
ciated with producing the corresponding cur- 
rent printed publicatibn^ is recovered or in- 
tended to be recovered from the sale, ifease, 
* license, etc., of computer-readable services. 
^ 2. Medium prices. These are intended to pro- 
vide sufficient revenue from the sale, lease, " 
, license, etc., of computer-re&dable files to 
offset a. "substantiar* portion of current (ie., 
. immediately corresponding) expense associ- 
ated with generating the delivered computer- , 
readable files and the eqCii\<arejit printed pub- ^ 
lications. 

3. High prices. Prices set so hiah that the num- 
ber of organifeations which acquire the files 

will be very small assure that: 

A 

a. The demands on the supplier's staff by 
users of the computer-readable^ services 
Willie very low. This practice is almost 
entirely re3tricted to governmental infoN 
mation services which are not premised 
recovery of the cost of production. 
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Jhe distributed copies of the computer- 
readable services will in no way interfere 
WiTh the acquisition of Vevenui^.from the- 
sale of the corresponding, printed publi- 
catipn{s) or service(s) upon which the 
processor depends to recover the full 



• *. cost of operation and, where applicable, 
/ his profit. * . . 

Low and Medium prices are directed tbward the 
sjfiihe result — ■ the acquisition of sufficient revenue 
from the distribution of the computer-readable serv- 
icestOTeduce the demands upon the corresponding 

^prmtedY)ublications as a revenue source. However, 
these two types of pricing differ in timing, with medi- 
u(n prices aimed at immediate results and low prices 
aimed at encouraging the community to help in de- 
veloping the cff}ability to benefit frort Kcom puter- 
b'ased information seryfces. (Medium pricing ap- 
pears likely to lead to data bases available to a 
much smaller number of organizations and individu- 
als in the next' several years than will low prices. 
Low pricing, therefore, has the likelihood of provid- 
ing lower per-unit- prices for information five years 

jrom now than has medium pricing, because low 
pricing stresses establishing wider participation in 
use of the system and thus wider availabllity;,Qf the 
resogrce files.) If either bf these two alternatives are 
essential to immediate survival, obviously medium 
pricing is the choice. ♦ 
The short- and long-range results from any one 

• of the pricing variants will be strongly affected by 
the administration of the distribution system; The ' 
freedom to experiment is essential to growth in utili- 
ty, increased lease of use, and bettefr ecpnomical 
performance. If the distributing organization does 
not encour'age experiments in using these services, 
they will not grow into important tools Within the 
next ten years. 

CAS has followed^cand will continue to subscribe 
to the low-pricipg alternatjve. CAS believes and 
publicly states that: (a) No large information usier, 
c^n depend upon the services supplied by any single . 
infprmation processor, (b) That the present objec- 
tive of the marketing of com"pufer-read^ble services 
should be to expand the range of users which can 
benefit from such devices without regard to which 
processor supplies the services used by a given 
subscriber..* (c) Cbmputer-readable services, if 
marketed properly, offer a me^ina of gaining appro- 
priate financial support from the beilefiting informa- 
tion-consumers of such services to complement the! 
support of users of th^ printed i^ervipes, helping to 
assjjre.overdll economic viability, of the sevices. 
)t i8 to be noted that computers^adable services 



* The latter point Is illustrated by the CAS invitations to 
other information processors — ^non-profit and for-f)rofit ^ 
in the CAS-conducted seminelr on the us* of the CAS INTE- 
GRATED SUBJECT -FILE in May 1971. ^ * 
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in science and technology are used almost entirely been little development to date of retrospective 
to provide alerting services [usually called .selective search capability, and this capability wllf probably 
disserninjalion off information (SDI)»], There has not develop soon except in highry specialized areas. 
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♦ - \ ' MARY C. BAKER 

. Great River Regional Library 'y. * 

^ ' r Count^ Service ^ * 

4 ; 'St; Gloud, Minnesota • ^ 

^ STATEMENT ' ^ * . 

t . ^ ' Prepared for the . * ' ° 

. ^ » National Commission on Libraries and information Science • s 

' • -' ■' ■ », 

* .Because money is becoming tight ' on local have to 'be a serious cut back in the services starterf 

levels, th^re is a great need for additional funds. and planned. j 

Much has been done ip Minnesota in rural and ; I also urge that funds be made available for li- 

urban area$, but without federal funds, there will' brary construction purposes. 



BARBARA BALUNGER 
Head Librarian ^ 

Oak Park rtublic Library 
Oaj< ParK, Illinois 



STATEMENT 

Prepared for the 
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The medium-sized suburban'public library in the 
Chicago metropolitan area^has some of the same 
opportunities for providing^ervice to^ individuals 
from a wide area and some of the same problems 
coTicerned with more adequate financial support 
that exist for the large metropolitan library. Having 
large colJections and more ^pace than smaller pub- 
lic libraries nearby, the rnediitm-sized public library 
quite naturally attracts users from surroiinding com- 
myilities. I^r the larger library is in a retail ishopping 
/'area or if it houses significant collectioni^ of a library 
system, it has additional attractions to increase its 
use. ■ ' -\ ■ ^ / 

Some staitistics from Oali Park Public Library 
suggest the extent of 6rie )ibrary'$ rO'e in providing 
servipe to residents of an area wider than the com- 
munity in which the library is located. On two daj^ 
r in February 1971,. some 19% of those filling out a 
1^ questionnaire given to all those who came in to the 
' library were from other coirimunitres — suburban 
and Chicago. In August of 1972 a count of the re- 
\ quests for periodicals in Oak Park's Main library 
showed that 45% of them came from residents of 
other communities and from the Suburban Library 
System reference service-.^for other community li- 
braries. 

Clearly the medium-sized public library provides 
services which extend beyond the boundaries of its 
local community; thus there Is a clear need for finan-^ 
cial support above that provided by the local com- 
munity. ' 
, Some public libraries, such as Oak Park, receive 
' reimbursement from their library systems for provid- 
ing reference or J nterlibrary loarr services to other 
libraries, but most medium-sized libraries are not iD, 
this position. Their income is derived from Idcai 
property^ taxes without supplement Jrom state ta?c 
urces. 




Presently there is a concern that the local prop- 
erty tax does not provide an equitable means for 
giving educational opportunties to aH resicfentsof a 
state. Along^with this there might also be a concern 
related to the fact that some communities, city and% 
suburban, are providing services without commen- 
surate financial support, 

^ The medium-sized public library, by virtue of its ^ 
size^ is in an excellent position to give servipes not 
only to its own community but also to residents of 
neighboring "communities/ However, more equitable 
^financing, with maintenance of local responsibility 
for library operation needs to be provided if this kind 
of library issto realize its full Service potential. Other 
important concerns of libraries *of all sizes include: 

1. Better ways of assessing community informa-* 
tion needs which the library can serve, and more re- 

^liable ways df nrieasuring the effectiveness of serv- 
ices given. \- ' « ^ 

2. Development of^ better and more readily . 
available information about the nation's library 're- 
sources and standardization of r|iethods of r^(||rt[hg * 
library holdings and operations. 

3. The need for improved means of transferring 
books and information between libraries. Emphasis 
should be placed on more timely delivery of library 
materials to the library user. 

4. The potential for faster processing of new ■ 
books in individual librar;les through further devel-. ^ 
opment of cataloging in publication. , 

' 5. Inter-community cooperation for Irfios^ effec- 
tive library use of cable TV. 

6. The neiffcT for effective cooperatipn In such 
library activities as provision of telephone reference 
service beyond, usual library hours, automation of 
circulation procedures, and library publicity and 
public relations. 
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JOSEPH BENSON 

Librarian 

Joint Reference Library 
Ohicago, Illinois ' 



STATEMENT > 

c • ' ' ■■' 'I- 

Prepared for the \ r 
Nationar Commission on Li6r<aries and Information. Science 



Thank you for theropportunity to make some 
Comments to the National Commission on L-ibraries 
and Information about special library problems in a 
metropolitan area. While . libraries have always been 
Cjbnscious of a community of ihterest, the help of 
the Commission will be welcome in focusing on 
waysf to provide the very best library and information 
service to all people in all of their various pursuits; 

\ Special libraries have a unique role in^ any at- 
tertipt^'to make .information available to peopl? 
, wherever they are and wherever the information is. 
By thei> nature special libraries traditionally have 
served a special clientele, often have served other^' 



sufficiently sjDecjfic subject descriptors ara not read- 
ily available. 'A great deal has been done in the 
general library community and among special librar-j 
ies to provide for special subject needs of this kind.-^ 
There are, however, two important problems in deal- 
ing more effectively with bibliographic control in, 
special subject arpas. One is the inadejljuacy df - 
financial support, especially ip the huryianities and 
the social sciences. The second is the lack of a 
mechanism for coordinating special efforts to con- 
trol highly specialized, subject areas and for making 
such:,efforts conlpatible with majo/ existing systems, 
jspfecifically with Vhe Library of Congress an(;l Dewey 



... . ..... - ^ systems. Both of these systems are key resources 

libranes^especally other specal libraries, and some- ^^jj^^^, ^^^^s ior bibliographic control. If au- . 
what les^often have.served as a general co^ ^^f^^lg^^ in special subject fields could 

mJorniatipn res^ur^c^^^ subject classification ^schedules ^nd 

identify the very speicitic subject jjescriptors neces- . 
sary in specials fields in such a way as to niake - 
these class schedules and subject descriptor§;cpm- 
patibl§ with one or the other of the national systertis^, 
might the existing national system agree to recog- 
nize suqh work as an authorized extension of its^ 
schedules or subject list? The problems of effectu- 
ating a wprkable scheme for authorized extensions 
of the two^ large national classification systems are 
forbjdding indeed. Yet the need for standard izing^ 
bibliographic controls appears more and more \rrh 
portant as libraries and information systems become 
more ancl'm'ore interdependent and as the concep- 
tion of all irrforqpation being made available where- 
ever it is needecj becomes an achievable. goal. 



special library mformation service. Tn ^e Chicago 
area both tl|ie Illinois Chapter of theiSpecial Libraries 
Associatibh and the Illinois Regional Library Council 
foster cooperation among libraries. The encourage- 
ment of cooperative projects of either or both of 
these organjzations has the potential of developing 
more service by special libraries to the commurrity 
at large. Whateverthe Commission can do to con- 
tinue and increase federal, state, end local govern- 
mental funding and private funding of such cdofjera- 
\ five projects can help materially in making compre-- 
' hensive library service available to everyone. 

Organizing material for^ use in a special library 
becomes a problem in many subject areas for which 
sufficiently detailed classificatioa schedules and 



ROBERT E. BOOTH 

Professor and Chairman *; 

Department of Library Science 
f Wayne State University 
Detroit, Mlfthigan 



STATEMENT' 

Prepared for <he 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 



Thanfc you for your letter of July 17 inviting mfe to 
submit comments for cohsideration^by the Nationai 
Commission^on Libraries and Information Science. 

One of the great issues facing lifararianship, in 
my judgment, is that of making more effective utili- 
zation of library manpower. Currently there is very 
impor tant work being done in the state pf Iflinois 

^thrraugh the Illinois Library Assocjiation with cooper- 
ation/of the LED and LAD of ALA. This project Ls 
known as the Illinois Library.TJask Analysis Project. 
The project is currently in Phape Ml and Miss My ri I 

*Ric1king and I are working as c'pnsultants to the 
prdj^t. In earlier phases of the project, \\^B Ad Hbp 
Committee of the Illinois Library \ Association erh 
gaged«Social. Educational I nforrnation Development, 
Ina (SERD) of Silver Spring,. Maryland, tp engag^ri 
an extensive task analysis operation, SERD identi- 
^d 1615 tasks performed in ali types of libraries, at 
all levels, ^from custodian through library director. 
At the present time, Miss Ricking and" I. are produc- 
ing a handbook \^hich interprets the SERD data 



and^ hopefully will make it possible for libraries at 
the local level to take meaningful steps to make 
more effective utilization of the human resources 
available to them. Our approach has been guitded 
by the principles oif differentiated staffing reflected 
In the 1970 ALA Policy Statie merit on Library Edu- 
cation and Manpower. This covers positions at five 
levels (senior librarian, librarian; library associate, 
library technical assistant, and clerical). It is my 
observation that forces are operating in the U.S. 
at the present time* that seemingly bypass the 
concept of differentiated staffing expressed in offi- 
cial ALA Policy. I refer sReCifically to efforts which 
in my judgment overemphasize one level of em- 
ployment, namely, the library technical assistant, 
without consideration of the total spectrum of which 
the L^A is but one part. 

I would be pteased.td meet before l;iearing of 
the Commission and would suggest the following 
people as additional resource pecsonnel you may 
wish to contpct: MyrI Ricking and Tom Brown. 
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Executke Secretary 
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Thank you for the opportunity of submitting testi- 
mony relating to 'State library agencies as the Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science goes about the task pf setting its priorities^ 
for action. / 

The problems • taced , by state libr^ary agencies 
are not as clear cut as those in other types of 
libraries due to the great diversity that exists in 
function and organizational patterns in the various 
states. In a recent survey the Association of State 
Library Agencies found that only two functions were . 
held in common by all of the state library 'agencies, 
viz., the extension of services to public libraries, aHd 
the administering of federal LSCA funds. Often the' 
other functions are divided ahnong two or more 
agencies. 6eneralizations, therefore, are difficult. 

The state Jib&n^y agency Is a slumbering giant 
among libraries )mth the potential of bringing order 
to library services of the states through coordination 
andfposltive leadership. ^ 

Several things hamper the state library agency 
in assuming thisWole. . 

(a) The lack of adequate funding. Over the 
years a long-tradition of underpaid and over- 
/ worked /^aff has diverted much talent to 
other types of libraries. 
The political framework in which they oper- 
ate. PoliticaT^ppointments have often meant 
1hajt. professional and supportive staff was 
not capable of meeting the challenge of a 
sophisticated and demandirl^ program. 
Tod often the state agency has become a 
"Apolitical football. 

"^An orientation to the public library, This 
well intentiohed emphasis has Often exclud'-' 
edf state library agencies from involvement 
with all. types of libraries In the state. * 
The lack of a clear-cut political base of 
. suppprt. Since tlie state library agency, in 
.most cases, is an interniediary and does* hot 
' joffer services directly to its patrons, rather 
through another library or another agency, 
it is almbst invisibie and gets lost in a gov- 



(b) 



(d) 



ernmental nriaze and.fias a^ difficult time jn 
identifying a public which can speak for 

* and defend itJ ^ 
(e) An attitude of Apathy. Change at the state 

level requires glgj^ntic oytlays of time, "ener- 
. gy, and endless hassels, with- little recog- 
nition for the .struggle. It is not surprising 
^ that so few miijor changes have taken place. 
Coupled with the problems of the state agency, are 
those faced by the librgiries it serves and which 
In turn adds to its problems: • ^ ,r 

(a) Chief among these Is the lack of information 
/at)Out the libriary and informational needs of 

the people and institutions it serves. 'Broad 
based user .surveys identifying the library 
and informational needs^'of the states are 
^ needed. The relationship of the existing 
• institotidns and possible^ alternatives as re- 
lating to the resourceis, the cultural develop- 
ments, the business : and Industrial, conrv- 

* munity must be, clearly set forth. Only 
then can goals be formulated. 

(b) The tax base problem. As competition for 
the dollar increases it is becoming clear 
that traditional taxes are no longer going 
to be sufficient to finanqe the anticipated 

* libraj^y and informational needs at the local 
level amon^ all types of libraries. New 
sources of funding are needed. 

(c) The uncertainty of changing jurisdictions 
and the consolidations taking place. As a 
result of the multiplication of political juris- 
diction following the rush to the suburbs and 
budgetiary strengenqies, more and more 

; pressure is being placed on overlapping 
functions to merge. It Is very difficult to 
plan when everything is In a st^te of flux. 
New approapftes and new methodologies 
are needed to cope with change. v 

(d) The unreached. There Is no cTear consen- 
sus whether the priorities of library and in- 
formation services Is the responsibility of 
the sTate or local governments. The solution 



to the problerti^coritinues to haunt people at 
all levels of government. \ 
State' library agencies need to develop str^^egies 
that will move^ffem into the position of natural 
leadership they shoiild assume. Elecnents of such 
a program wouW be: * \ 

(a) Increase Informational services to state gov- 
ernment and other state agencies. ' 
{to) Develop closer relationships with, urban 
public, college, and university libraries. 

(c) Encourage the involvement of industry and 
other significant elements of society in 

* future plann'rfig. 

(d) Foster broad pased user surveys to analyze 
the society the agency seryes anct the best 
methods of relating to it. 

(e) Institute programs that coordinate all types 
of libraries. • ^ 

(f) Defvelop programs of continuing education 
for state library agency staffs, their trustees 



and the profession as a whole, especially in 
cooperation with library schools and the li- 
brarians them^selves. 
(g) . Develop statewide networks of inforrnation 

and resources.' \ 
While most of the effort is needed at the ^tate> 
level, other problems whicli have great bearings 
"on the state library agency will have to be attacked 
on ^h Interstate or national level in . order to* ^ind 
a solution. Standaj[dizatipn of the hardware invol>^ed , 
in information storage and transmission is the m0$t 
pressing. In order to succeed many of the infor- 
mational systems will have, to ccosSv state lines. 
Only whe/e the hardware is standardized will effi- 
cient systems be possible. 

The ramifications of the new copyright legisla- 
tion will touch all ^typei ol' libranes affd in the 
interest of education a critical ^evaluation of what 
is happening must be made ^nd steps taken to see 
that the fJoW of information i$ not impaired. 
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Thank you for the opportunity of presenting tes- 
.timony for consideration by the National Commis- 
sion on Libraries and Information Science, as it 
prepares to set its priorities for action, \ 

The public library Js one of the least visible of 
pubhc agencies providing community service. Very 
feiw other public agencies reach into as many com- 
munities, or have a service and self edutcational tra-^ 
dition comparable to the public library. It is. one 
of the least understood and least utilized agencies 
in gpve^nnrient. Yet it has one of the greatest po- 
tentfals for providing library and informati(^al serv- 
ices to society. % Some 10,000 public libraries exist 
in the United ^tates^^nd of these approximately 
250 serve standard metrbpolitan areas with 100,000 
population and over. ' ^ 

To meet the challenge of the next 25 years public 
libraries will undergo a period of rapid and unrelent- 
ing change necessitated by 'the changes taking 
place in society and the environment. These 
changes wiM be dictated by economic, social, cul- 
tural, and technological factors currently on .the 
scene and will occur at different times^and in dif- 
ferent degrees across the nation. 

As in any era of chanjC|e,„ institutions will face 
grave problems. The following is a list of the major 
problem areas that are apparent from my perspec- 
tive: ^ 

|1 . The plight of urban libraries. Nowhere is the 
impact of change going to be greater. Al- 
ready the decliping tax base hSis left many 
libraries-unabie to cope with pperational ex- 
penses let alone providing new services and 
programs aimed at the urban poor. The de- 
velopments taking place at the urban level 
will have a profound effect on all public li- 
• braries. Much experimentation has taken 
place in taking the library to the people, but 
without adequate staff and support ^little prog- 
ress can be hoped for. It has been estimated 
that one quarter of ouY annual population 
growth comes ifom immigration, primarily 



from the. Orient and Southern Europe.' It. 
is e)?pt6cted that this trend will*continu4. Most* 
of this group will gravitate to the cities. -Few 
urban libraries are organi;5ed to handle such 
developments. 

2. In order to be relevant in a world in transition 
we ^usX have librarians who can respond to 

r the- changes, who are flexible, oriented to 
. problem solving, good nianagers, and who 
, knovy public relation techniques well enough 
^ to sell the institution to the-pepple who pro- 
vide the support. WqL will look to the library^ 
schools'to produce librarjanq who know how; 
(a) to analyze the library and information 

needs of each community; . ^ . 
•(b) to iset goals and develop plans with not 

oinily /or the users; f 
<c)* to^ utilize information- technology; 

(d) to relate sympathetically to urban social 
problems; ^ <^ 

(e) to manage libraries organized on a sqale 
/ 'hitherto unheard of; 

' (f)-" tp evaluate -the performance of their in^; 
stitutibns and constantly up-date the 
goals; > • 

• (g)^ to implement without delay; 

(h) to change iand h^lp others to change; 
' (i) , to cope with' an overabundance .of. in- 
formation. 

3. " Because of the increased reliance on tech- 

nology and the development of a highly so- 
^ phisticated society which will run on informa- . 

tioi^, the public library will need to increase ' 
^ its resources and the people who service 
them, by great amounts. It has' been estl^ 
mated that it would take 5 billion dollars na- 
tionwide just' to bring the resource strength 
of the country up to the point suggested by 
standards \Ua\ are 10 years old.. Such mas- 
sive amounts of money are not availalDle lo- 
' cally. The recent study done by the Public 
Library Association, Strategy for Public Li- 



brary Change, Jound that finanqes are, the 
number one deterrent to adequate library 
services. Theraforet fedefal and state aid 

^ *must be increased dramatically in order to 

\ meet the need. ' J 

4. ^ In conjunction with a need for greater sip- 

port, public libraries need to formulate a new 
basis oh. which to measure* the cdntributipn 
ofthe public library to society. A first step 
' has been taken by the- Public Library Asso- 
• elation with a project funded by USOE which 
- identifies, evaluates and constructs a system 
for testing the effectiveness of the library. , 

5. Along with an effective way of measuring li- 
braries, thefe is a need for a new kind 'of 
standards for libi^aries op^erating in an age of 
change. Every public library is not a car- 
bon copy of every other public library. .Dif- 

\^^Ji/ren\ levels of development exist. Urban 
libraries serve a much different clientele thart> 
subufban libraries, and rural libraries differ j 
from both urban and suburban libraries. Each 
litj^rary will have to set its own goals based on 
its ovt'n community needs. It may have to 
buy different materials. Comic booKs may 
be ^'needed for the urban "poor, while more 
, traditional types of materials may better 
server the suburbs. ' " 

6. Qui of the laclj of finances has come a need 
to cpoperate and coordinate. Networking/ 
techniques mtfst be learned to hook up all . 

' : types of libraries and informational agencies 
to avoid duplication .and provide access to 
^materials not generally available. More aind 
" more tibraries need to' adapt to a comrnuni- 
cation centered culture, and to employ all 
^ different types of the new communications, 
especially in cooperetion with other libraries 
and other agencies. .1 

7. There. is a need for higf\ level coordination' 
oh a national level of public' library develop- 
ment.' With so much ^biivity and so many 
groups involved fn research and experimen- 
tation, it is obvious that more time and energy 
must be devoted to the important task of: , 
(a) analyzing tTie institution in broad nationak 

terms; ^ \^ 
V (b) ' identifying trends; 

(c) isolating programs of interest to the pro- 
* fessioh; * ^ ^ 

s^d) disseminating information and statistics 
' on pubhc libraries; 



;^ re) . coordinating research, arranging for pro- 
Z* .^ totypes and experimentation; 
:' {f) testing theories in practical situations; 

(g) doing liaison work with library schools; 

(h) i^athering and anjalyzing meainmglul sta- 
tistics.'- > 

realize that all of the needed coordination 
cannot fae„ accomplishecl with volunteer help . 
, and* part tim^ staff at ALA. A full time offic6 
with adequate staff is needed to provide the 
/necessary leadership. 

8. One of the greatest .stumbling blocks that 
faces th^ profession is the lack of clear defi- 
rution of library. terms. It has been 30 years 
since the ALA Glossary ot Library Terrrts was 
published, arid even Library Sfaiistics: A 
Harjdboak of Concepts, Defmitioris ar)d Tech^^ 
tiology does not contain non-)Drint material. 
Indeed.there is not even. a definition^ of what 
a public library is. The profession has strug- 
gled for many years, but has not produced 
a clear definition. In many states pubjic 
libraries are neither fish nor fowl. They have 
no legal standing as eduqational institutions,' 
which severely hampers the progress of li- 
braries. . ^ • • " 

9. Finally there is a neied for the public librafy 
to assume a cuHurarrole quite different than 
anything it has yet known. In an age . of m- 
stant communication, noise, arvcJ an fiver- 
burden of materials, it must provide breath- 
ing |pace for the spirit. Reflection, medita- 
tion,' and an inward glance are needed quali- 
ties, whicTi the public library can supply. In 

. /addition to fostering an appreciation for its 
' roots in America it must provide room for 
the different ethnic groups and\ the cultures 
they represent, and Ft must provide an or- 
dered atmosphere in which'thie new society 
can reflect "on 'all^ tRat is happening. Only>^ 
the public librar/ can provide an alternative 
to the mass education endeavors of our 
schools anjJ universities. Children as well . 
as adults must have agceiss to materials' that 
offer them ^a choice. ' - ' 
10. There is a need to have\the library open dur^ 
ing the hours "when the public can make the 
best use of it. This oneVfactor would prob- 
ably improve its image rnore .than anything. 
For any one desiring a closer look at the milieu 
in whjch the public library exists, I would suggest 
thi'ee works as required readingk^.^. 



r. 



# • 

(a^ A Response to Change American Library 
* /n f/?e Seventies, by Virginia H. ; Mathews 
and Dan Lacy (Report No, T of the /nd/ana 
Library Studies)^ . \ .fy. , ^ 



(b) Libraries at Large, edited by Dougigs M. 
Knight and E. S. Nourse. 

(c) , A Strategy for Public Library Change^ by 

-Allie Beth^^ Martin. ^ 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Commissioh, firsj 
let me say that as a cosponsor of the legislation 
establishing the Natiorial Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science, pnd as the Chairman of 
the Select Education Subcommittee which has juris- 
diction over t|ie Commission, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to exp'ness my views on the future direc- 
tion of the Commission. ^ / 

EXiSYiNG FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR LIBRARIANS 
! think it would be helpful if Tfirst lay the grouhd- 
,work for my remarks by touching on existing ef- 
forts of the \federar government to preserve Bf\d 
strengthen our resources in the library and informa- 
tion science field. And when I refer to "lllprari^s" 
in the following statement, I trust it will be ctear that 
I include thereby^*informatidn scienices" as Well. 

There can be no quarrel with the proposition 
that the libraries of the United States constitute. a 
great national treasure. We in. Congress clearly 
hold this view; in recent 'Ve^rs we have voted for 
significant library assistance in three broacf areas: 
public libraries, elementary, and sbcondary school 
libraries, and librarie|S in our colleges and 'Universi- 
ties. ' 

Here briefly, is a catalogue of Existing federal ; 
programs to suppo'rt libraries: 

— The Library Services arid Construction Act 
authdrizes programs for rural and urbar/ li- 
brary services, library construbtioh, and in- 
terlibrary cooperation. 

Title II of the Elementary and Secondary Ed-' 
^ ucation* Act authorrzes grants for school li- 
brary programs. 4 

— The Higher Education Facilities 1^c^ of 1963, ^ 
pd Title II of the^Higher Educatiqn Act o.f 
1965 help our college and university libraries 
through grants arid loans for "library con- 

• struction, resotirces, lit^racian training, ^and 

research and demonstration. 
Whgt have these laws meant in dollars and cents' 
to th^libriirieg of-the United States? ^ ^ ^^ - 

— Since 1956, under Title I of the Library Serv- 




. ices and-Constructiori Act, $330 million in 
Federal money has t^eeh^'spent, and this has 
stimulated over $1 billion in state funds for 
libraries. 

— Last year, $90 million was spent on the li-^ 
4)rary programs of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

» — Annually, some 2,200 institutions of higher 
educ&tion participate in the library resourc 
programs authorized by the Higher 
tion Act, and since 1966 over lOjOOO 
have been made totaling $92 milti^ under 
. Title il of this Act. 
The Office of Education reports that since 1966 
colleges and univen^ties have, as a direct result of 
Title II of tlje Higher Education Act, apquired over 
11 million new volumes. i 
^ It. is clear that based solely on the three pro- 
grams I have outlined,^the federal interest in main- 
taining and developing our. libraries is substantial. 

Lfet me hasten to add that I do not believe for 
a minute that we have reached the saturatioi? point 
providing financial assistance to our libraries. Ob- 
viously much remains to be .donate enable our li-" 
*bracies to' meet the demands now being made on 
them, not to mention the tasks they will be expected 
to undertake if knowledge continues to grow at it^ 
present exponential rate. 

NEEb FOR NATIONAL LtBRARY POLICY 

But, as I said on convening the hearings to con- 
sider the legislation authorizing the. National Com- 
mission on Libraries and Information Science: 
^ Our Willingness to support library and infor- 
mation science facilities and personnel could 
conceivably soon outstrip oUr abriity to plan and 
coordinate, to 'develop, in short, a'national policy 
on the basis of which sudh assistance could be 
^ givenf' * / 

It is for this reason I supported the establish- 
ment of a National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science, mandated to' carry out plan*- 
ning, including the establishment of goals, and to 



make recommendations **to federal and other pub- 
^ lie and nonpublic libraries and infj^-matipn services 
of ways and means of sharing resciurces and devel- 
oping new capabilities." 

Your Assignment, then, is indeed a broad one. 
I can visualize the Commission evaluating programs 
currentiy^"eS!SBn5TTe3" by legislation, and, an tife 
♦basis of your evaluation, preparing coordfpated and 
. well-dociimehted proposals for nev^ legislation. 

So let me, then, discuss a few 
which I can see the Commission 



of the areas in 
naklng a highly 



twojeyels: {1) 



significant national contribution to bur lives. 

First let me ask this question: are we, as a na- 
tion, putting our resources where tljiey wilt be used 
most effectively? 

This question can be asked on 
rationalizing the utilization of our dolllars.and^pents; 
and (2) ens^urihg that the library ^nd irffe^tion 
needs of alTof our citizens are* being metT^^ 

RESOURCE ALLOCATION 

Let me speak first, then, to the problem of mak- 
ing sure that our dollars are being wisely spent. 

Even a 'cursory glance through the catalog of 
Federa/ Do/77esf/Q vAss/sfance indicate& that a great 
deal of federal mooey is b[eing expended on library 
and information science development over afid 
above the major legislative authorities which I have 
alreajdy cited. 

>^nd I should note that I have not even mentioned 
the millions of dollars being spent by federal agen- 
cies themselves to develop their own information- 
relatedUlaia-bases. 



If it didrn6thing else, the National 



Commission 

Would help greatly by providing a cocjrdinated sur- 
vey of what funds are available, of what is -being 
spent, by whom and, where, to improve services in 
library and informa'tion* science resources^ in the 
United States. * / / [ • 

As a legislator, I do not* look forward to another 
group pushlng^some pet project. Ratnef, I would 
prefer Jhe National Conihriission to tdke a larger 
view, to "get it all together" so that sbitie perspec- 
tive'on the problems of the library and information 
science field could be given to legislators, as well 
as the professionar library and information science 
community, and the public at large. 

COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 

Another area in which the National*tJommlsslon 
could provide an invaluable service would be in 
evaluating and promoting, interlibrary dooperation 



— which Title III of the Library Service^ and Con- 
struction Act encourages. 

We can vastly increase the cooperation between 
libraries and information centers, and the Commis- 
sion can be of great value in evaluating achieve- 
ments in different places and. offering advice and 
encouragement to institutions which have been slow 
in attempting cooperative efforts. 

If you v/ill permit me to use an example from 
my own state of Indiana, a first class cooperative 
program is in operation at the four state universities. 
Indiana, Purdue, Ball State, and Indiana State have 

.entered into an agreement whereby they share. the 
cost of two full-time librarians, one stationed at Pur- 
due, the other at Indiana, who provide special serv- 
ices to^the two smaller libraries on interlibrary loan, 
reference, and bibliographic sprvices. 

By means of this progran/the smaller State in- 
stitutions are able. to share in the resources avail- 
able at the larger universities. . < , 
This {ype ot arrangement, it seems to me, is a 
common sense way to dvoid duplication of etfort 
and wasted respurces. But as you know, better" 

, thap I, institutional pride and mistrust often m&ke 

-cooper^on difficult. 

The ffatiofial Commission, I feel, could be a great 
help in promoting workable cooperative arrange 
ments c^this sort. . 

The relationship between libraries and informa* 
tiqn centers is not the only subb&ct on which the 
best thinking of the National Comfriission is needed. 
There is also the matter of the i^lationship between 
libraries and archives of all sorts throughout th6 
country. ^ " ' 

As the Member of the House ot Representatives 
on the National Historical Publications Commission, 
.which is administered by the National Archives, 1 
am well, aware of the similarities aftd differences — 
as well as of the heed for joint endeavor — between 
libraries and archival institutions. 

» I hope that the National Commission will con- 
tribute to the development of clearer thinking and 
more effective planning for future ties between these 
cousin institutions. 

EXPANSION OF SERVICES ' 

Now let me turn to what may be te2;med the hu- 
man concerns of the library world. 
. I have said that I have the honor to chair the 
^ Select Subcommittee pn Education jn the House! 
This subcommittee deals with a wide variety of 
programs including: the arts and humanities, vo- 



cational rehabilitation/ older Americans, and inter- 
national ^education, to metntion just a few« 

Our mutuar interest in. libraries, and my sub- 
committee's responsibilities in these ot^er areas can 
complement each other in vafuable ways. 

For instance, the National Commission should 
evalu^e how our libraries are serving some of the 
forggtten people in America: the poor, the elderly, 
and the emotionally and physicalty handicapped. 

I realize that the disadvaniaged, rural residents, 
and institutioQjdized and handicapped individuals 
are being served under the Library Services and 
Construction Act. But we do not know just how 
effective these services are for those for whom they 
are Intended-^ 

Nor do we know how many people do not have 
these services available ai all. 

Or, let me speak of older Americans. v. 

It is, I think, a national disgrace that we have 
swept the problems* of elderly Americans under 
the rug. 

There afe over 20 million persons 65 or older 
in America, and literally millions of them are. left 
to lead, lonely existences often in the most wretched 
conditions. . 

What are our libraries doing to help these citi- 
zens who have contributed so much to qur country? 

The answer is, "very little.*' Beyond a few in- 
novative libraries which have taken advantage of 
funds available under the Older Americans Act, few 
' librarigg,pay much attention to people who are not 
a3 spry as they once were, or^are losing their vision, 
or Are unablje to walk or driveto the neighborhood 
library. 

As just^One nriieasure U introduced earlier this 
year, with Senator Lloyd Bentsen (D.-Tex.)^ the Older 
Reader Services Act of 1972. 
' I am glad to say thi^^ bill whicli would earmark 
funds for home visits for the home bound elderly, 
as well as provide transportation to enable the elder- 
ly to visit libraries, was included as part of the Com- 
4)rehensive Older Americans Services Amendments 
t)ill which the House passed eariier this year and 
which is waiting, action in the Senate. 

I believe such a program can provide a window 



to the world for many elderly persons. Many of 
them have vFrtually no emotional or intellectual 
stimulation, and services such as those f have de- 
scribed might help make good on'ihe^promisds of^ 
"golden years," promise's which haVe become a' 
cruel joke for many older citizens. 

Without my belaboring the pointy you oan see 
that the emotionally or physicafly handicapped and 
the poor and the isolated coulobenefit as well from 
similarly innovative programs aimed at meeting their 
special needs. 

Let me cQnclude, then, with a*striking statement 
made by a distinguished libtarian. Dr. Willie p S. 
Dix, Directof^of Librarfes at Princeton University, 
and Past President of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, when he testifiied before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Education on the need for the Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science: ^ ' - 

L)r. Dix said that the library of today: i 
^ ". . . is not a warehouse full of books. It is a 
surprisingly complex and sensitive instrument, 
the central and supporting mechanism for edu- 
cation at all levels,, in and out of school, for the 
development of the new knowledge with which 
our society Inust constantly be replenished and 
foj^ the enrichment of the human spirit." 
He concluded by saying: "Libraries have simply 
become essentiaf to the welfare of this country." 

I realize thatVhen I quote these lines, I am/ only 
stating the obvious to the members of this distin- 
guished Commission, a 

But I do ask that you bear Dr. Dix's admonition 
in mind as you go about your work. 

For like^ Members of Congress, Commissions in- 
vol>^ed with such vitally:, important matters as na- 
tional library policy can become trapped in admin- 
istrative and financial detail. - 

While I urge you to become involved in the de- 
tails of'the administration and financhig of our na- 
tion's libraries, I also urge you to remember that 
these concerns are not ends jn themselves. The 
ultimate end is that librarj^s enrichr the^human spirit, 
and^youV* charge is to coiinsel us how we may best' 
attain that goal. 
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lam Estelle Brodman, Librarian and Professor 
of Medical History at Wasl^ington University School . 
of Medicine in $tl Louis/ Missouri. J am yery glac(^ 
to be able to testify before this cbmmissio)v>4or a 
number of reasons. As a member of the original 
National Advisory Commission on^ibrariesj helped 
td make the recommendations for a permanent com- 
/ mission and for the statement that "adequate library 
and informa'lion services are essential \6 tfie 
achievement of national goals." J am, therefore, 
very pleased that the Congress has embodied that 
idea in the legislation setting up this body, and that 
President N»Wfrhas promptly activated the commis' 
sion and appqlpted such"* outstanding members. We' 
afl look for great results from yotir work, although 
I for ,one, am very well aware of the time required 
and the amount of work which will have to be ex- 
pended to reach your goals, 

In\the letter inviting* me to testify before this 
" Commission, I was asked to discuss the present 
status land future direction of medical libraries. It 
would be a presunrptious person indeed, who would 
think he couldv^roeffhe future as clearly as this 
woiild require, but I should like to discuss several 
points which I bejieve might well be considered by 
the Commission, and might even become the sub*^ 
ject of lai*ger investigations supported by the Com- 
mission,' I propose to tdlk-^about (1) the principle of 
. . egalitarianis^m in access to medical infprmation, (2) 
the kinds of users of medical information we can ex- 
pect to see irrthe next few decades and iheir needs, 
^ including blanketing theory of networks, (3) the 
■ chance th^t the newer technolpgies might change 
the method of transferring medical information, and 
finally (4) the possibility that legal constrictions (es- 
peclalfy copyright) mighty rdard the best means . 
developed for such transfer of information. Ob- 
viously I cannot discuss any of these in any detail 
r within a short presentation, but perhaps a view of 

'36" ^ . ■ • . \-. 



some^of the problems and principles can indicate 
paths^ which the Commission might wish to explore. 

First let me define my terms. By "medicaf 
libraries'' I mean libraries whose basic collection 
encompasses the field of medicine per se, dentistry, 
pharmacy, nursing, and the ancillary sciences need- 
ed by biomedical workers in the furtherance of their 
goals. I include under the rubric collections of 
books, journals, tape recordings, audiovisual ma- 
terials, computer outputs anj^ any form lof informa- 
tion which can^e stored and used repeatedly. I 
maki^ littl^ifferentiation between libraries narrowly 
considered and those information services using the 
newest technologies, provided they are offered in 
conjunction, y/jth collections of information.* In 
general, ho\Arever, I shall omit collections of individ- 
ual patient records in their raw form. 

I. Egalita^^ianisnj in Access to Medical Inforrriation. 
^ Medical libraries exist to bring what has been 
learn€fd/on health and disease in the past to bear 
on ther problems of the present, in order that the 
future fpnay be able better td cope with its problems, 
this encompasses research into the basic sciences 
undefrlying biomedicine, the application of what is 
learned in patient care, and the 'education of the 
next generation who will carry on the. work. It is 
neither time-bounded nor geographically hemmed 
in: a patient with rheumatoid arthritis in Africa 
has the same disease as one in the United States, 
and a knowledge of the physiology of the Islets of 
Langerhan's is as important to the physician wit'h a 
diabetic patient today as it was to Banting and Best 
a half-century ago, when they were discovering in- 
sulin. The recent exc(iange of anti-cancer drugs 
between the scientists jn Russia and those at ogr 
own National Institutes of Health is a further^ase in 
point. , 

It is obvious'that Americans today believe that 
medical care is a right, not a privilege, as shown 



by the.m3ny bilfs in congress and the many laws 
'passed in the last few decades to extend medical 
care to more and more people. If one also believes, 
as mariy do,- that the provision of medical informa- 
tion- is ;a necessary condition to the provision of 
good medical bare, then, it follows that the presenta- 
tion of medical information is as much a right as 
is medicaTcare itself. Ev^n' accepting this;,, howevej, 
does not illuminate the best way to ^provide that 
mpdical information, and it is here that the investiga- 
tions of this Commission take on great importance. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to start with some 
historical background which might help to explain' 
how the present situatiolTbame into being.. Medical 
libraries have been supported by governments and 
private groups fpr many centuries, because all men 
fear illness and^death, and all hope that medical 
re^arch, medical training, and medical care will 
bring about conditions which lessen this fear. In 
ancient times, support went to the priest physician, 
thus invoking the highest powers of tlje here and 
Mhe hereafter. Later, and still sadly today, it goes 
to the quack, the self-styled physician, and the 
mounteb^ank. Yet the purpose has always been the 
same: to ke^illness-away, and to stay the hand^ 
of death as long aspossible. With the advent of the' 
so called "scientific age of medicinie" in the mid 
19tJ) century,* the sLctual ability ot^^the physician to 
prevent ahd cure^ came closer to the promises of 
the heaJer in previous centuries. TheR, for the first 
time, medicine^ could ^^oint statistically to lowered 
morbidity and mortality rates and payment to the 
medical profession became a good investment, 
^t is,- therefore, obvious^^why 'the New York City 
goard of-HealtK around 1880 took as its motto the 
words, *'Within limits, public health is purchasable." 
Or, to take another example, Sir Willianl Petty 
working on the Bills of Mortality in 18th century 
London, calculated how much a citizen was worth 
to the wealth of . the coontry, and concluded that it 
was an economically/sound measure to provide 
medical care, healthful dwellings, and clean air and 
water,, thus assuring that the King^s revenues and 
(^jd^tiains were enlarged.^ In other words, sick and 
clead men pay no taxes. . 
. For these and other reasons, medical libraries 
have tehded to fare better than libraries offering 
their wares to practicing engineers, ctergymen, 
brewers, bakers, or college professors. Even so, 
the large majority of medical libraries .have always 
■boen ,in straightened circumstances, made more 
isp lately by the inflationary pressures and the 
ihcrease in publications which have hit all segments 



of the field. Surveys by the American Hospital 
Association," the Medical Library Association/ and 
Dr. Alan Rees of Western Reserve University,^ have 
shown that the most common medical library in ^e 
country is the small hospital library, in a non-teach- 
ing, community hospital, without a trained attendant 
or regular hours of opening. Necessarily such li- 
braries give hardly any kind' of professional'service 
and are essentially a storehouse of minimal useful- 
ness and maximal frustration. (I do not mean to 
imply that all hospital libraries are like this, of 
course.^ There is a continuum between the poorest 
and the best, just as there is in the medicat center 
interdigitated.) Although the voices of other larger 
medical libraries are heard asking for -.new, better, 
and more expensive wares, the needs of these 
' hospital libraries are usually unheard or unheeded. 
. I have mentioned already that the national goal 
is to provide every citizen, no matter where he lives, 
with the opportunity to obtain the best medicai care. 
' known. In actuality, of coursej Neither good medfcal 
care nor good medical information services is 
available to large groups of Amencans: the poor, 
the poorly-educated, and those living in depressed 
, areas, both urban and rVefl. Ju$t as public libraries 
have "begun to realize, that the traditional services 
it offered and the attitudes it held were not meeting 
tlie needs of large ibodies of cHi^ens, and so' started 
to change to make their wares more relevant to 
present conditions, so medical libraries rpight well 
reconsider their traditional role in the provision of 
medical information and design a system which 
abandons unalloyed egaJitarianisn;! for tailored re^ 
sponses to different levels of needs. It is obvious 
that there are great differences among health work- 
ers in their needs for medical information and their 
^ ability to use it, and one vast, monolithic attempt to 
blanket everybody with the same kind qf service is 
bound to fit only a very few people and* a very few 
needs. It would also appear to be a/waste of the 
nation's resources, because although much money 
would be expended this, would not provide the 
means to solve the varying problems and thus 
assure that everyone got t^ answer that was neces- 
sary for his needs. . ^ 

. II. Uses of Medical* Literature 

This problem is more acute now than it has been 
in. the past because of the rapid proliferation' of 
^additional workers in the health care field: the 
physician's assistant, the pediatric nurse practition-' 
er, the dental assistant, the radiologicai technician, 



the physical therapist, the community worker, the 
laboratory specialist, the nurse anesthetist- and all 
the myriad of other assistants v\^o are "muJtiplying" 
the highly^trained physician^or dentist or nurse in 
our society. These people will not be able'fo handle 
the same literature- as the hjghly trained scientist 
or the physician. Without considering these people 
merely "ignorant physicians" it still must be realized 
that there will have to be an entirely different kind 
of literature, arid that there will have to be a different 
kind of service for such people. Noqe of the sys- 
tems which have been suggested or provided so far 
seem to tpke into account the needs of these grpups 
q]f peopl^. What they need arfe evaluations of the 
literature and a single answer rather than a complex 
of detailed and unweighted information. More im-: 
(bortant than a lengthy bibliography to these people, 
(as indejed to the generdi practitioner off in a cul 
de §a9 qf medical learnirtg and research) is the need 
to' speak to somebody who knows niScPwn field, 
"^^ore thian a list of literature, the practitioner at all 
levels needs a consultant and t believe that oneway 
in whicjh the medicai library in the future may per- 
form its services to the practitioner more usefully' 
than it has Jtn the past Is to act as a switching device 
between the questioner and the speciaiist— a real 
live human sp^ecialist. In addition, for the parapro- 
fessional, J believe the medicaUjbrary of the future 
will have to provide value judgments and come up 
with actual recommendations.' Up to now this has 
alwayp been shunrjed by medical librarians — and 
^rightly so, sinceVew of them" have been so well 
'trained In the field that they were ablft to make pro- 
fessional value judgments in medicine. We will need 
a different group of medical librarians in the future ' 
to take 'care of the needs of different groups of 
users of medical libraries." > 

Such librarians are likely to cost more, though 
perhjaps not as much as the generally accepted- 
prof^osal to blanket the whole country with a highly 
sophisticated system for storage and retrieval of - 
medical information, patterned on the idea of the 
teleiphone network, where each individual anywhere 
cani tap into the system from his own instrument 
and without, having to learn how the systeftn works. 
The latter system appears to be more expensive 
.than society as a whole is willing to pay for; nor 
do practitioners seem to be inclined to pay for it 
individually, since it gives them more information 
of the wrong sort than they need; while many re- 
search workers cannot even afford it. Just as the 
laifgest number of medical libraries are in small 
cdmmunity * hospitals,, so the largegt numbers of 



. health profes$ional^ are in solo praclice or in small 
community institutions, and I reiterate, the needs' 
of these practitioners is not for long, involved, djB- 
tailed studies spewed forth by the yard (even if th^'' 
could obtain copies o^the studies referred to by 
these answers), bui for a specific answer to a spe- 
cific question, generally along the lines of, '*What 
do I do now?" The newest paraprofessional worker, 
therefore, might wbll be the PIA: the Physician's 
Information Assistant, trained both in biomedical 
knowledge and in mellhods of locating and evalu- ^ 
ating ^biomedical information, to be paid for by the 
group or small hospital in which the majority of 
health professionals work.. t. 

Let me then sum up what'l believe, and what, 
rhave been trying to say. Up to riow the needs 
of those who are working Jn the field of b\p- 
medicine are varied. The scientist and the clinician- 
working at the cuttirig edge of the field need an 
extensive view of the\ literature: they need to be 
able to get It quickly; they need to have it in many 
languages and from many places;. and they wish to 
be able to evaluate ity*ihemselves. Theirs is usually 
a long-term problem on which they are working, 
rather than an immediate problem represented by a 
patient who has a certain puz>ng illness^* On the 
other hand, the general ppactitioner is usually too 
busy or too far away from the sources of informa- 
tion to be able to use the literature in this way. He 
comes to the information store with a problem-ori- 
ented question; he wants an immediate answer. He 
does not want the literature itself, he wants the 
cc^hdensation of the literature, and tie is better 
seyed by being put in touch with a specialist, who 
has himself worked in that field and who can give 
him the answer without many4ntermediaries.' Hefe 
it is,^ I think, that the medical library can act as a 
switching device. For the ever-larger group of para- 
professionals fcoming into the biomedical field, on \ 
the other hand, I believe that a librarian who makes 
value judgment and Who synthesizes literature* for 
the inquirer answers a need that has been neglected 
in the past and that ought to be served in the future. 
To reach this goal, we ne^d to invest in, a new 
paraprofessional worker— the Physician's Informa- 
tion Assistant, who, like the detail man in the com- 
mercial pharmaceutical firm, goes from physician 
to physician finding out what problems exist and 
bringing back theCahswer the next time artjund. 

Hi. New.er Tectinologies , 
1 do not mean by what I have said up to now that 
we should abandon the, research worker and the 



cljnjciari in the large medical ceiiter or research in each large institution might serve to *1eaven" 
...^.1, whole mass and further medical knowledge, ^ 



institution whose work is new, not derivative in 
medical knowledge. These people are our hope 
for the future growth of -biomedical knowledge and 
for the education of si^cceedmQ generations of bio- 



' One way for solving a great many problems, 
which has bgen touted recently, is the^etwork. 
For our discussion, we'can define a network as a 



medical workers. *Money invested in providing them >'grofcip qf libraries or information servic^, or people, 
^with a knowledge pf^what has been thought, said, or inistitutions who come together for a purpose 

^ ^ ^i«^...u^.i : — * * *u«* ^« which they will carry but jointly, and in which there 

is a series of nodes leading one to the others. There 



and done elsewher^ is an investment that pay§ tff 
have ah ever enlarging need"" 



greatly. Such peoplf 
for information, both 
.as a vital part of th^ 
which assures that 
known tomorrow. Ir^ 



-as scientists and in their rple 
chain of information transifer 
/hat is learned today wilf .be 
some ways, of course, they 
may be blamed for What .Lukasiewicz calls, "The 
Ignorance Explosion'? through the profusion of their 
publications. On the whole, however, this . group 
been the best served in our society by presently 
operating systems of Information transfer; and $ince 
the/ are usually connected with an institution, they 
have access rapidly 1p the expensive indexes and 
abstracts, the newest technical devices for storing 
and retrieving information, and can obtain a con- 
spectus of the literature^as a whole" as soon as it is ; 
published. Perhaps- they need more of the same/ 
rather than entirely new systems: more reviews of 
the literature, more synthesis of small facts, mor^^ 
Selective Dissemlnationy of Information systems, 
more access to tnore^ournals reporting small std- 
vances. . 

" It is for these people especially that such com- 
.puter systems as are provided by Chemical Ab- 



are many forms of networks from -the simple reticu- 
lated one to the hierarchical one which is central- 
ized and authoritarian. Just as there are many kinds 
Of networks, so there are many problems attached 
Ho them. While many people have held outliope for 
the advance of librarianship, 'particularly medical 
jlibrarianship through networks, the real difficulties 
/Which have occurred have made many people less 
sanguine about their future^ than was true a few 
years ago. A survey of library networks by Dr. 
Eflwin Ols^i of the University of "MarylandVhas 
shown that t^ only ones that tend tp.be successful 
are those in which someone else pays for the costs 
/Of the network or when the network works under a 
strong leader who forcefully presents his ideas to 
the groups and altows them to feel that it is a joint 
decision. Networks, like political parties, tend to be 
a series of compromises: yet only a modicum can 
be allowed if a networJf is to remain viable and not 
fair into ma% pieces. " 

'^The most successful network, outside of govern- 
Wiental ones, has been the' OCI^C .(Ohio College 



stracts, MEDLARS^ and MEDLINE have the greatest Library denter) which has pro^vided computer serv- 

^advantages, and it is this group that considers it ices ^or cataloging, and now for other things, to a 

part of their, research to learn"the details of these group of some 80 libraries in Ohio. It is now at- 

systems and thus get the most out of them. These tempting wider uses throu^hnextgnsions, to the Five 

newer -bomputer technojiggies tend to be part of Associated University Libraries in New York State 



their armamentarium as soon as the^ systems' be- 
come, available anywhere, especially the younger 
and newer members of the group, not yet part of 
the establishment "Invisible College." Since these 
people need help in, searching the literature. which 
can only be done well by someone 'with a sound 
background in their field of science, it is not' un- 



(PAUL) and to N^LINE II, the New England^ Libr^. 
Network. The'rfeason that' OCLC has been so suc- 
cessful, in my opinion (besides the. fact that it was 
originally set up with 9 large sum^ of monisy from 
^nonmember budgets), is that it takes into account ' 
the desire for individuality^ among librarians and 
libraries, and the"f^ar~C^ts .of changing an old 



common for them to have* a bibliographic assista^it earfablished library/in order to conform to the rules 
or information officer in their departments to serve 
them, or else they use Information Services, such 
as the Brairi Information Service at UCLA. It is 
unlikely, however, that a one-to-one relationship 
between ^^uch a person ^nd the scientist cgin ever 



set up by a new network. It is easy for a library of 
five books, for example, to change its cataloging 
system, but a library of five million books would 
find this a very difficult, and expensive, and a time- 
consuming matter. The QCLC has allowed^libraries 



come about in our econlmy, due to the paucity of to vary Its outputs in many^more ways than any 

such information asslstams/the disinterest or bench other network has found possible, moreover, it has 

scientists in taking on this role, and the dearth of aliowed them to manipulate a record from the store 

money to support them; but the presence of a few without changing th^ store's original work. This 



helps. solve the emotional problem of the librarian 
wiVo feels that a professional decision has been 
taken from his hands. I believe that networks which 
require the individual library to give up a share of 
its autonomy is bound to run into difficulties: Permit 
me to give^you two pers^al experiences bearing 
on this topic. The WashingtonrUniyersity School of 
Medicine Library runs PHILSOM, a sei:iajs control 
network of 7 medical libraries throughout the coun- 
try, jndluding the National Institufes of Health Li- 
brary in Bethesda, the University^ of Texas Medical 
Library in San Antonio, the University of. Utah in 
Salt Lake City, the University of Missouri-in Coium- 
bia, the University of ItMnois Medidal School in Chi-: 
cago, and the St. Louis University, as well as our- 
selves. PHILSOM controls the serials of all these 
libraries via a computer and batch processing, ffir 
approximately two to three- hundred dollars a motitti 
perJibrary, and provides eachlibrary with up-to-date 
housekeeping inforpiation about its holdings in 
printed form, claims notices, binding information, 
fiscal accounts and so forth. Our problems with 
this system are partly due to the fact that we 
"backed into" running a network, for we were using 
PHILSOM for ourselves only when we w^re asked to 
add a few other libraries, rather than designing the 
system as a network to start with. The problems 
which »we run into in this *system ig that every 
library likes to ^have so many variations on our 
standard operations. It is necessary, ofi)^Qurse,.to 
have standardization in otder to get the advantage 
of joint action and Economy of scale. This is a 
problem which is *small in our setup, but y^hlojn 
would be larger if, we had a large number of ii^ 
braries ora union book catalog instead of li^n^ng 
journals. ' / 

Similarly, we sell our computer-produced /cata- 
log cards.— or I should say, we try to self Ahem. 
The reasons given for not purjchasing our cards' are, * 
m essence, "In our library we\do it slightly different- 
ly." Just as the OCLQ has befen so successful, be- 
cause in it one can, indeed, "do it slightly^ifferent- 
ly," future networks will have to be more fl^fkible and 
permissive than has been true in the pa^.^ How to 
do this will take thought and experimentjpition. 

Most networks in biomedicine iodky depfeifjfi 
heavily upon newer technologies,, especially the 
computer. One need Only consider theluse of the- 
satellite to bring medical information |n^o remote 
areas of Alaska frbn\ the resources of|thfe Pacific 
Northwest Regional Medical Library, Jpart of thfe 
network of the National Library of Mecllcine, to seq) 
an example. ^ The use of long-line computer tele- 



phone hook-ups to bring MEDLINE to rriedicaj li- 
^ braries around ,the jpountry is another example. 
' ^electrostatic copying and even holography perform 

usfeful and new tasks in the transmission of mddical 

information. . / 

^ **' I have mentioned MELLINE several times already. 
This has'^ been one of the most succe^sful^ of the 
newer technologies offered to medical libraries in 
the recent past, and the National Library of Medicine 
is to bfe commended for having developed i*t and 
made it available? nationally. Its success has been 
due in part to the sound planning and the experience 
NLM had with the predecesisor systems, MEDLARS 
and^AIM/TWX partly because (unlikfS/IEDLARS) 
MEDLINE is an intieractive system which the inquirer 
can use. himself without the interposition of another 
person. It \s simply enough so thiat the. biomedical 
worker, especially the young research worker or 
student, accepts it hiSppily^ since he does not have 
to learn complicated systems more appropriate to 
the specialist 'in information science, l-le does not 
have- to be knowledgeable' about Boolean algebra, 
but carf .play a kind of "20-questions" ga^e^ith 
the system, which allows him to modify and change 
his search as preliminary results come in, just as he 
would do if he were searching for information manu- 
ally is a set of books or other documents. This 
important, useful, and powerful tool may very well 
change the system of medical information transfer 
and thus of medical libraries, but MEDLINE has been 
in. operation nationally for too small a time to give 
the outlines of this, clearly. It i^ hoped that money 
will be made available for further experimentation 
and expariLsipn of this and similar systems; for here 
a large set-up and tf\e Services of many different 
kinds of people will^fir necessary. 

IV. Copyright 
Since all systems for transferring biomedical 
information are bibliographic (that is, they point to 
where the informatioiTiij, rather than giving the data) 
it is stiM necessary Tor the inquirer to obtain the 
documents referred to. It is here that document pro-' 
curement service, run by the Regional Medical Li- 
braries, under the National Library of Medicine and 
the Medical Library Assistance Act, and the library 
programs of the Regional Medical Programs have\ 
been most useful. Whether this can continue as if 
has, however, is a question, because 6f the question 
of copyright. If the case against the government by 
Williams and WiJkens, now about to come before 
the courts, is won by the publishers, then the cost 
of producing interiibrary loans will increase. Wheth- 



er this is in the public interest is questionable, and. 
> so it seems appropriate to bring to this Commission 
the* need to have Congress reviste- the copyright 
lav^ on which it has been working and on which it 
has appointed anQ'' advisory group, so that the 

» country can have a clear idea of ,the best way to 

. treat those who produce our scientific and scholarly 
pubfications/ The problem of copyright -has been 
muddying the waters of librarianship, and the tf:ans- 
mission of §cholarly and' scientific information for 
too long. It is time for something to be done one 
way or4he other, and I believe that this Commission, 

* as well as scientists- and scholars in general, should 
put pressure on CongrgssjQ see that a swift com^ 

r pletjon of the new legisiatipn comes about. 

. : CONCLUSIONS 

Let me try ta sum up the things That I h^ve bSen 
trying to say. First of all, there are many users of 
medical inTormation, and it is in the public interest 
that all of them be served adequately. Many users 
have many different kinds of needs. That means 
that one great, national, nrionolithic system will not 
be equally'saccessful for ev|eryone*and may well not 
be relevant to many. A greater attention should, 
therefore, be paid to the differencjes among users of 
biomedical information; and collections and fM^h- 
. ods should be devised to help each other to the 
greatest extent. This will require 'not only money 
but different kinds of individuals to go into the field 
of thei transmission of scientific Informdtion than 
has been true in the past. 

Secondly, new fo rms of^ b iomedical informa- 
tiori-transfer-assistai;its will be necessary . in the* 
future: the Physiqiah's Information Assistant, who 
can search and synthesize the literature and make 
value judgrtients on a problem-oriented request, 
and the research scientist's Bibliographic Assistafit 
who can feed information tb a worker continuously 
and JruaW4orms. The medical library as a switching 
device between the general clinician and the spe- 
cialist will also^be necessary. . 

Finally, I call attention of this Commission to 
the way in which the copyright situation has emas- 



culated tfie ability of the libraries to bring all kinds 
of information to anybody anywhere, and have sug- 
gested that a veryjmportent thing in the^future of 
the transmission of biomfedical information is the 
need to have the copyright law rewritten to be clear 
and easy to'^use. As for the future of medical li- 
braries, i have said' that medical libraries follow 
medical practice, medical, care and medical teach- 
ing. These*are tn a sjate of violent change at the 
moment. We know that the pattern of medical care ' 
Which has been evolving in the United States over 
the past few hundred years Will probably 'be changed 
drastically within the next decade. In order for 
medical libraries to perform their functions as the 
transmitters of the information needed by these new^* 
forms of/practice, it will be necessary for them to^ 
broade^ their subject scope of the collection, their 
subject knowledge, .their ability to work with differ- 
, ent f/eople. I believe that it j^mcumbent upon the 
medical profession itself,\to help in devising ways 
of bringing inforniation to all the peoplfe who need 
/t, and Tbelieve that in this kind of endeavor the 
rriedical library should not be a passive instrumen- 
tality, but should be a dynamic member of the group 
which holds as has been said by the ^ible, "I labor 
not for myself but for all thbse-'who love learning." 
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In its deliberations' over the past four Years the 
(Ohio) Stat6 Library Board has on a nuhnbe'r of 
.occasions reviewed the Nelson Associates* 1967 
report, i4mer/can Sfafe Libraries and State Library 
Agencies: An Overview; the 1970 (and earlier) edi- 
tion of Standards for Lityrary Functions at tlie State 
Level {ALAf 1964 and 1970); and a number erf other 
"analyses of state library roles and operations. Each 
lime our attention is directeid toward both the in- 
creasingly important role which the state libraries 
shQuld play in statewide library development and 
in fiationaL planning, and toward a number of-^on- 
^str^ints which militate against. fully carrying put this' 
responsibility^ In these, comments I would like to 
address myself to foiir of the latter, touch upon 
some of the ways in which we are atternpting to 
deal with them, and suggest three ways in which the 
National, Commission might assist iitate library 
boards, commissions, and other lay groups v^ich 
bear some responsibility for state library functions. 
1. Limited resources as a library wliicli serves tlie 
information needs of a sophisticated' governnHent. 
The State Library serves as a Reference library for 
state departments, agencies, boSrds, and commis- 
sions. A few special libraries such as the Legisla- 
tive Service Commission and the Department of 
Taxation are operated by individual stat^depart- 
ments, but only three are staffed by traineoitbrari 
ans. ^ . 

We believe it is important that state agencies 
be aware of the services available to them from 
the State Library and that the State Library utilize 
every possible means to provide access to informa- 
tion and material not available in its own collection. 

One of the key «^pmbers of our reference staff 
is the State Government Serviced Specialist, who 
acts as liaisdn between state agencies and- the 
library. This staff specialist notifies agencies and 
individuals of acquisitions in their own fields, as- 
sists in the organization of collections and brings 



information on state progra«n& back to the Library. 
, Staff teamwork and cooperation between agen-^ 

^cies is vital in facilitating access to resources. In 
the prbvision of reference and information service, 
emphasis is placed on indexes, abst(actp, and serv- 
ices which will act as a key to Qther collections., 

"'A contract with Ohio State University provides a 
reproduction service for technical and professidTial 
journals. The. Union Catalog lists the nonfiction 
holdings of 35 libraries in Ohio which cooperate in 
Interlibrary lendrng. A tetet^pe system linking the 
State Library, the Union Catalog, andjwo existing 
networks is being used experimentally ]to speed in- 
terlibrary loan service. A terminal which provides 
access to ihe OSU collection locates requested 
materials in their system and makes them available 
to" state government personnel. * 
2. difficulties in recruiting and retaining ^ a highly 
qualified staff, particularly for library developrtient • 
functions, .Working' within the state government- 
structure presents us with such problems as non- 

* competitive pay schedules, limited flexibility in ad- 
justing pay scales, difficulties in providing profes- 
sional staff with the opportunity to participate in 
out-of-state conferences, and a 10-day vacation 
period which is substantially shorter than the vacar 
tipns given most other librarians in the state. These 

jffactors make it difficult for the State Library to com- 
pete with public, academic, and school libraries for « 

-the caliber staff we r\eed: 

V\%Jiave, on. the other hand, made full use of 

lj[some benefits otbeing a part of state government,, 
particularly through^ capitalizing on opportunities ; 
for management training programs. We have en- 
couraged our staff to participate in a variety of 
professional development programs, and for the 
past three years have had a contract with the School 
of Library Science at Case Weistern Reserve Uni- 
versity for an "Advanced Professional Training Pro- 
gram'' which provides brief^minars, related field 
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trips, and other useful contiriuing educational ex- 
periences for our staff. ^ ' 
3. Practical problems in carrying c^t a cqqrdinatingy 
and leadersTiip function for autonomous libraries, of 
difterent^ types. The 252 piiblic libraries, 288 
branches, mo^e than 62 colleges and universities 
which maintainlibraries on main apd regional cam- 
puses, the libraries in some. 5,037 school buildings 
in the state, and some 157 speciaU libraries in Ohio 
constitute a cpmplex of Jibrary systems and sub-- 
systems. Inevitably °a state Hbrary can have only 
limited effect qn their decisions and programs. 

in the discharge of its responsibility for a state- 
wide program and the development and cpordina- 
>tipn>of library services, the State Library Board has 
encouraged the widest feasible participation in 
planning and evaluation. Our relationships with 
libraries and such nongovernmental organizations 
as the Ohio, library Association and the Ohio 
. Library Trustees Association respects differing 
roles. In fact, the Ohio Library Developmerit Plan 
(1968), resulting from more than two year's worl< 
in surveying and analyzing library conditions and 
n^eds, includes a basic letatement on local respon- 
sibility, state responsibility, and the responsbjlity 
of the professional and trustee associattons: 

In continuing educatidn programs sponsored by 
the State Library Board apd made available to Ohio 
librarians, there has been an emphasis on manage-"* 
ment of resourcefis, analysis pf needs, and sound 
planning and development. 

We have undertaken a number of steps to in- 
crease face-to-face comrnunicatibn ijetween librar- 
ies and the State Library. In addition to staff and 
board participation in meetings throughout Ohio, 
we have begun a smaN but important program (also 
yonder the contract with Case Western Reserve 
-University) of hiaking it possible for librarians from 
aJI. sized libraries to visjt the State Library to learn 
about its resources and become acquainted witfi 
* its 9^ff ''and programs. ' , V 

As an agency of state government we have tried 
taforrh an alliance with those state agencies which 
operate prbgranris jn which focal- service outlets 
might .profitably cooperate with local libraries. The 
statewide BOOKS/JOBS' program, brought about 
through cooperation between the State Library and 
the Bureau of Employment Services, put Ohio's 
public libraries in touch with many iocal^ublic 
and volunteer groups concerned with the informa- 
tion needs of the unemployed and under-em- 
ployed. Cooperation with the Department , of Eco- 
nomic and Community Devefbpment h^ made pos- 



sible, improved public lit)rary service to lopal goverh- 
*ment officials, apd is now opening neW avenues 
for library use xjf CATV. State Library coaperation 
^with the Administration on Aging facilitated partici- 
pation in statewide- planning meetings for the 1&71 
White House Conference on Aging and involved^ 
others libraries throughout the state in community 
forums and task forces. The State Library's C^n»» 
sultant for Children's Services works closely^ with 
the State Department of Education and one of thefT 
joint concerns has been library ^participation in the 
Right to Read effort. Each of thesfe contacts has 
helped us and other lil^raries analyze the needs of 
user groups amd has had some influence on our' 
collective ability to develop an ^appropriate library 
service response. • ' jp 

4, Developing^ a prpgram without adequate appro- 
priations. The State Library Board is too dependent 
upon fede^i^ funds for on-igoing responsibilities 
which are state concerns. White the state support 
of State Library operations was substantially in- 
creased in 1971, the state appropriation for the fi- 
brary and for state aid r^nks well below standards 
and the support level of other states. Library Serv- 
ices and Construction /tet funds have had consider- 
able impact on library services, yet they are less 
than 3 jDercent of'-the total library expenditures in 
Ohio. : - ' / : V 

We have usfed Library Services and Construction 
Act funds both to strengthen the State Library!s 
capability, and for grants. These grants have been 
extiaordinarily useful ih the statewide library devel- 
opment program. It has been our objective to re- 
duce the. State- Library BQard's reliance on federal 
funds for operation of the State Library. As the' 
State Library Board secures iiio re adequate funding 
of the State Library operalnons, Lt increases, thex 
proportion of funds going (into granjts, and such 
grants to public libraries ana^^ increasingly im- ^ 
portant priority of the State " ^ 

While we have been successful inf isecliring inr 
creased appropriations for the State Lib/ary from 
state sources, we have experienced t^he effect of 
the drop-off of federaf support. While 1972 LSCA 
funds were inci'eased-^ver 1971, they were less 
than the amount available five years ago. At this 
moment, after the August 16 veto of the HEW ap- 
propriation, we are experiencing the uncertainty of 
operating on a continuing resolution which provides 
less money for LSCA programs than was available 
in 1972. 

The federal Library Services and Construction 
Act has made great advances in library services. 



but appropriajtidns have always fallen short of the 
authorization. At the sam^ time we recognize the 
need for state appropriations for a gfeatly expanded 
state aid program which wjll solve our problems in 
the uneven distribution of library resources: 64 
percent of the books, 74 percent of wie staff, and 
64 percent of Ihe tax income of public libraries are 
in the llbraries-of only 12: counties. The per capita 
income of libraries ranges from $8.23 in the highest 
coynty to 76 cents in the lowest. Merely adding 
resources oh a library or ipunty basis wilUnot solve 
this problem and funding and implementation of the 
Ohio Library Developmen|: Plan will provide the 
regional systems and netwbrk development needed." 
to remedy this. 

As the president of the State Library Boarcl,va 
former trustee of the Akron Public Library, and as a 
social worker, it concerns me that/iibrary resources 
are not fully used by people who raeed information 
most. There are thousands of people in our state 
whose lives could be immeasurably enriched if 
they werfe tq discover. and use their libraries. I am^ 
concerned that trustees and staff make more direct^ 
contact with thd people we are trying to serve and* 
that we make such bhanges In^pur library service as 
might be necessary to meet these needs. I am 
pleased that the State Library Board has made it 
possible for a number of Ohio libraries of different 
sizes to develop new programs for special needs. 



and I believe that some of these^ projects have' been 
instrumental in these libraries' redirecting more of 
their Qwn resources to tfiese. rfeeds. ' v * 
' Most of the problems I have outlined here must 
be solved by Ohio people, but they are' not unique 
\o Ohio.. I will suggest three waysnn whi^h the 
National Commission could assist us and other 
states. These are: 

1. Bring to/the attention of the. President and 
^ the Congress both the signiificant impact 
' which limited LSCA funds have had on serv- 
•ices to people, and the need for adequate 

LSGA appropriations. . I 

2. Bring statewide library services needs and 
state library agency needs to the attention 
of the Council of StatQ Governments, t^e 
National (Governors' Conference, and the 
National llegislative Conference. • ■ ^ 

' 3. The NationSil Commission might take leader- 
^ ship ig bringing together, the members of 
state library boards and commissions in some 
kind of brief assembly along with govern-, 
ment officials and users to, examine common 
problems and. possible solutions. 
As I explained in my earlier corres|$ondence, I 
regret very much th^t I will be unable to bie in Chi- 
cago September 28. I wish the Comniission well 
in its deliberations and look forward to its accom- 
plishment. * ' ' 




THOMAS M. BROWN* 
: • ' Head Librarian 

New Trier High School West 
> Northfield,; Illinois ^ 
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This letter is in response to yours of July 14, 1972. 
The following statement's reflect some of the con- 
cerns for libraries which I feel the NationaL.Com- 
mission shbuld^explore, although they" are by no 
TTieans all inclusive of my library concerns nor very 
exhaustive in analysis. ^ ^ . 

' 1. The use of library personnel. As- chairman of 
the Advisory Committee to the Illinois Library 
, . Task Analysis Project (LSCA fundetj) I have 
been .involved in identifying and exajfiininfl 
tasks performed in libraries. When Fhase . 
^111 of this project .is completed (problbly in 
late summer 1973)<a publication will be avail- 
able v^hich will give administrators a tool with 
which to evaluate their current staff assign- 
ments against th(B goals of their institutions, 
"/'We hope this will make for more efficient- 
Utilization of current personnel. 
The five-year experience with the project 
suggests the following[ to me: 
(A) Each library ought to look at each task 
now being performed to determine 
whether i{ makes a necessary contribu- 
^ tiori to thejibrary program of that insti- 

tution. 

* . (B) Smalle/ libraries ought to be provided 
incentives to use professional personnel 
cooperatively to the end that more effi- 
cient utilization will be made of the pro- 
' fessional's training. This /n/g/7f involve 
a) operating smaller libraries » with ap- 
propriately trained technical assistants 
qualified to provide minimal referencis 
and other patron services, and b) pro- 
^ viding more extensive patron ^rvice by. 
telephone from the small librat^to some 
more remote central location^ (arrtl per- 
haps thereby necessitating higher levels 
of support for library programs from 
state or federal sources), and c) sending 
• such materials as meet the patron's* 
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needs direct to the patron's home, re- 
quiring him to make one visit to ^the li- 
brary i#r ^ervice,^and one visit to the 
library (or a library) to return the ma- 
teriajs. 

(CJ Larger <ibraries need^o be provided^bp- 
" portunities for the chief administrator 
or personnel specialist to become fa- 
\ miliar with task anialysis as one tool in 
restructuring* library jobs to provide bet- 
. ter service for all concerned. 
, (D) Libraries at every level need to be pro- 
/ vided incentives to increase the ratio 
of support pers&hnel to professional per-^ 
sonneJ, with, of cdOrse, adequate "safe- 
guards to insure that each staff person 
will be expfected to perform at a high 
level, but^only within the framework of 
his formal training and experience and 
that the public will always receive com- 
petent guidance and assistance. Li- 
, *braries of all types are prbbably under- 
staffed at present. The Illinois Library 
T^sk Analysis Project^ suggests that 
- while additional professional staff may 
be^needed, institutions tieed to look at 
overall utilization of personnel ^in jux- 
taposition with specific institutional 
goals before they hire stafLat any level, 
and .that quite possibly not very many 
libraries or librarians are now equipped 
to do this. 
Cooperative use of resources. 
^'i(A) School library; budgets have not expand- . 
ed as rapidly as the information needs 
of individual students, and the media 
needs of newer educational teaching 
{Strategies. In most -communities, in Illi- 
nois, at least, a student has access to 
extensive information resources beyond 
t' his local public library through his local 
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pubHo library, but he fcannot similarly 
riBach- jbeyond his school library through 
his school library, and thus a heavy user 
of inforjn^tion uses his time and the pro-* 
fiBssional staff time of ^he libraries he 
uses inefficiently. The student would be 
served best if (1) he could be taught, 
well to use the resources of any library, 
(2) J be required to exploit firtly the re- 
, sources of a^ school library before going 
beyond a schopF library,. (3) and if those 
resources proved inadequate to his 
needs the local resource - person, the 
school librarian^ could^ help- him reachf 
beyond that collection, identify Jikely- 
materials ^of use to him and hayje these 
sent tO' his home directly, with his re-' 
.sponsibility being to return thia materials 
to his ischool library for return^ to the 
appropriate Jibrary. This would ^involve, \ 
at least, (1) a level of. cooperation J>e- 
tween schools and library systems not 
common in^ Illinois today, (2) additional 
financial respurces, (3) re-training or 
continuing education of many school 11-^ 
brarians to learn of sources not previous- 
ly utilized, (4) ip^ most cases an expan- 
sion of school library staffs, ^) expan- 
sion of reference arid other.support per-- 
sonnel in systems offices, arid (6) some 
provision of information service to the 
general public by the school lll^rary not 
previously given. It yyoiild fix in the high 
school the responsibility for informa- 
tion service to high school students and 
make for a. more equitable utilization of 
both high school and ^public library col- 
lections. 

It should be possible with equipm^ent' 
now in use for a group of libraries to be 
on-line With a major library or processing 
center for most technical processing 
functions. To test the practicability of 
such prpgrams the National Commission 
jnight structure a pilot prograrft includr 
ing, an example, a major university, such 
as Northwestern^, currently convertingio 
computer technical processing, and 
some of the larger suburban secondary 
schools in the surrounding area. Shar- 
ing the costs of MARC tapes, of the tech- 
nical expertise of programmers,, of the 



techfiician/s, of the operating; costs t)f 
the equipment, etc., promises trUe say- 
. ings to all participating"^ institutions, yet 
it really has not been tested to denrxon- 
strate this nor . is it likely to be as long 
as the Initial cpsts of conversion to it 
remair|, staggering and the spectre of 
reconversion costs remaia in the back- 
groundf ' The possibility; of . encourag- 
ing lnter^library4^cooperation on the level 
of public and privately suppor|ed insti- 

* • tutioiiis -servicing a variety o| clientele, 

possibly coordinated by some program 
of the Sjtate Library, is considerable, 
but*no one library has the resources to 

* , risk in a pilot project of sufficient scope 

» to demonstrate the validity of such a 
" scale of interlijbrary cooperation. 
3. ^Training of schoollibrary personn4l. ^ 

(A) In the summer of 1972M .was privileged 
to teach a course in 'school Hbrary ad- 
ministration; One of the students em-? 

^ * ployed in a special sGjIpool for the educajv, 
tionally' disadvantaged wished to struc?- 
. ture a program for these students fof the 
fall. It was apparent to me after work- 
ing with her that very little is , known 
about workin4kWith the disadvantaged 
student, about his needs for information, 
about his needs for skills in interpretat- 
ing the information once found, Per- 
haps the National Commission can stim- 
ulate reaearcb^to identify the informa- 
tion needs of the disadvantaged in bur 
society, the tethriiques necessary to pro- 
- vide it to them, and the special training 

I . requirements of those information spe- 
cialists who would work with the cultur- 
ally or educationally disadvantaged. 

(B) For years the school librarian has served 
^ young peopte well by understanding the 

nature Of the school curriculum, the psy- 
chology and growth patterns of young 
people, and . developing a thorough 
knowledge of the materials of the locaf 
dollection. These remain very real needs 
of school, information specialists, but 
some others have been identified: (1) 
the range of planning and evaluatioh 
. activities necessary to a modern media 
^ program in schools, (2) the need fgr a 
school information specialist to^be able 
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to structure research which will deter- 
mine, the nature of intormation use in' 
his own schooNystem, th^ specific ha^ 
ture of resefirqh skills TfefcWiystudents 
and staff, ah d (3) a more creativeAlndec-^ 
standingl of the interactions l}etween hur 
man beings. 

■ '• ■ ■ • ' 

Good evaluation instruments for library 

programs^are not available. 

We dori't know how students . -find 
most of the information they do findn^nor 
how they integratp schoohexperiences 
with other life experienGes) nor whether I 




any research skilhteaching has aoiy ef- 
, 'feet at all. ; . - ^ 

School librarians (and I include jinyself) 
' need to have better understanding of 

these areas than they da npw. Quite 
-..^ possibly the National Commission can 

stirinulate the creStion of programs with- 
. ' In the existing programs for educating 
» sdhool librarians which will provide more 

substantial backgrounds in these areas 

fbr\ the practitioner than has heretofore 

been the case: 

If any ofMhpse ideas are not clear I shall be 
ipy to attem{j(t an expansion 'of them. 



WIlLIAM S. BUDINGTPN 
Executive Director and Librarian 

Tnje John Crerar Library _ 
Chicago, Illinois 

STATEMENT 

Prepared for the ' 
National Commission otr Libraries and Information Science 



Through invited statements and in its nearlngs, 
the Commission will, without doubt, vifew an exceed: 
ihgly diverse picture of resources, needs, probleriT)^ 
and'communities. We wish^^ as suggested, 1o touch 
oa specifics of urban area Information needs as 
they affect Crerar Library; on the fiscal problems of 
* this unusual type of institution; and on some ifximedi- 
ate and longer range remedies. 

One view of the meitropolitan area sees t ie pro- 
liferation of jurisdictions, *of. units of government 
^and their service agencies, many of which require 
.and may provide information. Another view sees 
the conqentratioh of developing irtstitutions,-pf hew 
universities, of community colleges. Still another 
view notes the fantastic spectrum of information 
users, from preschool to Nobellsts to industrial ^ex- 
ploiters of technological breakthroughs. And Wnally, 
there is the oyerwhelrriing flood of new publications; 
some (but not all) of which carry new infornriation. 
Not all of these factors are unique in metropolitan 
areas. But, together in the urban pressure cooker, • 
they produce an educatipnal and intellectual- brew 
of bewitching portent. 

Many nqw Information resources haye been born 
into this context. The existing prior corpus qf re- 
corded information, however, needed by most 
organizations at, one time or another, i^ to be found 
only in the true research libraries, at major 
derniip institutions, a few public libraries, and 
independent research libraries. The pressures» 
these resources, from all quarters, have grown to 
a tolerance-straining level., * 

Within the above complex, the independent re- 
search libraries have particular missions and ynique 
needs. To a degree not matched by any othier type 
of library, the independents have significancel at 
national and international levels — Crerar, New- • 
berry, Linda Hall, Huntington, Folger, and so on. 
While in some instances, substantial use of these 
resources is made by local and- regional users, the 
recipient demography-is found to be exceedingly ex- 
tensive. Crerar's statistics are of interest on this 
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point. As part of its support program, Crerar 'offers 
memberships to, Fndiyiduals andv to institutions/ 
(While any individual may use the resources on the 
premises, the borrowing privilege 'is extended only 
to members.) Its 383 currerit student members, 
contributing to the support of the Library, come from' 
56 educational institutions in seven states; 1n Addi- 
tion, of course, are the thousands of non-contributor 
student users. The 309 .corporate and institutional 
members are located in fifteen states dnd two prov- 
ihces. Durjng 1971, photocopy and loan services 
were provided to 1,556 different organizations. in 
47 states, and to 137 institutions in, 31 foreign 
coiintries. ' . . - 

Not only is the secvice pattern unconflned by or- 
ganizational parentage, but the administrative, ac- 
quisitions and service programs have the advantagife 
of independence and flexibility to meet ia' wide va- 
riety of^requirements and opf3rortunities. Collection 
development need not hew to curricuiar patterns, * 
. but can instead specialize to great depths and/or 
aspire to great breaclth of coverage. Response is 
thus possible' not on^y to individual disciplines but^ 
to interdisciplinary developments arid mission-ori-- 
erited needs. V . 

. ^But with these singular accomplishniehts c'ornjB 
singular problems; mainly fiscal in nature. Mast- ' 
of the independent research libfaries were estab- 
lished years ago by munificent bequests. Despite 
the changed economics of the tim'es„ there^hovers 
about these institutions an aura ^ of wealth j/vhich, 
in most instances, is no longer real but which elimi- 
nates them from first considerations of charity or 
the need for any external support. Ttiey are not • 
eligible for local tax support ifunds. They are ndt^ 
eligible for federal support fund^ from the^Library 
Services and Construction Act. They are-not fully 
eligible for grants under provisions of -the iHigher 
Education Act; tecent amendments qualify them 
only to the extent that they "provide library and in- 
formation services to Institutions of higher edupa- 
,tion on a formal, cooperative basis.'-' This is ef- 
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fectively rib help at all to their real needs. Further- 
more, the continuing existence of such libraries is 
threatened by tax reform provisions applicable to. 
private foundations, taking no cognizance of the 
essential nature and objectives qf library and simi- 
lar institutional endowments. 

* Remedies ^o the iforegoing specific ill are read- 
ily apparent. Legislative changes are urgently 
needed to rectify the inequities. The programs of 
thesp libraries in large part support^ljie research 
of students from educafibnaJ institutions; such pro- 
grams sho|jld be equally eligible foi- financial sup- 
port, without the requirement for formal cooperative 
' arfangemenls. The fact that Crerar is a public li- 
brary obviates'the need for formalities, and most 
other similar institutions are accessible without con- 
tractual rigmarole. Likewise, sensible revision of 
tax legislation seems a reasonable suggestion. 

. Finally, consideration should be given to recog- 
nizing the private research libraries — and possibly 
others as well as intellectual resources of na- 
tional import and significance. In their absence, 



needed resbuifces either would not exist, or would 
be Waste*fully /duplicated 9t enormous and competi-^ 
tively magnified -cost A currently popCilar prescrip-u 
tion is the imposition of "user charpes," and the in- 
sistence on "cost-benefit" justification. There is' 
np social yardstick known which is capable of pro- 
viding such accounting with respect to information 
resource management. The notion that research 
^ r^ources can be self-supporting short-^ightedly 
' fails to distinguish the' order$ of m'agnitiJ^le and real 
origins of the costs. v 

Designatioh as regional or national institutions 
of assured strength and continuing presence mjay 
indeed be.reqiijred if they are to survive and grow, 
instead of wither and disappear. As a Midwest col- 
lege president feared for his institution, the inqle- 
fjfepdent research library director^can also §ay, "A 
slow death as^we are experiencing [may go} prac- 
titally unnoticed.."' Unnoticej^, that is, until the aca- 
demic and other research. communities are sudden- 
ly faced with a void, whe/e once there was the basis 
*and foundation for achievement. 
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THOMAS L. CARNEY 
Director 

Cedar"^ Rapids Public Library 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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* I am writing in response to your letter received 
July 18, 1972, in regard to\my thoughts on pi||plic 
library devejjelpment in the medium-sized commu- 
nity. For the sake of brevity, 1 have outlined sev^ 
eral areas and trends which I see occurring and 
have deliberately omitted an excess of statistical 
information. I am sure you haver Iteard most of 
these argunfients many times, but 1 hope they are 
not too redundent. 

1. With the rise in broad independent study and 
educatiopal opportunities and the "need to 
know" to function in our increasingly com- 
*plex society, access to ahd^utilization of both ' 
printed and audip-visual materialjs, has be- 
ipome essential to personal development. Ac- 
quiring, housing, and^ effectively distributing 
the materials produced by the most sophisti- 
' cated informational explosion known to man 
^ to meet these peeds oh the local level is 
perhaps the greatest and most frustrating 
challenge facing medium-sized public librar- 
ies today. It appear^ evident that jn additibri 
to offering outreach services and traditional 
services, medium-sized libraries will witness 
and bear;the burden of an increase in the 
^ next few years as infomational and reference 
centers by persons o1f all ages, but particular- 
. ly by the non-student adult. 
^2. For at least seventy-five ' years, effective 
coordination of all library services in a given 
community has been discussed, but the pro- 
gress toward this gbal has been smaN. One 
' ' of the major obstaci 5S in this quest has been 
the need to preserye the primary purpose 
for which a specific type of library exists. In- 
stead of structuring different types of librar- 
ies under a "coordinating" administrator^r 
merging various types ,of libraries, local 
, . libraries might consider the possibility of 
forming a. federation or counciJ^to facilitate 
communication and joint planning 'of serv- 
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ices. The Cedar Rapids Public Library is 
currently participating, in a metropolitan 
reference cooperative with' local industrial, 
college, public, and private* libraries. Two 
recent results of this Interaction have been 
the interchange of purchases and the deveh 
opfnent ot^.computerized union list pf seri- 
als. Any person seryed by one Ibrary in the 
coop has direct personal accessSo any other 
library's collection in the coop on a referral 
basis. Support for the cpoperatfve has been 
on a local nature which indicates "that it is 
worth doing whether or not Federal monies 
^re available for such a purpose! . The 
cooperative has been a great help- in utilizirigf 
local resources (public and private) for the 
beneifit of the entire community,, the day 
of a medifim-sized public library meeting all 
informational inquiries on requests for mater- 
ials from within its own four walls is gOTie if 
indeed\n reality the possibility ever existed. 

Changes in copyright law appear likely ia 
the next few years and these Will be extrem- 
ely important to the medium^ized public 
library^ Unlimited copying is certainly not 
fair to authors and publishers and the de- 
velopment bf sophisticated copying n^ac^ines 
at an affordable cost to medium-sized bublic 
libraries has probably accelerated the in- 
equities in an aricient copyright law. How- 
ever, if photocopying^Js tdo severely limited 
or assessed a high fee as compensation to 
the copyright owner, a real burden Will be 
placed on the [nedium-sized! public library. 
I would hope that the, National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science would 
spend some time studying "this area with the 
possibility of'reaphihg the most 'desirable 
recommendations for changes in faw which 
would be mutually advantageous to aut^iors, 
publishers, and library users. 
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Inadequate space for bookd, people, staff, 
'and new services is one of the major prob-* 
lems facing effective public library service 
in Cedar Rapids. We currently occupy a 
Carnegie library building built for a city one- 
forth the size of Cedar Rapids today, to 
. which ihree small later additions bave been 
added leaving a main library 23;000 square 
feet short of meeting the 1969 minimum 
American Library Association standards. 
The main building is 4urther restricted due 
to, a broken floor plan and poor mechanical 
systems. For example; The two story 
building has nine random levels. Three air 
conditioning systems arid six window units 
are Id operation and'yet 40% of the main 
building is not air conditioned. Our chil- 
dren's librarian has her office on one level, 
her library on another, and her storytelling 
area on yet another level. The Adult Depart- 
ment was built to accommgdate 28,035 books. 
Yet today there are' <wer 83,000 books in this 
part of the collectiSn- not to mention thou- 
sands of records, 15,000 bound periodical 
volumes, 50,000-60,000 pamphlets, govern- 
ment documents, 700 telephone directories, 
8mm and 16mm films, thousands of paper- 
backs, and much more. George S. Bobinski 
in his recent book "Carnegie Libraries" in- 
dicates that 1,137 Carnegie buildings are still 
operated with substantially th^ same exterior 
as when they were first built, "^"^^us, tFie prob- 
lem must be one that Is being faced in count- 
less rrjediuoT-sized communities. With the 
tying of construction funds to the property 
tax, the future replacement or exRansion of 
these 60-70 year old buildings does not look 
bright. The problems posed by out-dated, in- 
efficient physical facilitiear"wil I become even 
more acute in future years in hindering the 
medium-sized public library's ability to pro- 
vide the quality of service it has so ably done 
in the past. 

As communities continue to grow in popuUr^ 
tion antt diversity, increases in the number of 
both professional and clerical staff members 
'^is anticipated if a high standard of public 
library service is to be maintained. American 
Library Association standards indicate that 
the Cedar Rapids Public Library should em- 
ploy 4 additional professional jibrarians and 
12 additional clerical staff. Most medium- 



sized public libraries do not appear to have 
adequate staffing and this will become even 
more critical as the public user presents his 
denjands for increasingly sophisticated serv- 
ices. 

6. The complexity of the various aspects of our 
society today requires that individuals have 
access to information and supportative ma- 
terials in order to lead more productive lives. 
Cedar Rapids, with a wide variety of excel- 
lent libraries, is located in a county public 
•library service and is, surrounded by many 

. towns that either have no public library serv- 
ice or inadequate service. It seems incredible 
* to me that as we approach the two hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of our country and 
the twentieth anniversary of the 1956 Federal 
Library Services Act that there are large num- 
bers of rural adults that do not have any ac- 

v^ess to 9 library of any type. As medium- 

^ sized cities become identified more and more 
as cultural, economic, sfnd educational cen- 
ters in their geographical setting, develop- 
ment of the medium-sized public tibrsiry as a 
regional library center appears to be a 
reasonable developmental goaL Such a sys- 

. tem could be structured to protect local in- 
terests and preserve the desirable effects of 
local pride and participation in (iHannin^ li- 
brary development. Larger and more special- 
ized collections eould be utilized as back-up 
resources provided fair and adequate com- 
pensation of those' services could be paid, 
the introducti6n of State and/or Federal aid 
on a more massive scale would certainly ac- - 
cqlerate this prbcess. A funding switch from 
a property tax dependency tq financing by an 
income tax would also probably accelerate 
the process of delivering library services to 
rural areas. 

7. Extension programs of service to those per- 
sons in need of special types of services, 

_ such as inmates of correctiohaf institutions, 
the homebound, the culturally disadvantai^d, 
the blind and handicapped, the elderly, per- 
sons suffering fromi short-term illnesses, and 
the chronically ill are generally lackiQg or 
inadequate. HopiBfully, the next few y^rs 
will see an increased -emphasis on the devJjt- 
opment of special extension services to per-^ 
3ons who for one reason or another cannot 
utilize the traditional concepts of^ublic li- 
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brary service. This projected goal is in keep- 
ing with the ideal of universally available' 
public library serviceis. 
I have included a background sheet on the Cedar 
Rapids area for your information in evaluating my 
Comments. Obviously, I am very much influenced by 
the nature and composition! of the community in 
which I work and you should take this into account. 
The following is a list of services which have been 
implemented at the Cedar Rapids Public Library 
■within the past tWo years. These are in addition to 
provrding the mor<^ traditional adult reader's assist- 
^ant, reference, extension, and, children's ^services 
and illustrate the demands that are being made on 
*imedium-sized public libraries. My personal evalua- 
tion IS that demands of this type will increase rapidly 
rather than decrease.. 

1. The Cedar' Rapids Public Library is working 
with a volunteer cad|;e of approximately 
twenty individuals at a local hospital to pro- 
vide library service to short-term patients. 

2. A drug education program is currently being 
developed at a cost of approximately $25,000. 
This program is financed by local , funds 
combined with a L.S.C-A.^grant and involves 

" ■ several social service agencies and the Cedar 
Rapids Community Public School System. It 
is being adpiinistered by the Cedar Rapids 
Public Library. 

3. Service is currently being ..directly delivered 
\ , to the Linn County Jail; Special ProblemsT 

Center; Meth-Wick Manor (a home of primar- 
ily elderly persons); the Home foj^ Aged 



Women; and sirhilar organizations in the com- 
4 munity- 

4, -A books*by-mail program is being conducted 
which provides delivery -of library materials 
for an individual who cannot use existing ' 
public library facilities- ^ 

5. The Cedar Rapids Public Library is a member* 
. of the Iowa Library Information Teletype Ex- 
change which allows rapid location and de- 
livery of interlibrary loan materials. 
A Friends of the Public Library organiza- 
tion came into being in March, 1972^ to aid 
in the development' of library programming. 
The Cedar Rapids Public Library recently 
joined a 16mm film cooperative tojat least 
proyide the beginnings of 16mm film service 
to the comrpunity. 

The Cedar Rapids Public Library is an asso-. 
ciate member of the Periodical Center of the 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest. This 
has greatly -expanded local access to periodi- 
cal articles. " . 
A dial-a-story program is in' operation which, 
allows preschoolers^ to hear taped stories 
over their home telephone by-dialing a pre- 
determined: number. Over 175,000 calls 
should be handled by the automated equip- 
ment this year. 

Increased emphasis is being given to utilizing 
•automation for clerical routines. 
I hope that you find this letter of value as you 
pursue your very dlffji^ult task. If I can be of further 
assistance, please dp not hesitate to contact me. 
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I welcome the opportunity to share with: you 
some ideas regarding new directions for the public 
library, and recurring education for librarians. 
L The 'Public Library ^ 

There is urgent need for research and demon- 
stration to examine and assess^in a variety of criti- 
cal dimensions, the urban public library as a viable 
service institution, what its alternate futures might 
bSi and what the rol? of the Federal government 
should be in supporting and reshaping it. The fiscal 
crisis ^f . mpst cities, makes it eaSenttol that such 
needed exploration be funded at the federaf level 
sincq state and local funds today are often not even 
sufficient for minimum day-to-day operation. 

The American Public LibJrary is now suffering 
an Identity crisis. \ 

The recent Public Library Goals Feasibility Study, 
directed by Mrs. Allie Beth Martin,* has documented 
again that public librarians cling to the (Concept that 
they serve all strata of society and all individuals 
within their siipport^area, whereas in practice, librar- 
ies are structured to serve a well defined minority 
of white, well educated, rrltddle class people. ^' 
. As major urban libraries Idse their traditional 
clientele in the widespread flight to the suburbs, 
they face such crucial problems as: 

1.. A new pubUe (often less educated, culturally 
^different, economically deprived, of minority 
group background) who are not accustomed 
^to using library service as it has been and 
is structured. . 
2. Excellent and expensiye-to-maintain^ undupli- 
catable research level collections, relatively 
unused by the core city residents, and in 
great demand by businesses, industries, stu-t 
dents, professional people and other resi- 
dents of the suburbs, to whom they' are 
legally closed. \ ' r. 



* Public Library Association. A Strategy for Public Library 
Change, pp. ix-x. Chicago; American Library Association, 



3. An eroding tax base in the correctly and the 
need to find some way to transcend the 
political fragmentation of the metropolitan 
Region in-order to plan area wide service. 
Public libraries are also losing, many of their 
traditional users with the development and sub- 
stantial improvement of other resources in school, 
community college, college, university and special 
libraries. • 

As information explodes in range and depth, the 
cost rises of providing access to it in a vari^y of 
print and non-print forms. People have greatly in- 
creased need for information, packaged in new 
ways. The new technology offers the possibility of 
new levels of access and requires new skills of the 
librarian The new technology demands high levels 
-x>ft;entrali2ation at the same time as a counter-trend 
toward decentralization andxommunity control chal- 
lenges traditional library dt^ganization. 

Since 1956, and significantly since 1966, the 
federal government through LSCA and other legis- 
lation has been providing funds to stimulate the 
improvement of public library service. The/e is 
some concern now about whether these funds are 
only intensifying patterns of service a^nd organization 
which are no longer viable. There is also concern 
about where continued operqjtionaj support of pub- 
lic libraries should come from, as municipalities 
and states find themselves Jn drastic fiscal crisis. 
Questions are being asked about whether the pub- 
lic library today, along with other agencies, may be 
duplicating services, and where the library's priori- 
ties should be in a rapidly shifting society. 

As a first step to finding answers to these and 
related questions about the future of the public li- 
brary, I would like to recomtnend that the National 
Commission sponsor a series of worWng confer- 
ences to which outstanding public and state li- 
brarians and relevent authorities from other disci- 
plines would be invited. 
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Topics of the Conferences might be; >' 

a. Financing the Public Library — the fiscal 
plight of citjHibraries, rising costs, patterns of 
state aid, federal funding, accountability, 
budgeting by objectives, evaly^ion. 

b. Staffing and Organizational Patterns — prob- 
.*+ams of metropolitan consolidation, local 

ccjAmunity control, participatory manage- 
ment within Nbrary staffs, skills and attitydes 
'^v;:^,^^^^^^ by new and present library staff in^ 
ordef^for the public library to move into 
the future, utilization pf staff, paraprofes- 
sional and professional, specialists from 
other (disciplines, as well as librarians. 

c. The Library as an Information-refBrral cen- 
ter 

d. o The Library as a classroom without walls — 

^as is now under consideration by the' Nation-, 
al Commission of Non-Traditional Studies. 

e. The Library as a rehabilitation center — for 
the aged, alienated youth, the mentally ill, 
the retairded, the criminal and delinquent, 
addicts and alcohol ics. 

_ f. The Library as a cultural cenfe/^ especially 
as an instrument of ethnic and neighborhood 
pride in urban ghettos — as an exponent of 
■ pluralism in a polarized world. . 
g. The Publib Library as a coordinator of all 
kinds of libraries — the library network, the 
relationship of the Public Library with school, 
community college, academic and other li- 
braries. • 

: Participants would be asked at each conference 

to: 

a. Assess future directions of the. public library: 

b. Assess and recommend alternate federal 
support roles; 

c. Identify the most urgent unanswered ques- 
tions and missing data; 

d. Suggest guidelines for progress into recom- 
mended directions. 

Participants might be supplied with a bibliographic 
essay dn each topic before coming to the confer- 
ences,\which would highlight the issues and the 
present thinking and aspirations of the profession. 
Conferences might be taped and proceedings pub- 
lished. 

These conferences would not only clarify the 
diVection in' which the public library should grow 
and encourage public libraries to try new structures 
and services, but also should result in a variety 
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of by-products immediately useful to the whole li- 
brary profession such as: ; - . 
a. A secies of bibliographical eissays 'defining 
the state of the art, and major issues and 
problems in the most promising future direc- 
tions for the public library, 
b'. Proceedings of the working conferences, re- 
flective of the b^t thinking cpf leaders in the 
public library and other related professions 
about alternate futures for the public library. , 
c. A final sunfjimary report which should em- 
body the bisX present thinking on alternate; 
- futures for the public-library and for federal 
support roles. 

Ik_ Recurring Education for Librarians 

The American Association of Library Schools; 
at its January 1972 annual conference, distributed 
to its members the following position 'statements 
on the role of the Association in Continuing Educa- 
tion.* 

(1) Continuing education of librarians is one 
of the most Hmportant problems facing library . 
. education today; (2) |n spite of the undeniably 
good job which is bemg done by som^ library 
schools, there is a great need for coordination 
and expanded programming in post-graduate 
continuing library education in order to meet 
the needs of practicing librarians;. (3) Library 
schools have a responsibility to develop pro- 
grams wjiich will (a) enable graduate librarians 
to continue their lifelong professional develop- 
ment and" (b) meet the ndeds of the profession 
by lessening the gap that exists between avail' 
able knowledge, concepts, and technology and 
their application in library practice; and (4) Con- 
tinuing library education is a national problem 
* for which the best solutions can only be found 
through coordinated and vigorous national plan- 
ning involving at a minimum five cooperating 
components:^ the library schools, the library as- 
sociations, the libraries, the state and regional ^ 
library agencies, and individual iibrarians. 
In harmony with this position, ► in November, 
1971, and again in June, 1972, representatives of 
Midwest state libraries, state library associations 
and ALA accredited library schools met at the in- 
vitation of Wayne State University to discuss a pilot 
project for a regional, multi-state approach to pro- 



* Report of the Study Committee on the Role of the Asso-- 
ciation of American Library Schools In Continuing Library Edu- 
cation. Distributed at Annual Conference of AALS, Jan. 21-22, 
1972. 



viding, orv a^on£t-term basis, continuing education 
for librarians from all types of libraries. ^ 
It was the consensus of this group that: 

1) Upgrading of the present library work force 
should be receiving increased ei^phasls and 
that it is the responsibility of Slate libraries, 

.< library associations and libraryVschopIs to 
assume leadership. >\ I V 

2) The^pSOE HEA IIB instituW^ogram has 
r contributed to the upgrading of the library 

work force, but has certain built-in limitations. 
(Then^uiations do not encourage institutes 
to be repeated, or to be built upon. Annual 
grants do not encourage long-range plan- 
: nihg. National priorities do not always co- 
incide with regional heeds.) 

3) Planning should include the needs of all 
types of libraries — public, state, academic, 
school, and special. (Surveys conducted by 
Catholic University and Wayne State Univer- 
sity tend to verify a consistent pattern of 
need for training and retraining in manage- 
ment skills^ (personnel administration, per- 
formance budgeting, public relations, sys- 
tems analysis, etc.) the impact upon library 
operations of the new technology^ and serv- 
ice to special groups — the disadvantaged, 
ethnic minorities, the aged, young people, 
business, industry, etc.) 

4) Planning should be on a regional, rather than 
\a local or statQjpvel, since this would enable 

pooling of needs and resources for long- 
range impact. ^ ^ 

5) , The regional recurring education should be 

on the professional level with training of sub- 
professional and para-professional Staff the 
responsibility of local or state librarie'^. Em- 
phasis in the region should be on train^lg . 
trainers. Emphasis should al^o t3e placed on 
coordinating the education of ^Dersonnel on 



all levels of the Asheim Manpower Scale. 
6) Library schools, library associations (includ- 
ing associations of library trustees), and state 
libraries should collaborate in long-range 
planning. 

Since there is general agreement on these prin- 
'ciples, the next step to implement the project is 
a preliminary study of a Midwest Recurring Educa- 
tion Center. This preliminary study s^hould: 

1) Define the region (alternatives would be the 
states included in USOE's Region V, or the 
3 states — Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois 
which have already held one joint confer- 
ence and are planning another, or at the 
beginning, a two state region such as Ohio 
and Michigan.) 

2) Inventory training needs, with the collabora- 
tion of the state lit^raries and state associa- 
tions. 

3) Inventory resources for recurring education 
within the region. 

4) . Recommend a structure for the establish- 

ment and administration of a Midwest Cen- 
ter for Recurring Education. 

5) Develop a plan for a 3-year demonstration. 

6) DevelojD a plan for evaluatirig the effects of 
recurring education upon the services and 
impact of the cooperating libraries, leading 
to a cost-benefit analysis. 

' After the completion of the preliminary study 
(which could be conducted in a few months at a 
minimal cost), the" region should be ready to seek 
funds for the demonstration which should provide 
the nation with valuable data on the. most effective 
methods, content, structure and administration of 
recurring education for libraries. 

I would like to reconimend that the National 
Commission sponsor the preliminary study for this 
pilot project oft regional recurring education. 
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My name is (jtobert F. Cayton and I am librarian 
of Marietta CoUege, an 1Q00-student liberal arts 
€ollege^ locajira in a southeastern Ohio town of 
17,000 poDlJlation. My 21 years of professional 
experience include 18 years as a library adminis- 
trator and consultant, the presidency of a state li- 
brary association, and long service as a member 
and officer of the Board of Trustees of a regional 
computerized system of tibrary services. 

It is a pleasure to share with the members of 
the Commission some thoughts regarding the local 
and national needs of libraries as the Commission 
seeks to set its priorities for action. 

The basic reason for a library's existence is to 
provide ^information to the^ pepple. The best collec- 
tion of books and the finest facilities are riot really 
a fibrary unless the collection and facilities are 
staffed by an aggressive, knowledgeable, and in- 
; telligent staff, and are used by the people to in- 
increase .individual knowledge and thereby, collec- 
tively, the knowledge of society. 

Never before in recorded history has the local 
library required as much aid to develop with speed 
and in^a rational manner the enormous potential of, 
its resources. While financial aid will always be 
welcomed by every librarian, \ am thinking at this 
time of other kinds of aid which cah be drawn from 
the human and technological resources of this na- 
tion. The local librai;y of whatever type and size 
must take advantage of any means available to it 
/fin our highly sophisticated civilization to secure, or- 
ganize, and serv'rce the collections of library ma- 
terials. The ultimate aim of every librarian should 
be the provision pi quantities of materials and qual- 
ity of services sufficient to answer the essential in- 
formational requirements of its clientele. Libraries 
must be user-oriented. 

Traditionally, libr^arians have gone beyond the 
limited boundaries of the local library to obtain the 
answers to the myriad questions which library users 



ask. This is the basic premise of the present inter-r 
library loan system and the universal -borrower's 
card, as well as cooperative acquisitions plans and 
contractual technical processing programs. . But it 
is very apparent to the reference* librarian, and to, 
the cataloger, that these programs do not provide' 
total answers to the problem of providing informa- 
tion services. Not only are these programs failing 
the librarian, but the cost of locating and transport- 
ing materials among libraries is now prohibitive. It 
can be said, then, that libraries are caught in the 
tightening vise oi the increasingly heavy crush of 
their clients demands for information and the ever 
accelerating rise in cost of services. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that the local library 
should, now turn with all deliberate speed to the 
w'orld of technology for help in solving the prob- 
lems of bringing client and information, together 
at the appropriate moment. Permit me t^ cite an 
example of What I niean. ' » 

Marietta College is participating in a computer- 
ized'^system of on-line shared cataloging provided 
by the Ohio College Library Center, an on-going, 
cooperative, regional library system based in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and presently serving some fifty Ohio 
acaderyic .libraries. In the near future the public 
libraries of Ohio and several other regional library 
networks will be uVilizing the services of the Center. 

The uSe of the OCLC system at Marietta College 
is dramatic. Careful utilization of the on-line shared 
cataloging system has permitted the Technical Serv- 
ices Division to catalog 23% more titles during fiscal 
1972 than were cataloged during fiscal 1971, with 
a 50% reduction in professional cataloging time 
and no additional clerical or student help. At the' 
same time, the personnel of the Division processed, 
through reclassification, as many volumes as had 
been added during the iiscal year, thus in effect 
doubling the production wbHe having the profes- 
sional cataloging time. The professional time saved 
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was allocated to the Reference Department, thus 
increasing the potential effectiveness of the library's 
service to students and faculty. 

The on-line shared cataloging system is only 
^ one of several systems planned by the Center/ A 
serial^ control system and an ordering systerti are 
in the process of being implemented and should 
be operative within the next^year or^two. It- is a 
challenge to plan for the activation of these addi- 
tional systents and to anticipate further savings of 
tifhe and cost per student, a fiost which hopefully 
' can be passed on to the studerifTlimself in efficient 
and excellent library service. 

' It is my suggestion to the Commission that it 
give top priority to th.e development and support of 
a national network of regional computerized library 
centers such as OCLC. A national system of net- 
works would revolutionize library services for every 
type of library. For the local library, such a sys- 
tem would retard spiraling costs, reduce the geogra- 
phical isolation of many local libraries, and effec- 
tively curtail the time. element in library processes, . 
all to the biBnefit of the library user. It would also ^ 
relieve some of the pressure placed on the Library 
of Congress by the local library. For a variety of 
reasons too numerous to include here, librarians 
should remain insistent that the Library of Congress 
maintain; with adequate government support, thie 
'awesome role of the national library. But it is time^ 
I think, that the local library cease looking to'l-C 
to solve all its problems. 

In order to establish an effective network of com- 
puterized library centers, decisive* action on a Na- 
tional level must be taken in two areas: 1) a great 
deal ofbasic and applied research in relevant areas, 
e.g., .library management, must be done, and 2) the 
concept and practice pf library education must be 
Closely reviewed, restructured, and revitalized. 

Librarians must find some definitive, hard an-, 
swers to certain questions. For dicample, 1) who 
uses their iibr^ies and why? 2) what constitutei3 a 
basic reference collection? and 3) what is the ac- 
^tual value of reserve bo'ok systems? Librarians 
have merely guessed at the answers to these and 
a host of other questions through the past centuries. 
Js subject cataloging of Sufficient depth? Can the 
card catllog be replaced by the book catalog? 1 
do not understand why book and nonbook mate- 
rials are treated^s oil and water by librarians. The 
client is seeking information; he doesn't care where 
/the librarian finds it for him. He cares* only that 
the information is olptained. In sum, it is obvious 



Jhat librarians must- undertake research in many 
areas. A fuller utilization pf technology would cer- 
tainly be a boon in this type of researcfr. ^ 

Lest any librarian believe I advocate replacing 
librarians with machines, let me assure him, I do 
not. What I am suggesting, however^ is that. li- 
brarians employ the tools and methods of technolo- 
gy in their libraries in GfifSer to bring about betted 
library service. Therefore, it is niy belief that a 
second high prfority of the Commission should be 
the establishment of a nationwide program of basic 
and applied resiearch in all areas relevant to library 
service. This program should be directed by li- 
brarians with advice from experts in many fields, 
such as Electronics,, management, and economics. 

I have referred to the fact that appropriate use 
of technology in libraries helps to free the librarian 
from onerous, routine duties to allow him the time 
to work more closely with h4s^clientele. This fact, 
I know, frightens many librarians. I^creat'esa feel- 
ing that their jobs are insecure. In my opinion 
the most inteljigent way to alleviate these fears and 
to develop the real potential of iibrarians is to teach 
them how to live and work in our new. and rapidly 
changing environment. It is my contention that li- 
brary school curricula must be restructured to pro- 
vide the student with training in the behayioral sci- 
ences, among other things." I think that librarians 
must know how to "catalog" pedple as well as 
books. In addition, intensive programs of in- 
service training must be created and maintained on 
a regional basis, so that librarians may, as needed, 
avail themselves of the new technology. 
, ' Every librarian believes that the book collection 
is the most important element of a library, and that- 
the on/y resources in a library are found on the 
printed page, *or on electronic tape, or film. This 
is, and certainly must remain, true — up to a point. 
But librarians n^ust realize that the most precious 
resource of any library is the library staff member, 
who is the real key to the knowledge stored in the 
library stacks. Too often libraries are character- 
ized as dusty warehouse3 and their staffs are un- 
known and forgotten members of the community. 

Many library educators and library administra- 
tors fail to develop the assets of their staffs. The 
technical ti^aining of librarians should be ntnimized 
and training in how to work with people should* be 
maximized in library school curricula. The talents 
an4 knowledge of librarians often remain untappied 
by clients because librarians have been 'trained to 
be indexes to books, not indexes to "books and 



people.'V The Commissiopf in my opinion, would 
perform a magnificent service to the profession if 
it provided the impetus and the on-going leadership 
which would be necessjpry to review, restructure, 
and revitalize library edycation. 

While there are certainly many other areas of 
concern to librarians, 's my belief that local li- 
braries and the nation, as a whole would be well 



served if the Commission established as priorities, 
for immediat^^mplementation: 1) a nationwide net- 
work of computSTteed library centers, 2) a nation- 
wide program of basic and applied research in all 
areas relevant to library services", and 3) a nation- 
wide review, restructuring, and revifalizatidn of li- 
brary education. 

Thank you for this opportunity to voice my views. 



RICHARD M. CHESKI 
V Assistant State Librarian for Library Development 

* ' The State Library of Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio. 

STATEMENT 

Prepared for the 
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Thartk you for this opportunity Jo present this After apPfor statewide survey of Ohio libraries 

information tp you regarding our role in developing and State Library service^ was completed in 1967, ; 

statewide library program's. The State Library of the Ohio Library Development Plan was formulated 

Ohio, like many other state agencies, is changing and rievy library legislation for the State Library and 

its emphasis from operations to planning and co- for the development of regional library systems was 

ordination. There are compelling reasons why siich enacted in 1969. Accordingly, ;Our work has Isieen 

changes in responsibility must occur. toward the implementation of systems and networks. 

First we see the needs of the people changing.' and the Ljbra^ry Development Divisidli of the State 

There is a greater demand fof library service, ahd Library of Ohio has as its four major^^objectives: 
better service and therefore, the role of the local 1- To develop a program for the statewide utili- 

library Whether it be public,' school' or university, zation of the information sources available in Ohio's 

has changed substantially within the past*10 years, major libraries. 

Libraries are encountering problems in coping To encourage libraries to develop programs 

with proliferation of materials including many fields- ^**^cking basic social economic and educational 

which never before weise represented in library Problems. 

stacks. The format of these materials sometimes 3- Jo develop sound financial organizational 

adds to the problems of the libraries as technology structure of library services, 
produces varied types of media — films, records, 4. To administer federal and state subsidy funds 

cassettes, TV tapes, coiTiputer tapes, etc. _ fairiy and effectively. - 

Rising costs not only of materials but for salaries Staff work through consultant visits, committee 
an^l development of specialized services have pro- work, grant-programs, continwingf education and re- 
duced major and continuing problems for libr«r.ies. search is directed toward thepe objectives. Through 

We have seen changes in the past few years in the Library Services and Construction* Act grant 
tho organization of various levels of government program the State Library has been laying the 
and we can expect more. There is a stronger stress groundwork for regional systems, and has been en- 
on a systems view of service and the concept of couraglng iibraj^ies to evaluate their programs, ob- 
a public service delivery system to people.. With jectives, and services. ^ 
government reorganization and the concept come We also have a priority on statewide referfence 
new patterns in taxation, financial support, and or- and information network development. LSCA funds'- 
ganization. There is a greater competition for the have been used to fund network>components, test- 
tax dollar in the financing of public seryjce. ing parts ^gp^the system^ While much of 4his ha^ 

The State Library of Ohio, like many other State- centered around pyblic libraries, cooperative devel- 
Libraries, faces difficulty in planning and develop- opments. including school, academia. and special 
ment because of limited staff and money. Neverthe- libraries have also been funded. ^ " ' 
less, we have made significant advances in the* re- Through seminars, workshops and other con? 
cent years. As a state agency we work with auto- tinuing education programs the. State Library has 
nomous systems. Much of our work requires a endeavored to bring together librarians of academic, 
measure of consensus and this in turn requires a public, school and special libraries. These pro- 
interest, cooperative efforts, and agreement among grams have opened up a channel for an interchange 
libraries, the State Library, professional associa- of ideas which could not have^^othqrwise been* es- 
tions, and* library interest groups in the state. fablished. The Stdte Library has taken a leading 



rolie in upgradiDg professional development and hyas 
inijreased opportunities 'for professional librarians 
to; advance and grow. Public^ school,' university 
lil^rariahs throughout the United States have partici- . 
p$ted in the Miami University Library Executive De- 
velopment program,. This seminar in management 
was originally designed by the State Library of Ohio 
and \Miami University for public librarians in Ohio 
to m£il<e then] aware of management problems and 
.solutions and evaluate their systems for better utili-, 
zafion of resources, Its success encouraged Miami 
^University to establish the program on a self sus- 
taining basis and open it to librarians throughout 
thfe nation.- ♦ t 

These programs are illustrative of the efforts 
which the State Library (like other state libraries) 
has undertaken because of its commitment to great- 
er utilization of all library resources in the state. 

There is a greater job ahead, particularly in cd' 
operation and coprdi nation of different types of J((- 
braries. Librarians from different types of libraries 
are aware of problems and perhaps of statewide 
development needs in tfieir Own type of library, 
largely because they are made aware of this through 
contact with their cplleagues and through their pro- 
fessional association. They ajso have a working 
knowledge of resources and problems of other types 
of libraries irf their own community or area. How- 
ever, our experience in the 1971 Library Standards 
and. Planning workshop on interlibrary coopera- 
tion shows that few librarians have a thorough 
knowledge of overall library needs statewide. The 
State'Library is the agency which is mo3t likely to 
havfe this awareness ^ because it has statewide re- 
sponsibility. . However, it is often difficult to ascer- 
tain* or document some of the needs of varying 
types/of libraries because statistical informaftion is 
fragmentary and not uniform. 

There needs to be more coordin^ion effort as- 
sisted by federal funds, (LSCA, ESEA, HEA, and 
othjsrs), so that library resources and services in 
Ohio may develop on a total utilization basis in- 



stead df on a piece-meal basis. Since the State 
Library and all types of local libraries Have a corri- 
mitgient to the development of improved services, 
i^ is important that communication-among them be 
open. But there also needs to be a closer com- 
munication between the state agencies and the fed- 
eral agencies in planning and evaluation of pro* 
grams, particularly in federal discretionrary progfan;is 
which distribute directly to Individual libraries. Un- 
fortunately today we can see the USOE requiring 
statewide plan for Ltbrary Services development, 
and at the same time making grants -in that state 
without consultation to^ that plan, ! 

I would like to suggest the following points for 
possible review by the National Commission in de-^ 
veloping their priorities: * : 

1. .That the National Commission bring to the 
attention of the President and the Congress the need 
for increased funding in the Library Services and 
Construction Act (especially in the Title III Inter- 
Library Cooperatron« Program). Increased funding 
must also be urged for other federal programs with 
library components, particularly ESEA and HEA, 

2. That the Natjorial Commission bring to the 
attention of the U.S, Commissioner of^Education and 
the Associate Commissioner of the Bureau of the 
Libraries and Learning Resources the need for the. 

V United States Office <?f Education to coordinate its 
discretiqnary grant programs with the long-range 
planning and development efforts of the state. State 
Library agencies shmild have at least the oppor- 
tunity to comment on federally funded programs 
which are initiated in their states..- 

3. That the National' Commissidn take the ini- 
tiative in the planning and development of a cen- 
tralized information retrieval system ofiibrary stud- 
ies and research in progress, o 

4. That the National Commission call attention 
fo the need for adequate^ information and statistics 
on all types of libraries and to support the.adecfuate 
funding for the National Center for Educational 
Stattsfcs. ' ^ ' 
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I appreciate the opportunity to make the follow- 
ing comments in response to your invitation and 
:,sh@ill be happy to elaborate further should you wish. 
Please keep in mind that Vm not concerned about 
the terminology used for the institutional cover by. 
which we and our successors may refer to the lv)us- ; 
ing of these services and materfals, but rather the 
quality and quantity with which we make them* avail- 
able to 0{Jr total population. • 

/(It is Appropriate here, I think, to indicate that 
Illinois will be holding a very important conference 
next year, the purpose of which is to explore and 
perhaps develop a total approach to the solution of 
the problem of providing all our people with the 
(library) materials and services they need, when 
and where they need them, and af a level appropri- 
ate to their need.) 

^ 1, The provision of (library type) materials and 
Services is a necessity to support our way of 
life: / . - 

a) The permissive ayailability of these npa- 
. terials and services at whatever level a 

community. (be it political or formally 'ed- 
», uc^tional) w|shes can n^HSnger be tol- 
erated, ; 

b) These services mul^t be.hiandated from 
the level of the lairgest political unit we 
can coercei' and established at the highest 

V level of competence we can imagine. 

c) Jtiey mu$t l>e accessible without inhibi- 
' ' tions to all pur people. 

1)* This applies to the services in formal 
. educational situations as well as to 
the general p^ublic. (The majority of 
' ' educational Institutions tolerate the Ir- 
brary requirements of aq crediting 
, ' " agencies/fund sources at th^ lowest 
/ l^evef allowed and^ar^not generally 
f service oriented.)' * ^ • 



.Systems appear to be the best approach to 
the equalized provision of the services and 
materials. 

a) Systems. are able to equalize opportuni- 
ties for access and provide superipr serv- 
ices 'and collections )Vithin their bound- 
aries and between each other much more 

^ flexibly and effectively than smafiler units. 

1 ) The provision of adequate duplication 
as well as the inhibition of unneces- 
sary duplication can be administered 
more effectively irov^ a wider base. 

2) Recruiting, continuing*^ training, and 
scheduling of personnel in more ap- 

. propriate and rewarding assignments 
can also be accomplished more effec- 
tively. ^ • \ 

\ 3) Care must i?e taken to assure a large 
enough Mse; there are too many in- 
stance^* of sy$tems with inadequate"' 

y bases.* , . 

4) The dependence on cooperation as a 

' ^ a preferred tool for accomplishing any- 
thing should be abandoned. 

b) System > responsibilities should include 
provision qMhe various types of services 
and materials needed by individuars and. 
groups, drganized and unorganized for 
the total ai^a, population, and institutions- 
encompassed. 



c) 



.1) Thus the formal educational commu- 
nity must be supported, but equally, 
and perhaps even -more important, is^ 
adequate and appropriate support for 
out-^f-school .individuals and groups. 
Systems should be developed with 
strong administrative units having the 
requisite authority and support, financial 
and otherwise, which can assure the de- 



velopment (including necessary research 
activities) and provision of the appropri- 
ate services properly located, and can in 
turn provide "Adequate support for local 
^ situations as these became known; ^ 
1) Systems shoiild develQp flexible (mo- 
bile) solutions to support problems. 
Library services, in whatever ir^^titutional 
form they may be develpped, should be di- 
vorced from local political control. 

a) The concept of local autonomy for li«- 
brary control is not really defensible when 
we speak of quality and quantity of ma- 
terials and services. ^ 

b) The total problem of citizen control of 
public institutions needs study in depth. 
As it applies to libraries, the prevailing 
boardjff "Jay" citizens is outmoded. It^ 
was developed before there was a pro- 



fessional cadre to support such services. 

ci Strong control should be exercised from 
the' highest leveL . 

1) Such control is necessary to see that ' 
our people are assured of quality serv- 
ice all the way down to the individual. 
4. Financial. support should be on a matching 
basis. • . ^ 

a) Support from the top (federal at present) 
should be available only if the mid-unit 
(state at present) is willing to assure a 

^specified proportion at its level and will 
require the locaj unit to provide the re- 
mainder. • 

1), Support "in Wnd" should not be ac- 
ceptabJe. ^ * 

b) Support should be based' on flexible 
formutes, * ^ 
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The dominant special libraries \t\ the medical 
and health fields for many years were those of the 
medical sqhools, the:medical associations, and thie 
federal, government. Most hospital libraries were 
those for patients in institutions offering long-term 
or custodial care. What libraries there were in 
general hospitals were operated for the medical 
staff, and largely supported by them — the "Doc- 
tors' Library." If the hospital operated its own nurs- 
ing school some sort of library service was devel- 
oped for the students. 

Today the Hospital Library, is the real workhorse 
in the medical and health field. But it is still strug- 
gling to change its image — to catch up with the 
rapid changes imposed upon its parent institution 
by such forces as the extension of insurance plans, 
pressure for accreditation, rising costs, govern- 
ment controls, etc., as well as the new concepts of 
the role of hospitals in health care) an^ the reflec- 
tion therein of advances in medical Knowledge and 
technology. . * * 

.''Patient Care" is still the reason for everything, 
that goes qp in a hospital today. BtTt most I ibrari- 
aris never see a patient; typically he stays less than 
a week (or is never admitted at all)V1ie doesn't need 
or can't 'absorb bibliotherapy; and his reading-for- 
diversion needs can be rnet by volunteers with their 
book trucks stocked with best sellers in paperback. 

Increasingly, nursingstudents are being trained 
elsewhere, but the hosbital is getting more deeply 
involved in other face^a of education. 

For one thing, mo'r^ medical students are In the 
hospital, and sooner. Material adequate for Attend- 
ing staff and residents must be supplemented with 
texts arfd haj}dbooks, .and more instruction /in using, 
libraries must be provided. ^ / 

Mpre importantly^ the last 20 years h4s seen a 
tremendous increase both in numbers/and in di- 
verse titles of workers in the health /fields. The 
^Manpower Admin^tstration's 1971 Reyision of Job 



Inscriptions identifies 55 new health jobs. /It also 
statesthat only a little more than one-third /of total 
health sei:Yice personnel are the doctors,ydentists 
and nurses^^*<lhe medical professionals /for whom 
some library semt^ejias traditionally been available. 

What are we provtHirrg-^speciafi^ in hospitals, 
for the other two-thirds'? "Qareer ladders'" are dis- 
cussed, but what concrete help are we giving em- 
ployees toward their self-improvement? Toward 
their improved performance on the job? This is 
the new slant on education in the hospital today. 

I feel that here is an area the Commission might 
well investigate. The majority of workers in the 
health fields have sketchy library $ervice, if any 
at all. What library funds there are tend to be used 
for medical, education and research — not more 
than a trickle gets directed toward the paramedi- 
cals, technicians, nonmedical professionals and 
supportive personnel. , 

As well as urging some redistribution of funds 
into this area, the Comg^ission might well encour- 
age the production of printed materials suited to 
the^e readers. Flight now, there is one paramedical 
dictionary and a few terminology books and medical 
secretary's handbooks which have won wide accept- 
ance: In welt established fields like ftad. Tech, 
there are textbooks and even a few journals. But 
for the vast number of health service employees, 
there is a Striking paucity of suitable career-related 
literature. A. V. materials are developing slowly. 

The health field grows in all directions today, 
not just according°to "what the doctor ordered." 
Every new program the Hospital envisions or even- 
tually adopts is reflected in the Library's work. For" 
example, we research before the-X|rant applicaftion 
is. written, dig up materials on planning facilities, 
perhgips help write job desqriptions and promotion- 
al pieces, stock books for training the new per- 
sonnel involved, etc. " , 

Subjects like sociology, economics, social work,' 



social psychiatry, management, and especially Taw 
must now be represented in our collections. This 
is a fiar cry from the medical, nursing and a few gen- 
eral reference books of yesterday's libraries. 

I'm sure the Commissi ojj has been urged=joe- 
fore to back reform of the copyright laws. Not only 
must provision for the traditional "single copy for 
scientific and scholarly purposes" be protected, but 
true recognition must te given to the fact that inter- 
library loan is the life-Jine of the Hospital Library. 
Forced by the varied nature of their clientele and 
the wide range of subject matter required for their 
^ needs — at the same time usually restricted by 
funds and space and traditional attitudes — few 
hospital libraries could function well if this vital' 
source of assistance were cut off. And production 
of multr^ copies of articles Id^e used within, a* 
health institution for instructional purposes should 
be freely. allowed. ' \ 

Thanks to the growth of the Regional Medical 
Libraries with thefr networks and other services, and 
to the stimulus of the Regional Medical Programs, 
Hospital Libraries are finally off and running. Hos- 



pital Librarians are being listened to in professional 
circles, and there is even a textbook on how to fun 
a Hospital Library coming off the pres^ this summer 
(a jbit late?). My remarks have been slanted toward 
HciijpitaMjibraries because we are tl^e majority of^ 
libri^^in the fastest growiijg part of the jBConomy^^ 
— health services. Our strength is in the magnitude^ 
of our chalfenge and the courageous determination 
^with which vye face it. Very few are so fortunate 
as I have been, for whom financial and adminis- 
trative support have been generous. The Cpmmis- 
s'ion can help the vast majority of us by recom- 
mending' rhore adequate funding for "health care 
libraries (even from the private sector — why should 
so much be for research?), strengthening of the 
federal programs' now in existence, and by zeal- 
ously resisting their curtailment; by urging recog- 
nition of statu? of libraries and librarians in this 
field; by encouraging the development of suitable 
literature and supportina copyright law reform es- 
pecially in its inter-lij^yary loan aspects; and, in 
short, ^by recognizing and abettinjg the growing im- 
portance of the health service sector of the Library 
Community. 
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I apologize for my delay in answering your let- 
ter and thank you and the Commission for yoOr 
invitation to comment on information needs in the 
Twin Cities area. Sevadft^fus who received such 
invitation's (Grieg AjljrRes of Ca'rgill, lnc„ Audrey 
Grosch of the University of Minnesota Systems Di- 
vision, Zella Shannon of INFORM-lnformatlon for 
Minnesota, and I) agreed that the loc$l special li- 
braries and i'hformation centers could malie the most 
efficient use of your limited timQ in this region by 
submitting a joint statement. I understand this will 
be done. 

I have concerned myself personally, in helpirfg 
to prepare the Special Libraries Association presen- 
tation to you for example, more with national/inter- 
national priorities and potentials of non-tax-support- 
ed libraries than with geographically coincident in- 
formation agencies. As a librarian at the headquar- 
ters of a billion dollar corporation, I have immediate 
physical access to ten of 3M's libraries and its com- 
puterized information facility. Despite these ex- 
tensive on-site resources, 3M librarians naturally 
make extensive use of materials not available in- 
company. Fast and efficient access to materials 
outsjile^ our own institutions Mr. Aspnes, Ms. 
Shamnon, and I set as a number one prfority. 
"W* agreed that a registry of data and materials 
•Available, regardless of source or format, and a 
workable system for obtaining access to needed 



items should be established at the earli,est possible 
time on the widest feasible base. Obviously central 
registers and/or uriion lists, interfibrary loans, and 
other coofDerative efforts are commonplace. Patch- 
work networks, more or less formal and more or 
less functionihg, are common, top. However, due 
to each institution's proper concern with serving 
its financial supporters (taxpayers, students, or cor- 
porate management and employees) an^ less ad- 
mirable Jnsistence on autonomy (and/or self- 
aggrandizement), these voluntary efforts often fail 
to fill.information needs. I believe that if your Com- 
mission were to persuade the national govd?nment 
that non proprietary information resources in both 
the private and the public sectors should be in- 
ventoried and accessible to those with a neeJ to 
know as a matter of policyi most, institutions, includ- 
ing such good corporate citizens as my compsthy, 
would willingly cooperate. 

If access were convenient, expenditures for in- 
formatton service could return a much better value 
for each dolfar ,by eliminating unnecessary dupli- 
cation of expensive items and encouraging infor- 
mation users to consult published literature before 
reinventing the wheel. The present haphazard sys- 
tem sometimes makes it less expensive and time- 
consuming simply to take rock and chisel and start 
chipping one out. 
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Thank you for the opl^rjunity to submit wriften 
testimony to the National Commission on Library 
and Information Science precec|ing its hearinig in 
Chicago, Illinois on September 27, 1972. - 

Paragraph three notes '"We are particularly in- 
terested in your views oh the developments in li- 
brary automation which have been or will be of sig- 
nifiqance tg future library planning." 

Library automation efforts to date can roughly 
t^dr categorized thusly; 

' 1) Automation pf technical service operations 
of libraries such as book catalogs, orpler 
^ ' systems, and circulation control. These sys- 
tems enable the library to speed up opera-: 
» tion cycle time, provide management infor- 
mation (statistics)^not available before, and 
improve public service. 
2) Cooperatively developed automation pro- 
granfis which spread development costs and 
enable larger scale systems to be imple- 
mented/ Typical of these consortia, frequent- 
ly organized for broader purposes than just 
library' automation, is: the New England Li- 
brary information Network (NELINET), 
• 3). Automation products for public service use. 
These vary from tools for the use of librarians, 
i.e>, book catalogs, authority lists, to services 
furnished directly to the ultimate user, i.e., 
SDl' systems, custom searching of machinp- 
readable bibliographic files. i 
An estimated one thousand libraries use some 
ind of automated procedures. The most Common 
are holdings lists of various kinds, jtspetcially^^rials 
or special collections. Nearly* all of these opera- 
tions were developed by the using institution, on 
data processing machines which happened to be 
available. The first significant, nationwide effort 
was the creation of the Information Systems Office 
at the Library o^ Congress. During its mgjamor- 
phosis into the MARC Development Office of the 
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Processihg Department it did the two things nec- 
essary to the automation of libraries 'On a broad 
scale. First it developed the standard format for 
the interchange of bibliographic information and 
second, began the , enormous task of cpnverting 
ipibliograpTiic records, into the starntard MARC II 
format on a systematic basis. In the process pf de- 
veloping the MARC system, several * basip ^studies 
were undertaken* to fay the theoretical foundation 
of the task or to delineate the procedures in such 
a way that the procedure became a landmark in 
library systems development. The National Com- 
mission should recognize the importance of thQ 
contribution to the state-of-the-art of the MARC De- 
velopment Office, encourage the Librarian of Con- 
gress to assign broader responsibilities to .the MARC 
Development Office especially basic research in 
contemplated automation activities,^and encourage 
the funding of the continuation and expansion of 
the rtfecON Project,. the program df retrospective 

.conversion of LC records to th€f MARC II format. 

Cooperative systems development, especially 
that done by a consortium; on-line library automa- 

,tion including both cataloging/card production simi- 
lar to that done by the Ohio College Library Center 
and 'circulation systems typified by that at North- 
western Unfyersity; and remote searching of com- 
puter tapes for bibliographic or data use depend 
upon transfer of data from one place to another. 
Many types of communications facilities are avail- 
able for immediate use such as Bell System land 
lines and MCVs microwave transmission facilities.* 
Other communications technologies are available 
on an experimental basis such as various members 
of the NASA satellite serie$ or are not yet in opera- 
tion except in the laboratory i.e., lasers. 

Although several experiments in transmitting 
facsimiles for library use have indicated an unjusti- 
fiably high cost to benefit Vatio^^he rationale for 
transmitted library dai^ has changed in the lasjt few 



years and some of the newer methods of transmis- able for one flat rate. This would enable a relatively 

slon may make library type use econonjic. The » small library to ehjoy the advantages of automation 

National Commission could bring the library com- without incurring the high one-time development 

munity and agencies like NASA together so that cost otherwise necessary. 

experiments could be funded and prepared in time Although librarians can find ample evidence that 
' to take advantage of the new broad band, two way, properly conceived and tested aUtQmation esystems 
high powered satellites to be launched beginning in are economic, it has become fashionable in some 
J973, ATS-F and G: A periodic reexamination in library circles to "knock" automation. This not 
the light of the present environjnent of experiments only forces the burden of proof upon librarians con- 
such as that done by the University of California vinced of the economic usefulness^ of automation 
should be undertaken to see if the changing econo- 6ut also tends to make headlines of the anti-auto- 
my or new technologies wDl make them feasible, mation pronouncements. The greatest danger in 
also might be encouraged. Cooperative experi- these headlines is the influence they might have 
ments over commerpial satellites migl/be fojstered on library trustees, college and university adminis- • 
with foreigifi countries. The ^gency for Interna- trators, municipal and. state officers, and federal 
tional Development has indicated an interest in government officials. Negative attitudes fostered 
assisting with such experiments. in these quarters are difficult to counter. The Na- 
As previously stated, the preponderance of the ^\ona\ Commission, however, can reach these vari- 
automation effort in libraries is the result of the ous groups and publications reflecting the true pic- 
effort of the individual Jibrary using a small systems ture in library autdmation would carry weight with 
staff or contracting services from their campus or them. ■ • 
city data processing department. Developing sys- Much of the foregoing is predicated upon the 
tems were so unique or in such a state of flux tnat availability of material in the library, to be promoted 
|h6 transferability of programs from one system to by the library to users of the collection. Many of 
another, a highly touted advantage of nearly all the parts of the proposed Copyright Act represent 
recent progran)ming languages, is nearly non-exist- benefits for private special interest groups and do 
ent. Yet this possibility has b^en a feature in the not reflect the rights of.the public to access to in- 
justification of the development investment for most formation, much of it produced with public funds, 
system endeavors. The National Commission would A prestigious agency must take it upon itself to 
hasten the spread of the better systems if research speak to the Congreifsf.to the administration, and 
could bb promoted in computer program transfer- to these special interest groups, in the public inter- 
ability; especially if the process of transferring pro- est to guarantee at least 1) the right to experiment 
grams from one computer to amSther, especially, with information' storage and retrival system, infor- 
of different makes, were written up. in detail. mation manipulation, and information delivery sys- 
Another aspect of this "transfer" problem, is the t^^^s and 2) the right to use" copyrighted informa- 
availability of one or more complete *1urn-key" sys- t'Q" scientific research without penalty. I be- ^ 
tems. These would be especially useful if they (ieve the National Camcnission should be that 
used one of the more poj5ular mini-computers so fhat i^^Sency. 

hardware, software, forms, computer operations ^ Thank you for the opportunity to present m 

manuals, library procedure manuals, etc, were avail- views on library automation to the Commission. 
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Rogers & Weber (1) define a university library 
as "a research library which is typically a congeries 
of special libraries, rather than merely a major col- 
lection, on a fairly circumscribed area^or subject, 
such as are the Huntington, Folger, Linda Hall, Piec- 
pont Morgan, or Newberry libraries." The Special 
Libraries Association (2) provides the 'following 
statement: "Special libraries serve industry busi-. 
ness, " research, educational and technical inslitu- 
tions, government, special departments of . public 
and university libraries, newspapers, museums,.and 
all organizations requiring or providing specialized 
information." 

For purposes of this paper, we shall omit from 
consideration those specialized libraries to be found 
within the jurisdiction of university governance: 
such- libraries aS serve medical schools, business 
schools, various centers and institutes. They- fall 
into Rogers and Weber's concept of a university 
library and will be treated as such. 

Interlibrary cooperation has long been a topic 
on which librarfans and the administrators to whom 
they report have waxed eloquent. Unfortunately, 
this eloquence seems to have carried about.the same- 
weight as a patriotic address on July 4th or homily ' 
"^on Mother's Day. In fact, cooperation, has become 
a shibboleth, the magic' word that rfiust appear in 
anriual reports, national conferences and even in 
testinf?ony before aiigu^ commissions. 

, From the way the subject of cooperation has 
been received, one almost begins to suspect that 
there is something un-American about it, something 
that claws at the moral tissue of capitalism, and 
competition. This reception appears to be so per- 
vasive that librarians have tiad to go underground 
^to participate in cooperative ventures. Note the 
ways thpt the costs of interlibrary loans are hidden 
in budgets. Is there a 'librarian bold enough to 

f Rogers. R. D. and D. C. Weber, "University Library Admin- 
fstratjon". New York, H. W. Wilson, 1971. p. 1. 

2. Special Libraries Association. "Directory, 1971/72", New 
York, 1971. p. 1, ' 



show the true price of membership in the Center, 
for Research Libraries? NPAC comes in for its 
share of brickbats every time it comes up for fun/d- 
ing. Cataloging-in-publication spent years under- 
aground, and even now in its reincarnation cannot 
be certain of survival. The Farrnington Plan, truly 
thq most imaginative program in cooperation, has 
^had jts funding buried deep in library budaets. This 
brief recital of a few cooperative vehwes only 
serves to highlight what librarians have kKown all 
along — namely, that cooperation is at beA a very 
tenudus idea, one which succumbs •wwify to the 
exigencies of self-interests and fiscal retrenchment. 

The possibility of cooperation between academib 
and-special libraries must be approached with this 
background. For the sake of emphasis,\it must be 
stated that in the context of this paper, cooperation 
means the sharing of resources and services. Ex- 
cluded from consideration are tfje many jifentures 
in. bibliographic control for which special libraries 
are Justly famous — such ventures as the National 
Translations Center, Technical Book, Review Index, ^ 
Dictionary of Report Series, an^^isiny more. All 
. Of these have-made the retne\^ofelusive informa- 
tion easier and are indeed a form of coopersltion. 
But valuable as these ar^, they do not constitute 
cooperative programs. The inclusion of special li- 
braries in regional lists of serial holdings or bibli- 
ographic data banks is becoming rtroris common. 
But once again such participation should not be' 
construed as significant interlibrary cooperative pro- 
grams. ' ^ * 

In order to proceed, it seems necessary to di- 
vide the general concept of special libraries into 
three separate categories: those serving profit- 
making organizations (industry, business, fianancial, 
research, etc.); ttiose. serving non-profit organiza- 
tions (museums, foundations^ and prlvately-endovyed- 
collections such as those mentioned on the first 
page above); and those serving governmental agen- 
cies, as well .as the three national libraries. Fur- 



ther, two considerations occur in rel9tioh to cooper- 
ation with each of the three groups: firstly, whether 
[t is^possihle for these special libraries and aca- 
demid libraries, to cooperate; and secondly, . on 
what ground should cooperation be based. 

Profit-Making Organizations . 

The first consideration posed above raises the 
questioh whether it is pos sible for non-profit aca-. 
demic libraries to coqperate with profit-making or- 
ganizations without vidlating one of the prime tenets 
of the academic community, namely, access to all 
information for the further expansion of knowledge 
whether in the instructional or research mode of 
the univefsity. The first mandate of dcfademic^li- 
braries is 'lo provide personnel and material which 
will furnish the" services the students, faculty and 
staff require in their pursuit of knowledge, unfettered 
by commercial or economic consideration. On the 
other hand, the uftimate reason for thie profit-making 
' organizatfon served by this type of special library 
is precisely the marketplace. Thus the issue arises 
whethjer the very reason for existence of the aca- 
demic community is not opposed to tliat of the profrt- 
making organization.. Thia qaestioh has never been 
fully. explored, biit it most certainly contains caveats 
fdfithe .academical ibrary administrator. 

The second ^consideration raised above poses 
the question gn what grounds should cooper^^iorf 
ibe based—Mosf-speeial libraries of profit-making 
organizations have little »r nothing t^ey can share 
with academic libraries:. Moreover, the very nature 
of the firms which support these libraries in many 
cases prohibits cooperation on the thesis that, since 
the firm's work is proprietary, any revelation of jts 
interests — even through the literature collected — ' 
could be damaging td its^economic life. The state- 
ment that these "libraries/-^"have little oV nothing 
they can sbare^' must not be construed as a deni-' 
gration. . Many of them have fine journal and mono- 
graphic collections in their fields of speciatfeation. 
Most of these, however, also exist in academic li- 
braries. The very core of their specialized library 
collection — in-house reports, technicar reports - 
fjpm government agencies ^ tra nslations, corporate' 
reports, privaitely-issued financial surveys, market 
studies, etc.,— all of these are* in most instances 
not to be foilnd in academic libraries. Yet it is this 
core cdllection which is typically subject to no cir-s 
culation outside the company, . ♦ 

The typical situation- then is th^t, since academic * 
collections , are "open," they are accessible to the 



public; whereas, since profit-making organizational 
libraries are "closed," they are not accessible. This 
is not a basis for cooperation if, once again, we 
define cooperation as the sharing of resources and 
services for a mutually beneficial end. In at least 
dome aca^iemic libraries, the issue of cooperation 
with profit-making organizations has been solved 
by membership plans whereby'the companies may 
use the facilities of the academic library by paying 
for it. 

Non-Prof it Organizations 

* The consideration 9f whether libraries of non- 
profit organizations can cooperate with academic 
libraries does not contain the complexities dis- 
cussed above, if only for the reason that their ra- 
tior\ale for existence is vefy much like that of the 
academic community. Most of these libraries have 
a^ long history of cooperation with^heir academic 
counterparts, especially those privately-endowed 
ones which are ^sympathetic td scholarly research 
and whose charters do not forbid this activity. 

' The . question of on what grounds should co- 
operation be based raises again the issue that the 
library associated with this kind of.orgartization has 
a very highly specialized collection — usually not 
reproducible even if funds .could be found. The li- 
brary of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Fplger"^ Library or the Newberry Library are ex- 
amples. Because ojf their uniqueness, scholars are 
drawn .to the, collections as supplements to their 
university libraries. Also because of their very 
unigyenessj these collections are ^elf-sufficiertt aniJ 
rarely need material from other sources. 

The issue th^n becomes a question of how aca- 
demic libraries can justify their use of these collec- 
tions since t-hey have little to offer in return. At 
least pne of these libraries, the John Crerar Library, 
has instituted a contributing institutional member- 
ship at a cost of $100 per year effective April 15, 
1972, The Center for Research Libraries is a mem- 
bership library which has a fee based on an acqui- 
sitions budget formula. It appears that in the fu- 
ture academic libraries can expect to pay to use 
these collections. Such fiscal arrangements- may 
be justified inasmuch as there seems to be no basis 
for true cooperation.* 

Governmental Organizations 

The two considerations raise'd above — - whether 
th^'se types of libraries can cooperate with academ- 
ic libraries and on what grounds should cooperation 
be based — shojuld not be issues with governmental 



libraries. Their specialized collections should be 
. available to academic libraries by the very nature 
\ of the foundation of our governmental system. The 
three national libraries have been leaders in inter- 
library cooperation. The distribution of govern- 
ment publications through the Government Printing 
Office makes readily available the bulk of ma- 
teriai which forms the basis for governmental agen- 
cy libraries. 

Perhaps in the strict sense of the word, this re- 
lationship cannot be described as cooperation, in- 
asmucn as the material t^nds to flow from the* 
governmental libraries toJhe academic ones. How- 
V ever, academic libraries have always been willing 
to reverse the flow whenever they have been called 
on. It would seem then that this arrangement is as 
JX should be. 

The Future * 

We have seen that irr6ne case some- academic 
/ libraries hdve instituted fees for use by profit- 
making organizations, and in another situation non- 
profit organizational libraries have a membership 
fee for use by academic libraries. One other point 
not brought out above is that very recently some 
acadejfhic libraries have given serious considera- 
tion to Charging fees for interlibrary loans to help 
defray the cost of the transactions. What do these 
considerations , mean to the future of interlibrary 
. cooperation between special and academic li- 
braries? 

There is an old adage which says that those 
who have, get and those who don% pay. Up. to 
very recently, scholarship seems to have- escaped. 
^ Gentlemen agreed that, even if cooperation were 
not mutually beneficial, they had a responsibility 
to further knowledge no matter where it- was pur- 
'sued. We seem to be witnessing the passing of 
that era. Do not mistake me: we are all, still gen- 
tlepefsons, However/ we find business officers and 
.treasurers poking around in hidden nooks and ask- 
ing what wfe get for our membership fees, or how 
much it costs to loan material. On the otheWhand, 
we are not abo\^e asking the president how Ufe li- 
brarV can support new programs ot studies without ' 
proper colleotions to back up the teacmng or re- 
t search. The real question then is has*irtterlibrary 
cooperations comevddwn to a matter \of' dollars? 

Universities have become Wg businesses, and 
this is Reflected in library budgets. Information Is 
big businetss. The 1970-71 'ARL academic library 
statistics show 77 of its 78 member libraries with 
/budgetsover $1,000,000, and the 78th one less than 



$50,000 away from that figure. The general eco- 
nomic conditions indicate fiscal Retrenchment and 
many libraries are having to cut budgets. This cli- 
mate is having its effect on cooperative ventures 
between libraries. Those libraries to whose mutual 
benefit resources and services can be shared are 
strengthening their cooperative programs. Other" 
programs which fail under the -"gentlemanly" agree- 
ment of cooperation are being closely examined 
and reevaluated. We should not be optimistic about 
the outcome. • 

The Role of the Commission 

Is there anything that the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science can do to 
support interlibrary cooperation between . special . 
and academic libraries? ' > 

It does not seem appropriate for the Commis- 
sion to get involved in the relationship between aca-- 
demic and /profit-making organizational libraries. 
Membership plans based on financiar arrangements 
between the two units are probably what is needed. 
There is, however, one^rea which could be re- 
examined, namely a revival of the State Technical ' 
Services Act. The origjinal terms of this Act 
matched federal and state funds to support indus- 
try and t)usiness in solvFrig technical, business and 
scientific programs. Federal money is no longer 
available, but some states have continued' the pro- 
gram on a reduced basis. New legislation similar 
to this would provide on a national level an alterna- 
tive to each library working out a separate, program 
for this '^type of cooperation. 

Cooperation with libraries of non-profit organi- 
zations, especially privately-endowed collections, 
offers an opportunity for'support by the Commis- 
sion. Our great private collections, among them 
those listed on the first page of this paper, deserve ' 
fiscal support as national resources. These li- 
braries are truly national treasures and should be 
available freely to scholars. It is inconceivable 
that academic libraries should attempt to duplicate 
these holdings, even if they were available. The 
Commissi6n should, th'feref ore, investigate means 
for developing fiscal support for these libraries in 
such a way as to make them readily accessible 
to the scholarly Community. It may be possible 
that the National Fouridation on the Arts and Hu- 
manitres4night be an, appropriate body to, work with 
to develop this suggestion. — 

Cooperative ventures between academic and 
governmental libraries certainly seems to fall within 
the purview of the Commission. Strengthening the 
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three national libraries might be the first approach. 
At present, the National Agricultural Library seems 
to be in need of the most support. Interlibrary co- 
operation should be extendeci so that these collec- 
tions are readily available. 

One unresolved issue clouds the entire concept 
of cooperation the right to photocppy and dis- 
tribute copyrighted information. It is fervently 
lioped that Commissioner Davis' opinion in the casle 
of Williams and Wilkins vs. United States will not 
be upheld by the- courts. The copyright law revi- 



sion, sWI in Congress, will also affect cooperation. 
The Commission is urged to take a stand in f^ivdr 
of more liberalized copyright laws. Unless the right 
to photocopy is formalized by law, any attempt to 
broaden and strengthen cooperative ventures^ill 
Jbe undermined. Of all the issues currently demand- 
ing the attention of the Commission, undoubtedly 
this one is the most critical. 

The opportunity to offer these comrhents on the 
role of academic and special libraries in interlibrary 
cooperation is truly appreciated. 
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CHARLES H. DAVIS 
Associate 'Professor 

University of Michigan 

School of Library Science 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

STATEMENT 

Prepared for the <r 
National Commission on Libraries and information Spience 



. Thank you foi' inviting me to provide you witH 
^written testimony. I have Just one or two brief 
comments relating to research and development in" 
our field and the manner in which it has often been 
funded. 

Specifically, I would question the wisdom of 
providing individual universities or other instity- 
tions with large-scale grants, usually renewable 
from year to year, for the development and imple- 
mentation of aMtomated systems. The, argument 
normally used in favor of this practice is that it 
avoic^^du^ication of effort. I should like to point 
but Xhmyt J^lso has the effect of eliminating compe- 
tition an<tthe examination of alternative approaches 
to a given problem. 



It is my personal conviction that it would) 
much more fruitful to provide a greater nljmber i>f 
in^dividuals and institutions with small to mediiim 
sized grants for the TnviBstigation of particular as- 
pects of a general problem. In addition, hlhink 
that researchers should be encouraged to do more 
on their own. Much can.be accomplished on the 
proverbial shoestrijjg, and it seems apparent to me 
that a lot of time and effort is expended on "grants- 
mans^ip" iri the pursuit of prestige. 

Having delivered myself of these (jfplnions, I 
wish to thank you again for providing the opportu- 
nity. You have my best wishes for the success of 
your Commissipn. 
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EMMETT DEDMON > 
Vice-President and Editorial Director 

Chicago Sun-Times 
Chicago Daily News 
Chicago, Illinois 



STATEMENT • 

• Prepared fdr tHe ^ 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science. 



Mr. Field has asked nfie to respond to your let- 
ter aslcing for written testimony for the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science. 

On consulting with our Librarian, William Sann- 
wald, I find that the following areas might be use- 
fully explored by the Commission: 

(1) ^ Lack of Hardware standards for microfilm, 
recordings and films. Libraries must spend money 
to duplicate equipment. For example — 4 different 
sizes of microfilm are marketed to libraries. * 



(2) A need for an inde)^ or catalog of ro^ources 
on a national and local levfel. ' 

(3) A. better way to fina|nce public library,serv- 
ice. For example, tax income for libraries in the 
Chicago area varies a great deal. The North Subur- 
ban Library System serving the north and north- 
western suburbs spends $5.29 per capita, while 
the Suburban System serving the Western suburbs 
spends $3.38 per capita.^^ 

If you wish further information, I suggest you get 
in'tduch directly with Mr. Sannwald. 



LEO J. DINNAN 
System Director 

Wayne County Federated/ Library System 
Wayne, Michfgian 



. STATEMH^dT 

^ ^ Rreparecl for the 
National Commissiop on UJ3rari0s and Information Science. 



This Statement is being sent for two reasons, 
1. My name was submitted by! Mrs. Bartlett B. Smifh 
on a form accompanying your request to her for/ 
naines of people to contact, and 2. You invite^ 
interested persons td subniit such statements. /; 

Our Library System served over 50 public librar- 
ies of all sizes in three counties of Michigan, plus 
two community colleges and eleven school dis- 
tricts. Because of this broad base and the unusual 
federated, relationships involved, we get grass root 
sentiments usually denied directors of large librar- 
ies. On the other hand, our operations are easily 
ajnpng the top twenty in size in^the nation iso we 
have also a feel for the magnitude of it all.* With 
that disclaimer, I would like to submit the following 
statements related to library needs as we see them. 

,1. The weakest point in the provision of library 
service is the delivery of information directly to 
' the consumer in a fully usable form. 

For years, librarians and scholars have labored 
over intricata rietworks of^ interloan, bibliographic 
storage, subiect and specialized bibliography; and 
more recently hard copy transmission and electronic 
data storage. All of this substantially in pursuit 
of the elusive and useless goal of 100% bibliograph- 
ic control of sources. All the while, the consumer 
has been forced by and large to look elsewhere for 
his information in usable form. It is the magazine, 
the radio, the TV, and the newspaper wfiich serve 
as the library of the common man, assisted, by ex^ 
perts such as the hardware store clerk or the news- 
paper answer man services. If is as if.we had speiit 
millions on the waterworks and forgot to connect 
the faucets. 

The real need is to provide at the place closest 
to the consumer, the end product of aH our biblio- 
^ graphic efforts, information in an immediately us- 
able forn). The most important research and de- 
velopment need is the form and;the method of de- 
livery of information at this point. Echoes of this 



/ basic need will be spotted in several of the follow- 
ing statements. . 

II. Demonstration projects and "innovative"' experi" 
rpents are not the most product! vis Ways of using 
Federal funds to support libraries. . 

It has long been*assum6d that if we show people 
what 81 great, idea some .currently popular liBrary 
- fad^rs, that they would be overjoyed to take it ow 
at the close of the demonstration. period. The truth 
is that more often than not, it either dies or is kept 
alive by artificial respiration using other federal 
funds. Then it IS repeated over and over again at 
great cost and with little benefit. 

There are reasons these projects so often fail 
and sogie of them are good reasons. 

1 They are usually over-furftted in terms of 
what the local area could be expected to 
continue. " . . 

2.^ They are Usually a good thing for an area 
provided it has established the more essen- 
tial services firmly enough to support the- 
. "enriched" service. Most local arAas are 
still ^hort on funds to support the ii^sential © 
services and decline to take over the supple- ' 
mentary. 

. 3. They are, more often than not, keyed to what ' 
librarians and government employees think 
• would be good and not to what the citizens \ 
really need or want ^ - ^ 

III. Money spent on esoteric and seldom used serv- 
ices is of doubtful value. 

Manufacturing CQH(|erns try to determine the 
.market before they plijhge into a nevy project, but^^ 
libraries have repeatedly set up projects which later ^ 
failed simply for lack of use. Hard copy transmis- 
sion is the most recent example. 

IV. Money spent on regular staff consultants is less 
valuable than money for materials or direct 
services. * ^ 

As the farmer is reported to have told th^'e Coun- 
ty Agent, "I already kn«w how to farm twice as good 
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•as^r do.vl sin mdsticases, it is hot so much lafck of T be willing to help share* the codt. If the Fede/al 
knpwle^fe^as it is labk of resources and funds. GoveVnnnent is unable^o, respond.to the basic need^ 
Fti/thermore^, the staff consultants often are- not-JxH: point-of-qpntact materials and information in 



• trmy expert in their specialties and a careful read- 
Ving <j/ published materiaMs often superior to the 

results of their consultation. There i$ also tVd prob- 
/|em df lacl< of residuar benefits for the rtioney spent. 

The payjbr a staff consultant is consumed with very 
Mtle,^^^ 

jhkve a useful ljfe'of from two to five years allowing- 
\f6r an accumulative effect. ' . ' 

N6te that the above is not intended to criticizis 
the short |erm hiring of a consultant for a particular 
purpose. ^uch as. a; building program, 
V. The need for substantial direct assistance at 

ttie point of coritact between }pe library and tlie \ 

consiiXBer of information/ 

Money or services in an immediately usable 
form aval (able to even the smallest public libraries 
would be of mbst benefft. For example (and only 
an example) the provision of,tha consumer publica- 
tions of the Federar Government in an attraclSvely 
prepared, 'organized disiplay with adequate dupli- • 
cation of items to me.et needs, ma^e available in 
each public library^ in thie cbljntry-^would do more 
than opening up a consumer information- services 
with a staff of expelrts or some such typical re- 
sipohse. ^ .r * 

You will* note that rl haven't once said ttiat more 
money should be $pent on systems ot networks: Of 
course, as a system we would like more money, apd 
would try to use it as irrdicated above, but it is our 
conviction th^t 1f we do, in fact, provide a needed 
service; local libraries will ipsist on using us and will 



usable form, then give us-the money and we .will 
undertake to do 3o. ' ; ^ 

We have begun to move in this direotion as a 
system of Jibraries by entering the publishing field 
Jo provide point-of-conta^^t^aterials in immeiliately 
usable; forms under a generic term, "Reference* 
Packets.'' Attached hereto are a few of the.simpler 
ones. . • ' 

1. The leaf identification flyer is given out freely 
to users of our librarj^es who find them invalu- 
able. ; / 

2. The Drug treatment »or help renters in the, 
^8rea item was reprinted fr^m the Detroit 
^News.. The large Detroit papeVs have both 

been geherou^in allowing us to reprint ah.d 
distribute information of more, than daily in- 
terest such as this: * . 
3^ The Phase II Rulds and Regulations is from 
- ; ' ^ the Federaf Register> We do^the same thing 
with other documentary materials of use,^cKi( 
as draft lottery numbers, the Roth^ decilion 
on school integratior\,> and other ^ basic in-/ 
fornrfation. which tends to be lost quickly and 
not remain available to the consumer himself. 

4. **Crisis faces pupils who can't read." . 

5. Comjnon sources of poisbning'and the poison 
control center > telephone number in book- 
mark, form is an even simpler aidaptatlon. 

Iftr^ny, of .the above statements seem to warrant 
further considerations, hwould be pleased to talk- 
with your staff ^members or committee, hfiembers 



about them. 




■ VALERIE J. DOWNES 
^ . Director 

* .Media' and Library SBni/ices 
"""Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
* " Springfield, Illinois 
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STATEMENT . 



-Prepared for the ^ 
National Commission on Libraries and Infbrmatlon Scieince 



Students in today's schools are sophisticated 
both intellectually and experientially, an(j it is neb- 
essary to prpvide them with a broad variety of^ 'm- 
structional materials' to enhance their learning ex- 
periences. There is an urgent need for. print and 
non-print materials in all types of libraries-^school 
public, university, and research libraries. This need 
can be met only through cooperation among librar- 

\ ie^'and information agencies at the local, regional, 
.state and federal level, mal<in3 available equal ac- 
cess to Information. 

I n the Actiop Goals for itie Severities^ An Agenda 

lor Illinois Eciucation, emphasis is placed on the 
need for egualization of educational opportunities 
and individualized "instruction. The school media 

. center is the vehicle through which these goals can 
bq met. Because of the inherent nature of ar^ac-' 
tive school m6di^ program, students ard given^qqual 

-'Opportunities *to learrj independently ;^to the limits, 
of their capabilities. A media program lhat plays? 
a vital role in^the school encourages skilhjlevelop^ 
ment as well 9s student mptivatioji and positive at- 
titudes about the learfiing ^peyences.„/ 1 - \ ' 
The National CDmnlSissflon op Libraries and In- 
formation 'Science should^ be' concerhed with the 
following priority area$:' cooperation among librar- 
ies and informajfon^agencie^, fesearch and r^ee^s 
assessment, finance^s, and^Tnaterials selection. De- 
veloping all of thesfc-^prioriti^s would help meet the 
ultimate-bbjectixe — >exp^d%i^ jjrflfgrmation services. 

GOOPBRfJiON ^ ^ , ^ " ^ : - 

v.. There ^biijd be^sfablisfied af the $tate level a 
similar Comrai^^ion' thait would -carry out detailed 
recomm^hdatioos* ^f - thfe ..National Commissionp 
Membership ^sljouljd l^iGlgde representatives from 
business, indu,strV,^^4ucatipn in general, library and 
information .sciep'c;j^,"'lay "citizens, government,' etc. 
The State Sbmmjssiori' s'hx>uld be completely re- 
moved frpmpaKtisdrtpoillics arid as free as possible 
from vested inror.est 615^ 'biafi.\.''^ ► ^ ' 



. This Qpmmission could be engaged in the follow- 
' ing activities: 
/ 1. Regional information qenters should be or- 
. ganlij^d in Nlinois. I^olicies for these cen- 

/ ters would' be decided by the Commissi'oj. 
" The regional centers could function similar 
. ' • to the|lMC;s for the Handicapffed in that they 
^•^^^ ^ ^wotlldv be collections of alv available mate- 
' ' " riafs. ' Librarian^ and information specialists 
, « at all Ifpvels would be able to select materials 
\i by pn-tHerspot evaluation of these regional 
collections, these regiohar centers would 
also be' a. part of p mechanized statewide Iti- 
Wjtiation storage and^(etrieval network. Lo- 
*^ cal Ibrarie^ Wuld request^ information 
throgbh the regional' centers which would 
' • have pook-ups with local, school, state, urii- 
versity, and "federal libraries. This network 
- -lof cooperation would eliminatd ' duplication 
of effort and expenditures and make informa- 
tion mlpre accessible! . / 
2. The Commission should coordinate the ef- 
forts of professional i/ifdrniation science or- 
ganisations to stimulate renewed* coopeca- 
tion a^P^ inforririStion agencies^* The Cath- 
\^ dlic Libraries Association, American Library 
Association gre just a few o/ganizations that 
, - could be\involved. o ^ . 

'3. The Commission should organize a taskforce 
ti implement direct cooperation among all 
0 ■ types Of lils)raries. A urjiversal library card 
could be issued to all school students so that 
»Jhey codld check but matgwals from any li- 
7 brary* in4he state. More liberal interlibrary 

J'oan regulations could be instituted. 
4. The Commission should assume the respon- 
* sibility of disseminating information thfough-i^ 
out Illinois about current prdjocts and goals 
of information ^agencies, results of research 
and their implications Jn sclTpcils, proposed 
legislation and other 'relevant information. 



RESEARCH 

A complete.asses$ment of the information needs 
of the people of lllir(ois must be conducted before 
a comprehensive program of cooperation can be 
organized. The results of this research would pro- 
vide essential input for planning programs of in- 
formation servic^. Ramifications of this research 
wodld possibly /alter teacher tra'rhing techniques 
in the^universitjop. 

Needs assessment could survey ihe following! 
. areas of concjfern: . , 

1. What ^ffect does the school- media "Ti^enter 
have pn the child's intellectual attainment 
and attitude development?ji • ' 
. 2i SNblaV types of instructional materials are 
mosjt effective in teaching each concept, mo- 
tivating the students, and adapting teaching 
. * methodology to individualized instruction? 

3. What background do the teachers n'eed fee- 
fore they can use th^ media center as an 
integral part of their teaching strategy? This 
would affect ii>»e4:vice training plans^for fac- 

ui^. ' . , ; 

4. What inrttJrovements can be madf in college • 
: Pi;ograps for. trai^Xj^ media specialists ancT 

librarians^ " V | ' r 

5. What insights c6uld'v\^gaijl from a feasabili- 
ty^tudyjo identify ^^areas ';^;cooperation 
amiong information agencies? * 

FINANCES ^ / 

Programs of informglion service -cannot be ih- 
* novative unless sufficier^unds ari^vprovidedv Tech- 
"nologica! advanceowits in library and information 
scijancefe are expensive. Furthermore, funding isr ' 
nicessary to establish regional demonstratiorj/npn- 
ters and conduct research. Al^too o^eftplans for 
efficient, effective library services are' curtailed for:^ 
lack of funds. • " 

Cdtegorical aid^^'for-sohool libraries should be 
continued on a brcSader basis where it implies sup- 
port of the curricyjar program. Media center fa^: 
cilities and collections ire*o an essential element 
(n the' curriculum, providing support especially 1ri 
the priority areas of reading and mathematics. Cate- 



gorical aid could also be used to test cooperative 
production, acquisition and cataloging of materials 
as well as dissemination of materials and informa- 
tion through technological approaches to inforitia-^ 
tion storage and retrieval. Ah addendurp is at- 
tached showing the progress Illinois school libraries 
'have made since ESEA Titte II was instituted in 
1965. 0 . 

A concerted effort should be made to emphasize 
the need- for continued funding at the local, state 
and national level. 

SELECTION f * . ' ' ^ 

Tbe changiRg^emands of school childrerudirect- 
ly.; affect the seleclfion of materials for their use. 
The servrceprogramsofall types oflibraries should 
emphasize the use of a variety of materials to meet 
the unique needs of each individual student. The 
library is' the place ^where children can pursue a 
topic in depth^; pictorial and audio materials on 
sophisticated subjects serve a wider rang 6 of ability 
and interest J^evels than print materials. 

Selection I standards should be developed for 
Bll'types of materials in the collection. A statement 
ons freedom of selection would ultimately increase 
the flfuaiity of materials accessible to the. students, 
Jt-WDuld alsolgive support to local librarians whfo 
get involved n * controversies over censorship of 
materi^si ^ 

increasihd i^emphasis on'^he audiovisual ap- 
pKbacfi to enpancing cognitive development and 
building th^ child's self-concept is also mandatory. 
Positive^studenif attitudes toward learning and life- 
iorrg use of libi^pries can be encouraged by use of 
media in the school and at home. 

Jn conclusior), it is imperative that the National 
Comfnission on ^Libraries and Information Science 
become a catalyst for change. We must broaden 
the scope of leari^iing experiences we offer-students, 
individualizing school activities througli the use of 
instructional materials from sources throughout llli- „ 
nois^ Coop'eratior) among librarios and information 
ageru^ies offers th^ key with which we can unlock 
the creativity, imagination, and resourcefulness of 
our youth. • 
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lt*is' indeed a pfeasure to have this ppportunity 
to present testimony to the distinguished Com- 
mission members. As a cosponsor of the authoriz- 
ing legislation for this body,; T am particularly 
pleased with the fine work this Comrfiission has 
done in coordinating existing 'federal programs, 
conducting studies of library needs, and providing 
assistance to libraries. 

A great deal of progress has b^en made in 
strengthening library programs. From^1956 through 
1969, about $200 million in federal funds were pro- 
vided to extend public library services to an esti- 
mated 85 'million people. The^ae funds have had 
a remarkable catalytic effect; every federal dollar 
spent for library services Has stimulated the alloca- 
tion to libraries of three dollars of state or local 
money. 

In addition to the assistance provided for library 
services, about $135 million in federal funds was 
hatched by $326 million in state and local funds 
to support more than 1,500 building projects for 
the construction of new facilities* arid the enlarge- 
ment or modernization Of existing structures. 

And yet recently, library programs have suf- 
fered, and^continue to suffer/from financial anemia 
under an Administration that puts eii^ucatiorr and 
libraries near the bottom of its priorities \m. A 
look at this year's budget recommendations clearly 
shows the Administration's lack of support of library 
programs. ' 

Title r of the Library Services and Construction 
Act is the jDrincipal federal program for strengthen- 
ing public library services and permitting them to 
focus on specific areas of rieed. The President's 
budget proposed to reduce the appropriations for 
Title I by 36% from the previous year's appropri- 
ation. * • 

The Administration also recommended the elimi- 
natiop of^ all Junds for -public* library construction. 
In Missdufi alone, at least two construction projects 
a branch library in St. Louis and an addition in 
-Jefferson' City, both of which had the^ necessary 
matchirig funds — would have been cancelled: The 

>8 ■ 



construction of new libraries is essential if all per- 
sons are to receive quality library services. There 
are some 200 communities with public library con- 
struction projects in approvable form, awaiting the 
availability of federal funds. 

Moreover, the President recommended that 
funds for school library materials remain at 1972 
Jevels. Tills iS in reality a step backward wherf 
viewed in conjunction with the rising cost of 
materials. ' 

Fortunately, Congress reversed this picture by 
maintaining all of the library programs at suitable 
levels of increase over last yfear*s appropriations. 

This Administration's meat axe approach to 
library programs is particularly distressing in light 
of their "much touted Right to Read program, which 
is closely related to library programs. You may 
remember that President Nixon, in his 1970 mes-, 
, sage to Congress on education reform, ' pledged 
$200 million for the Right to Read program for 19/1. 
The President's $200 mijiion reading program was 
largely illusory. Buried deep in his education mes- 
sage was the news that the $200 million in question 
wasL not new money but was actually the amount 
he was requesting for two existing programs. Titles 
II and in of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. In fact, this amount proved to be about 
$23 million less than Congress ultimately appropri- 
ated for Titles II and III. Most^of these funds were 
subject to previous commitments for ongoing pro- 
jects and very Ijttle was available for the ftight \o 
Read program. * 

Almost three full years have now passed 'since 
this ambitious and far-reaching prdijram was an- 
nounced. The late Dr. James Allen, the main pro- 
ponent ^f the progranf}, and an outstanding edu- 
cator, was forced to leave the Administration after 
he publicly criticized the military thrust into Cam- 
bodia and the Adtninistration's handfing of racial 
problems at home.V His dream of a right to read 
for every American became a game of educational 
politics. I 

In the last fiscal year^the R\ght td'Read program 
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had allotted to it — not the large sunjis anticipated 
for a new nationareffort — but a total of $10 million 
siphoned off from eight other programs. ; 

For this fiscal year, the Administration recom- 
mended only $11 million for the Right to Read pro- 
gram. Certainlyl the Administration cannot believe 
that such a paltry sum can accomplish its stated 
goal of insuring' that, by 1980, 99 percent of the 
people over 16 shall be functionally literate. Re- 
grettably, this amount was accepted in the fiaal 
version of the Labor-HEW appropriations bill, rather 
thap the higher funding level approved by the Sen- 
ate* . • ^ . / ' . • ■ 

As you may know, I have iiHi^^uced legislation 
which would move to fulfill t^^unmet promises 
made long ago by the present. Administration. 
fully intend to moye ahead with this legislation this 



fall. I am convinced that. reading ability is essen- 
tial to 'education achievement^and therefore es- 
sential to the country in'tertns of an enlightened so- 
V ci*ety. The anticipated rise in the literacy rate as a 
Insult of coordinated federal programs will have . 
OTffect bearing on' the need foHotffi^r increases in 
library services. ^ ; ^ ... 

It is imperative that theP needs of libraries be 
met^ It is equally imperative that we Improve edu- 
cation and expand learning opportunities through 
new measures and more adequate appropriations 

for existing programs, 

*■ * - - ■ 

The country cannot afford the k|nd of 'fiscal 
responsibility" tHat results in cuttinp the budget 
for books to the bone while signing a blank check*, 
for the Pentagon. 
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. _ ^ ■ . ••'.>■ ^ m 

Prepared for the 
National Commission on Libraries and Ihformatlon Scleqpe 

1. One basic fact is common to airof the metro- - In laVge. measure the central tlty libraries a con- 
pohtan areas of the United States, i.e., Ih^ people Ifine^ithin boundaries established in the past 
to be seryed do not know- nor care, as .they live, before the advent of urban sprawl, and, because of 
shop, visit, attend meetings, and sports events, the strictures of equally out-dated 1^^^^ as 
about established boundary linesjDf pu^ie^ibrary-^)y^the-closely confined provincial outlook of those 
districts, but demand the full rarige of library serv- : iii their administration, they find themselves unable,, 
ices without regard. as to whether their need can ' and sometinfies unwilling, to expand to the fuir ex- 

, best be met by an old, established institution tent of the'^irnetropolltan area with which they are 

located in the central c*ty, or by a close-at-hand now confronted. They seek, ingtead, funding from 

newer institution in the same metropolitan area/ the State and National levels fQr their survival as 

2. We find that there is no true acceptance by resource and quitural institutions, and include pro- 
professional, librarians, nor. by their trustees, of posed programs for servfing the unserved only 
the concept of libraVies as the "Universities .of the a currently popular device', and turn to the hard 
People," bringing to the people the full range of decision, whether consciously or not, to'determine 
services throughout the metropolitan area. Too the areas in which, they Will expend their shrinking 
often those concerned with the administration of revenues, without adm|ttin g that t hey areJn need of 
and planning for central city 4ibraries--ftTTTTt-thfeir "Ijecomi^^^ and adrninistratively, 
concept to sophisticated .information for business of their metropolitan area. 

and industry, and services essentially oriented to * It is at this point that great State and National 
their remaining cultural and educated population, concern should be had-for the more and more prob- 
paying lip service only to the needs of the culturally able^ioss of the central city libraries as a current, 
deprived, the minority groups, the poor, and the live, and relevant source for information, education, 
unserved. Subu^an library systems, on the other research, dnd outreach* in their metropolitan areas, 
hand, find themselves serving those who^ have been That concern must not be on a basis of preservation^ 
attracted by the newer and more modern fab|lities of the status quo. The increasingly gteater yoid 
of the suburbs, as well as those who have fled the is only partially-^being filled by^ the'tremeftilous up- 
central city for a great variety of reasons, with these surge of priv&te, ^business .oriented -specialSbrar^ 
suburban Jibraries finding that the cost is too great, ies, on the one hand, and of infprmation centers 
as well as. of questionable economic validity, for concerned with government dQcumepts, records, \, 
establishing facilities equal to those built up over and information maintained by government, whether ^ 
the years by ^the centraf city libFary. ' Without' state or federal, both of whiqh igriore their rele- . 
closely knit political and administrative cooperation vancy to any general public need. It 'is becoming ' 
the chasm between the two grows wider and deeper. ^ more and more urgent fqr there to be a comprehen- 

3. In looking at the central city libraries, it is sive rethinking on the role of the central city librar- 
generally true that they are the^only rnajor resource, '©s and how they are to be brought into the current 
research, and information 6enter within their re- age we live in, 

spective metropolitan ar,eas. But these same cen- 4. While I may seem to be tinduty critical of 

tral city libraries find thernselyes with a declining ' the central city libraries, without mentioning subur- 

popuiation and taK base with which tffey cannot ban libraries, may I now invite ybur. attention to 

even maintain existing levels,. either of collections, suburban libraries? . ^ * / 

or of service^, much fess change smd expand into With the tremendous growth of the metropolj- 

the modern demands for information and service's, tan areas. of the nation, most^central city libraTies/ * 




find themselves surrounded by suburban auton- 
omous libraries, whether^large or small, old or 
new, serving educated suburbanites in new com- 
munities in the urban sprawl, or serving old and 
small communities. Thgse libraries are also af- 
flicted with restricted boundaries, but, to a certain 
extent have, deliberately chosen such restriction, 
and furnish only basic services without hope or 
economic justification of matching the central city 
collection, and without desire to assist in maintain- 
ing that collection even where used by their patrons. 
Narrowness ,of viewpoint irif^^the political and ad- 
mii^istrative needs^ of the metropolitan area is no 
exclusive propi/rty of the central cities. 

5. Instead of presenting any detail of infor- 
matipn on Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, or San francisco, in relatidn to this discus- 
sion, may I present information on the Kansas City 
area? , 

.The Kansas City are'a is divided by the State 
line between Missouri and Kansas.. The main cen- 
tral city library, administered by. Jthe Kansas. City, 
IVIissouri, Board of ^ Education, is confined within 
that School District. The Mid-Obntinent Publiq 
Library is administered b)( a^Board of Trustees 
drawn from the three counties in which is located 
the City of Kansas iGity, Missouri, and serves, in 




which inflation would account for approximately 
8%. These figures exist without the three major 
libraries outside of the central school district library 
h^ing achieved the holdings and the range of ser- 
ice in that central library, and it is evident that 
public fundfi will not support these three subuj^ban 
library systems expanding to the size of the Kansas 
City, Missourr, School District Library. Population 
migration agigjavates the problem as the tax base 
moves from the Kansas City, Missouri, School Dis-, 
trict Library "io the suburban areas, resulting in 
a loss to the suburban population of the investment 
in the f/cilities and holdings of the central city 
library, without cooperative agreements of some 
nature. 

Economic^ administrative, and political cooper- 
ation has become increasingly a necessity, but 
with little accomplished as between the suburban 
libraries ^and the central library. : If we are to as- 
siirae that cooperation is inevitable to avoid banl<- 
ruptcy we must direct our thinking to a total metro- 
politan area library system and to view library prob- 
lems i^s failing into three categories: 

(a) Thev improvement of the quality of holdings, 
the expansion in the range" of services at the library, 
and the introduction of 'n0w technology: TRese are 
internal concerns of all libraries at the present:*time 



those three couriflesTansuTJOfban populatrbn and a 
territory which is closely approaching the assessed 
valuation for tax purposes of th© central Schoof , 
District library. The School District library *of ' 
Kansas City, Kansas is adn^nistefed'by the Kansas 
City, Kansas, Board of Education, and serves ah in- ' 
dustrial and residential .cljentele. The Johnson 
County, Kai^4as," Public Library is administered by a 
Board of Trustees, and/ serves a*" large ^suburban" • 
popul3tionHying ^tb the sQuthwest 'of KansasVCity, 
Missouri. The Cass County, Missouri, Pdbirc Li:^ 
brary is administered by ttie Mid-^Continent Public 
Library but not as a member of that system, and* 
serves a mixed suburban and rural area to the south 

^f Kansas City, Missouri. The city library of North 
Kansas City, Missouri is admihistered by a Board of 
Trustees, and serves a highly industrialized area ex- 
Public Library is administered by a Board of Trust- ' 
ees, and serves an old, established smaller city .with 
a mixed population of college students, older resi-' 
dei;its, and suburbanites. . 

'''^ 1966,. total expenditures for public libraries 
in IheNkansas City metropolitan area — both Mis- 
souri^ and Kansas — amounted to a little more than 
$3,000,000 per year. These expenditures are now at * 

V& level of $5,500,000, an increase of over 80%,vbf 



and are not directly related to cooperative- arrange- 
ments. Thdy would, however, be enhanced by such 
arrangements. 

(b)' Achieving maximum accessibility by pa- 
trons to holdings .With minimiim inconvenience to ; 
the patrons. This is obvjously* one of the /great 
i)enefits of xjoop'er^tive arrangements. 
«\ (c). Improving the* management or thq admlni- 
'-stration of 4his system, such as cataloging, book 
processing • acquisition, and storage system's. 
T4iere is, thusly, no' pofnt in havir^ several major 
'systems operating in^tependently^-Qf \ e^ch other 
vyith*^ respect to identical management functions.' 

The third category presents the political prob- 
lem of. achieving some kind of regional-governance* 
pfTibrary systems. While the State of Missouri has 
recently enacted into law a far-reaching provision 
for the consolidation of libraries, political ' con-^ 
siderations arising fromVy>reatened loss of locaf 
autonomy remain in the forefront. / 
The Mid-Continent Public Library, of wTiich I 
am a membei* of the Board of Trustees, is the out- 
growth of three county libraries, surrounding on 
three sides the Kansas City, Missouri, School 
District Library, and, -By area, selves 3/iths\of the 
City of Kansas City, Missouri, as^well as a number-* 



of smaller suburban eommunitles. This area has 
been nniarked, in the past ten years, by heavy popu- 
lation growth, as well as by sharp increases in 
taxable assessed valuation, while the. central 
School District Lil^rafy has suffered a loss of pop- 
ulation of approximately 60,000. The MidrContihent 
system is committed to. maintaining units of distri- 
bution (branches) within ten minutes or less of ' 
driving time, and located, insofar /as possible, in 
areas where people tend to congregate^e., shop^- 
ping centers or near main arteries' of trSnsportatibh. 
Extensive u§e is made of Jnterbxamch telephone 
and teletype service, with daily di^ivery service by 
library trucks, so that the system is tied' togethei- 
and is, m effect, one large central library located 
throughout the iservice area. An administrative and 
.distribution center is located 'nearthe center of the 
•districtao provide support services necessary for 
opersUion of its processing and ordering of matej^* 
als, dataVrocessing services, and communications 
center. Administratively we feel that we have no 
need tp try to duplicate depth research materials 
of the cerHtral School Distriet fibrary, recognizing 

• that the. central library can prov^e the "in house"' 
materials that are needed ir> the metropolitan area. 

» We feel strongly that, thrpugff interlibrary loan,^ma- 
teriars cah^be rbuted throug hp ut, the mo tropolitan 



and Ibcalities also consistently overmatch federal 
contributions for schools, but that there is no 
thought of thre federal government getting out of 
its examination and^lupport of school programs. 

It thus becomes apparent that Xhe time has long . ; 
since come for there to'be a formutetibn of a nation- . ^ 
aUibrary policy of support for libraries and com- 
munity information programs, which would serve 
as the basis of federal appropriations to be ex- 
pended under guidelines for cooperative action. 
Within the metropotitan areas. 

While not intended as exclusive suggestions for 
the consideration ot the Commission, the Com- 
. mission's attentior>\is jnvited toV its conducting ia 
feasibility study into cc)mmunications devices, 
whetreby nationar librarj/ centers would be created, . 
utilizing the facilities of the New York, * Boston, 
■ Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle Public 
Libraries, and designating them as resource center^ 
within specified regions, chargepi with fully main- 
taining resource and research information on a 
national basis, with such <'materials to be furnished 
40 other libraries within their respective regions on 
a cooperative basis, .and thereby relieving those 
other libraries* of the necessity for pro6urirfg such', 
information m'aterials. • > 




area. 

6. Central city libraries are crying for money, 
saying, in effect, that if they are given the money, 
f rom whatever source, they will solve their prob- 
lems. But jt should be notecj, that few are attacking 
the problems politically or administratively within 
their metropolitan areas." ^ 
\ Federal recognition is lacking, as is evidence^ 
by the Administration's general lacff of support :ioi^ 
library prograrfis in its fiscal year 1973. bu^g^et, • 
with HEJ/V Secretary Elliot Richardson being quoted 
frorri a briefing on the budget conducted on January 
, 22, As saying: ' . ^ i 

'^'Overall support for libraries will - be reduced 
ill the 1973 budget. Federal support for the 
construction of pjtiblic libraries and for the ex- 
terision of public, library servides was instituted 
in order to stimulate the development and irfi^ 
I provement of public libfaries. Tdday, States 
^-and"" localities consistently ovetmatch Federal 
^ cqptributions,. .^Recognizing this increased^ate 
and localisuppdrtv at retluced^ appropriation for 
the public library pfograms. will be requested iri* 

-r^ 1973."; , ■■^■v./:,,."v- -v^-v.--:,-- ' ^ 

/ By way of comrheht^ 'jt should*b*e^^^n^^^^ that states 



Secondly, as to the congested and derfiSely / 
populated parts cSf-^any metropolitarj krea, that ' 
federal programs be offered and funded, whereby 
inner-city branches would be converted into com- - 
prehensive information centers for direct service 
to' the unserved. o v 

Thirdly, that any fedteral program ctffgred would, 
any metropolitan area, be-thevsilbject Qf review 
by a -^metropdlitan area HibrVyo pla^hning council, 
with^'membership^ drawcv frOm Ihje entire area of * 
service, funded^ ^''bV'ihe federar government and 
phargerfwith^the xluty-to cqllefit library.. data bjn 'the * 
metropolitan area as it -riow exists; Conducting 
feasibility studies on What'^is pbssitjlel e'stirrtatfng ^ 
the costs involved in^bringihg-abW full library serv-. 
Ice to all segments of the metropolitan "'area; oec-s 
ommending action programs ftrnded/at thp -state, 
and national levels, including; pqtitloal and pdn 
ministrative ehanges, and then to have the power 
\Q give approval for such programs and their fund- 
ing by the state or federal governments, but also 
to have thfe power to withhold such ^federal or \ 
state' funding until therejDe complianoe- by the 
library political subdivTsions in the metropolitan-' 
•area. > ' t - - 
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1 ani pleased to kfe invjted to submit written / States, 



testinjpny tC'the N&tional Commission on Libraries 
and Inforrnation Science prior to its regional hear- 
Irig on September 27, 1972. 

State library agencies strongly supported the*^ 
establishment df the National C'qmmissiorf, in the 
belief that the Unijed StateSrfar from facirig a siflj- 
ati0n pf too ifnuc^f inforjTiation, is confronted with' 
an urgent ne^d to more effectively channe^ availr 
able information tq^ persons and ageFpjes needing 
it, ' • ■. ^ .'^ ; ' ' ^■ ' 

All state tibrary administrative ag^ricies have' 
been mal<icig plans and experjmenting with pro- 
gra ms in the area of information netwer l<ing. Iri 
this endeavor, they have been ^hampered by meager 
funding, ^he^inhereDt complexities of iinformqtion 
'jnd computer science, and .to a degree by the 
parochialisra of library ^iersonnel. ^ \ ^ 

V r believe^e most important role s^ate library 
agencies can^-j^rforn] in building appropriate infor- 
essentiaily a political otie; 'That' 
together representatives o'f these 
agencies which would-be the lijcefy nodes oj^infor- 



State librarians, "generally coming frorn bacl<- 
grounds of public library ex|3erience, feel partic- 
ularly keerily the need for information networl<ss*to 
reaqh "the special library and rnformatipnal needs 
Of rural areas and of economically, socially, or cul- 
turally depriveod persons;" Better information serv- 
ices^ for scientists and scholars are certainly 
needed. But the Oomnriisdiari in its efforts must not 
be purely elitist. In a denipdraiib society, a/^Giti- 
zens niuist ^have acpess 'to' )nforjtiation sources 
which are\ frrfpbrtant to them> in their persor^fl/ 
yocational,-and civic responsibilities, > 

r4tr4QHpw&, then, th^t people cornrnTinicattan Wiir 



continue tor be a central function of year Commis- 
^ofj ^ after the regional hearings jafa poncluded. 
State library agencies wpuid like fo cdniinue to 
participate in .statewide and regional planning, 
which wbuici include continued expression of user 
interests, as Well as the interests of libraFjansi, com- 
munication and; computer scierice experts. 

lBm,coriJ[jJent this nation can find the resources 
m^ation networks,, with potential users of.^ch jp-* *c^provi^e adequate library and iiiformatioh seWices 
formation, in order^ to establish; criteria, prforities, for its cHizefis. Our joint task should be4J»eyd^ 
arid plaos^Which win assure that networ1<s,'wKen' ""19 exploration; developmentyahd mawenahce of 
establishgd^will meet the full range of user needs 
y^ithin the liation, its regions, and tha individual 




rnatiorijietworl 
is, tt)e 



those cofTimLinicatiOn channels anc^stj^tion which 
can rfiost effectively, serve such purpose. 
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The appointment of the National Commission IS 
welcomed: by^ members, of the li&rary^d inifor- 
mation science profession. These hearings provide 
an opportunity to highlight our problems^ so that the 
Commission may act as a catalyst in the solCitions 
of these problems. - , ^ : - 

/(although I was specifically aske(f''about^ auto- 
rriated information services for acad^ig, special 
and public libraries, I feel it i§ important first to 
establish the necessary climate for sharing infor- 
mation resources on a national level, cutting, across 
traditional, boundaries. This js an area where the 
inijtiatidn,.and guidance of tKe Commission would 
"havfe its greatest impact. .^Beyond my general l-e- 
marks about the accessibility , of information serv- 
ices I will also touch o^n the funding of research 
and-varrotis^Tyrot>tems involvedHn^ the-mara^ 

of information* - 

%' - ■ 

ACCESSIBILITY OF INFORMATION 
^ ,We should. make greater efforts, to see that jn- 
forrnatipri is available to those who. need it, rather 

-than allow this information to be restricted to spec- 
iat segments of the^, population. The research 
worker at a small college usually, does not have 

«* access to data bases that would be available to a 
coUeague at one of tfe larger universities. A" 

^engineer in a smalf company dpe^ not have the 
same access to nonproprietary information as his 
counterpart in a 'larger organization. It is even 
difficult to obtain legal or social ipforniatioi;i in the 
public domain; the statistics that have been col- 
lected at great effort, and expense are not utilized 
sufficientty because no systems exist for ready 
apces§/ Conversely, we are all aware that there ^ 
is considerable unnecessary and very costly dupli- ' 
cation which we can ilT afford, in either time or 
money, deduction of this duplication would not 
only promote efficiency, but would also free, funds 
for other uses. - 

The needs of the public and private institufions 
— as well as industry — require an administrative 
framework which would make it possible to make' 



use of the vast information resqufces, sharing data 
bases, programs and hardware;™ The concommitant 
problems to be' solved involve methods of sharing 
cost, full utilization of available tex^hnolQgy, ade- 
quate development of necessary new technology, 
and the setting up of networks. ' Even deeger prob- 
lems in the legal, organizational, politio^ and 
management^reas need to be solved. The ^treme 
complexity of these problems will require the*partic- 
ipation>of lawyers, political and social scientists, 
management specialists, and politicians in addition 
to experts in the library and information sciences 
area, ^to plan for the necessary changes. Ideally 
tlje sharing of resources should strengthen the 
organizations involved, yet help them to maintain 
their .identity. - ; 

^UR=>ORtW^^ 

While the need for new services is being 'con-^ 
sidered, current services should be reviewed to' 
assure adequate .support io maintain their useful- 
ness. ;it is sad to see a decline in the quality of 
some current service^;' for ifist&nce, in the case of 
abstracting and indexing services an increasing 
time lag between the original, publication and its 
citation, or less thorough coverage of the pertinent 
literature, decreases the value to the user. 

Engineering index could serve its users even bet- 
ter if its coverage and its timeliness could be in- 
creased. The John Crerar Library in Chicago pro- 
vides an example of a different kind. Instead of in- 
creasing its services, this institution of established 
excelience does not have the tunds to maintain its 
proper ^rovyth. In terms of the future, this kind of 
ecbnomy i^ very costly indeed. The John Crerar Li^ 
brary should be considered as a national resource, 
particularly since its services are truly .of a national 
or even international nature. Means must be found 
to support private ^services as well as public librar- 
ies and other services which afe considered to be 
of national importance. 

As far as more recently .instituted services are 
concerned, the Commission could appoint a blue 



ribbon committee for review of these services; 
they could recommend continuation of those which 
vseem appropriate^ and discontinuance of some 
systems which wdre successful as pilot studies 
but would proVe top expensive at this time for large 
scale, applicatioiir 

SUPPORT OF RESEARCH 

While advocating careful review in the selection 
of research and development projects, I cannot 
stress too strongly the need to obtain funding to 
support new reseafclj and to encourage develop- 
ment Of appiications of the ever brdaderfing tech- 
nology. With available funds sharply limHed we 
will not be able to maintain a, strong engpgh re- 
:^earch base/ and the number of planned develop- 
.•. ment projects will have to be cutr If research in 
^ this area. is restricted it \|(jil be harder to make well 
. thought-out'decisions as new sysfe^ns are being set 
up; however, the data from intelligent, well-docu- 
mented studies, would provide a base for these 
decisions. One of the majpr contributions of the 
Commission could be to ensure more regular fund- 
ing in the Hbrary and information sciences research 
areas to mal<e the results visible.. 
^ We should t a ke ad v a nt ag e of _t h e „ knowJedgB^ 
and experience gained in other qouritries. A 
thorough review by experts of the planning, organi- 
zation, staffing, costs, and*end results of various 
science\information services in the Scandinavian 
countries might provide useful data to us in our 
planning.. 

All research and pilot project grants must have 
. provision in them for thorough documentation, 
and the funding agencies ^ould take it upon them- 
selves to see that it is properly carried out. Doc- 
umentation does take more time lhan most people 
like to spend on it, hence it is expensive. Yet with- 
vOUt this the usefulness of any project is greatly 
lln^ited.^ " 



COOPERATIVE EFFORT^— GENERAL COMMENTS . 

Networks seem to be the answer to many currepr 
problems. Special librarians have madQ th^frm- 
formation gathering mcTre useful even before formal 
networks have been set up; informal networks exist- 
today between the various libraries and information 
systems. But there are many new and more for-* 
malized areas which need to be explored. What 
kind of networks are needed for different user 
groups? What size user group and what, degree 
of. specialization justifies a network? What is the 
optimal inix oi automatic, on line, batch processed, ' 



and traditional service for the specific groups who 
use these services? What is . the cost ^oi cooper- 
ation, both formal arid informat? T4iese^ problems 
need to be studied before proliferation of new net- 
works, cooperative agreements, and new consortia 
are^being set up. The optimal number of switcl:^ing 
points, and optimization of switching, 'though ex- 
plored theoretically, have n6i^ been examined 
rigorously for libraries and InfQrmatioh systems. 
Management of networks is complex; we have 
to learn considerably mote about human problems 
of communication in large organizations. 

With the tremendous growth in the number of 
indexes and abstracts, and information service^ in 
general, it is obvious that the catalog of any - one 
library represents but a $mall part of the material 
available to the user. But how is the user to know 
of the existence of additional services and how to 
access them? We need to explore the possibilities 
of educating the users, especially in the public, 
libraries and universities. Specialized interactive 
programs, Hlmstrips and^i I lust rated ^'self-teaching 
texts shQuld be prepared and tested to dfetermine 
suitability for the' different kinds of users. The 
tested packages then should be made available to 
p4Jblic^nd private institutions-and-special-libraries^ 

The maintenance, pf union catalogs is )>ery ex- 
pensive, yet no research has been done to show 
under what circumstances it is best to maintain 
union catalogs, or where less costly approaches 
might provide adequate access to collections. 

While we will not be able to actually ^determine 
the value, of information, of receiving a report, or 
the loss incurred by not finding an article, yet we 
should try to come much closer to costing out 
services. This would give planners and managers 
a much better base upon which to make decisions. 

NEW NETWORKS 

The National Science Foundatioh is planning 
1;o establish a network for science. VVhile this is 
^a most desirable development, I would like to add 
a strong plea' that technology be included. Even 
though funds might not be available at the present 
time to ponsider a combined network for science 
and technology, it is of great importance that oveN 
all planning be carried out with this as an ultimate 
goal.. While support of information services for 
medicine, agriculture and education has been con- 
sidered appropriate for public funding, there has 
been no such support for technology because it 
has been -^i^nsidered to belong to the private 'do- 
main. If weVecognize^ that the government has 3ub- 
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"srdizjBa"profe^rs7l5 plants/ tdughfequiphnie 
private industry when it has been needed for na- 
tional defense or other government priorities, such' 
as^space exploration, it would not seem out of line 
to provide some funding for a national plan for 
information services for technology. This- would 
make our existing data much more accessible, and 
provide bette/ services^ to academiq as vyell as pri- 
vate users' in addition to those invaded in govern-' 
ment projects. ' ' ^ 

It mighty even be practical to set up library- 
warehouses similar \olhe NationaT Lending Library 
for Science and Technology in England. Through 
requests channeled through \the users- libraries, ma- 
terial from this field is available to every one. The 
operation is kept simplified, and is riot computerr 
. ized; it is government subsidized, well known, and 
heavily utilized. This kind of service, as part of 
the network, could enrich or improve the locahin- 
formation services. There is. no necessity to build 
up regional libraries of this kind in the United States, 
since mail "service frorn a single localtdn cari^be 
just as satisfactory as from a regional center. 

There will be more mission orierfted information 
services in the future: While duplication of work . 
shoaW be avoided^sTTTuctriasiTOssibi 
of coverage will be necessary, since different clien- 
tele will be using the various»services. The latest 
surge of needs for information has been in the area 
of environmental and urban problems; 1 expect de- 
mands Will soon be strong for information serviced . 
dealing with energy and its uses. Full utilization 
by all local organizations or interested citizens 
would certainly allow a larger number of groups and 
individual minds to confront these, problems. . 

I am not di^cus^ing the uses/of terminals, and 
other details dealing with the technology, manage- 
ment and cost of information ^ervices in this state- 
ment, because I -want particularly tb stress the . 
necessity to make provisions for sharing basic in- 
formation resources. If more information is. made 
available to all' members pf the community both 
in the public and private sector, this will allow for 
more equitable use' of the material and hopefully 
reduce the cost of' providing services. 

As mentioned before, university and public li- 
braries would greatly benefit from such an increased 
coverage. Special librartes, and particularly those 
of smaller companies which could benefit even more 
proportionally, might share data in their field ,to,an- 
extent never befi)re possible. For instance, struc- 
tural engine^3||use a computer in a\time-shar:ed 



.mode, housed at the American Society for Metals, 
for the design of bridges. With the initiative of in- 
terested groups similar prp^rams-coulcl be set up 
in other areas of Interest. ^ 

While informal exchanges are possible, there is 
ni) way currently wherein Searle, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Mundelein College, the John Grerar Library,' 
and Chicago State University, for example, could 

^hare Chemiqa^^stracts, MEDLARS, or anV other 
tapes on one/bf their cornputers. I hasten, to add 

^that this is n<wMor tec In a city_ the 

size of Chicago there may even be more Chemical 
A0stracts orflSI tapes in the area than are actually 
needed, yet only a very small segment of the popu- 
lation, including professfenals, have access taihem.^ 
Much exploration is needed tp Work out how cOsts 
and resources could be shjared in a fair manner, 
but this effort might benefit *aW segmehts of the 
population. 

TUBLjjC LIBRARIES AS INFORMATION CENTERS 

. The public libraries ih the cities* have expanded 
into many areas of endeavor. Since pro^grams can 
be prepared centrally, ajnd data could be^entered. 
into/computers- rejgjonafly as wGjr-as locally, some 

~services^:for^e-cttizens-couJd-beiDr<)vided-on"a^^n 
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tional basis. This could open* up a means for pro- 
viding; local service dealing with social agencies, 
legal rights, or eligibility for various categories of 
aid in service of the underprivileged. While this 
infc^mation vfi^puld be in the province of other agen- 
cies, access could be provided by libraries which; 
are much more available to the smaller groups work-^ 
ing on such problems, as well as to the individuals 
Jhemselves. We need to accept the fact that a good 
personalized computer reference service is prefer- 
able to a poor, often disinterested service provided 
by peORj|. , ^ - • ^ >. 

In the same way, statistics of local importance, 
such as selected census data, mighty be made avail- 
able to local .businessmen and agencies through 

computer terminals at public libraries. 

. . ^ > ■ -J; ■ 

LEGAL PROBLEMS ' • / . 

It has become 'common practice jn providing in- 
formation services, to rjiake copies of articles, aib- 
stract, or tables. - This is a questionable practice in 
view of copyright laws. Thus, as we are pl&nning.on* 
extending information services, it will be necessary 
to secure plear 'new copyright legislation. The 
Commission cduldj perform a great service by press- 
ing for'it. It is absurd to plan future information 



systems when a most useful servict might prove to 
be illegal! 

The Commission could also encourage greater 
cooperation between private enterprise and govern- 
ment. It might^be in the pub|ic1nterest in the long 
fun to allow profit making organizations to retain 
title to patents developed under government ^ con- 
tracts, provided that the government retain royalty 
free rights -— 'a precedent established by the De- 
partment of Defense which might be Wefmmore 
valuable to the . public m other areas. The infor- 
mation industry is tes5 competitive, Te^ 
would probably be involved, and proper modifica-** 
tioVis could well be explored to encourage coopera- 
tion to take advantage of the- expertise of privately 
run, companies; , - ' 

SETtiNG OF STANDARDS 
- The; format of the domputer irecdrds for biblio- 
graphic descriptions and for abstracts should be 
standardized in order that they may be easily ac- 
cessed under different systems. The Impetiis of 
the Commission should be utilized in preparing such 
standards. Certainly a monolithic approach should 
be avoided, but the multiple agencies preparing- 
computer tapes should be^ advised and strongly 
ncowaged^o-a dh e r e to t he^attda r d r fec ord jaiJiTajL 
Since it would, in almost Svery case, be to their 
advantage to do 'SO in terms of sales or usage, ad- 
herence shoyld be good. 

Having a uniform vocabulary for accessing ^he 
various data bases is an idle wish. But we can take 
a different approach. Ju'st as the MARC tapes pre- 
pared. by^theXibrary of C6ngress are of inestimable 
value to the nation as a whoje, the preparation of 
programs to act as a Rosetfa stone for the indexing 
languages of major importance — also the subject 
heading lists, thesauri, and the classification tables 
\Used fpr subject retrjeval — should certainly be 
considered. Users, ort the whole, are understand- 
ably unfamiliar with termihology used by special- 
ties outside their own area. Having an interactive 
computer aidpd translation of subject headings 
.would make it possible for.each user to utilize much 
more fully the already available services. • 
; Standardization of *'free standing" equipment, 
such as terminals, microfilm and microfiche readers 
is of great im'portance. Regrettably, the excellent 



work done by the Library Technology Project of the 
American Library Association is being discontinued,- 
with the- publication of the reports remaining. It 
would be greatly in the national interest to provide 
funds to continue work with the various manufac- 
turers and to find a way to farther standardize. Th6 
Lister Hill Center for Biomedical Communication has 
pioneered in plans to work with the manufacturers 
in bringing out new "femd improved equipment at a 
^cost which more and more organizations can aftord. 
It is hard to^elieve thatMn our era of high tech- 
nojogy an inexpensive portable microfiche reader 
oi high quality has ' not been developed. It could 
be^of great. value in/niany places, particularly iii 
academic libraries.'. \ 

HANDLING OF LARGE FILES 

While I have deliberately abstained from discuss- 
ing technical details in my statement, I do want to * 
mention the importance of file handling studies for 
efficient computer usTe. Information services and 
libraries use voluminous data; most records are of 
varied length, only a . small part of the files is needed 
at any one time, yet all must be accessible for 
searches. There is considerable data stored with 
very limited access, .hence information systems are 
not untilized as fuUy.^as^pos&ibter-beeause'searches^ 
are expensive. ' ^< : 

As data bases, such as Biological Abstracts, 
Chemical Abstracts, ahd others grow through the 
years, it would be most important for us to have 
their cumulated indexes organized efficiently in the 
computer to make it possible for users to do com- - 
puter searching of the cumulated files inexpensively. 

CONCLUSIONS s 
As I have indifcated, the Commission through its 
stature and positions could perform a number of 
services no other organization now in existence 
, could possibly do. I am sure.that all of us are look- 
ing forward to seeing the results of its actions. 

I 'appreciate the opportunity to make this state- 
ment to the Commission and to express my deep 
concern for the need to look into organizational, 
political and economic patterns in addition to the 
techhieal problems of providing information on a 
national level for all users of publjc, academic and 
special lijtDraries. ' . ' . 
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V Fronri June 27-29/1972, the Educatibj^pl Facilities 
* Center , of Chicago, hosted a specfal exhibit for 
ERIC/CLIS. Twenty-five organizations offering mj- 
. crofiche products and serviced werp represented. 
The exhibit coincided with the 91st Annual Con^ 
vention of th6 American Library Association in.Chr- 
cago. 

As a result of statements made^by librarisihs vis- 
iting the exhibit, the Educational Facilities Center; 
223 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lllinpis, hereby 
respectfully submits the following testimony: - ^ 
WHEREAS, a total system for induing, searcb-j 
. Ing and retrieving abstracts, fuli-length reports arjid 
otherwise unpublished documents has been <Jev# 
oped b y the Educational Research Information Cen- 
, ter(ERIC)ran?^ r~^^T~~rr^: — 

WHEREAS, the entire microfiche system devel- 
oped is required for maintaining a complete library 
and information center; and 

WHEREAS, space .required for a fiche library, 
V retriveal system and -search system is insignificant 
compared to space required for storing hardboQnd 
and paperbound documents, reports and abstracts; 
and r 
, WHEREAS^ understanding and Mse of the 'fiche 
system is primarily restricted to the college and re-' 



Search liftrary level while benefits to public and efe- 
mentary/secondary level libraries are unquestion- ^ 
able; and ^ ' 

WHEREAS, the content presently available on 
fiche is primarily restricted to'the college and re- 
search level; * - 

NOW, THEREFORE, the Educational Facilifies 
Center urges the Nationak Commission on Libraries - 
and information Science to consider the following 
recommendations: , 

1. further increase the r^nge of subject matt&r 
available on fiche to Include materials of in- 
. terest to public,, elementary and secondary' 
'level library userW ' 

— 2^ -Establish fic^_&ysi^s^arid4rainl^^ 

at pre-exisjipg state libraries vyhere librari- 
ans and inrormation science personnel could / 
receive ■ orientation to and training in the 
system, in keeping with NCLIS' poJicy of 
avoiding the proliferation of executive branch 
^agencies; and/dr / 

3. Consider the .establishment of a' fiche training ► 

. center and clearing house at a centrally lo- * 

<> cat ed site in the midwest where understand- 

* ing of the system is relatively lovy. f 
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< * J ^ V^^ background information. I have^ been 
^trustfee of a small, public library |or*fourteen years. 
Our library serves a county seat jtown .of five thou- 
sand people and three townships bf nearly Six thou- 
sand pedpJe.V* Four of the nine jtownships in this 
Uagricultqral^ county are not served by any of the 
.three publicJibrari©s. But, in all fairness, it must 
be said that, in many instances, rural townsfiips 
are unserved aa a matter of choice; Their trustees 
and advisory boWds are nat'wJKing^to assess the 
- property tax levy whiph would proVide library serv- 
ijoe to their people ^$ well as roorn collections for 
their schools \^ich nor^ryially latjj<ja library coHec- 
. tion of any worth. Contemplated fc^ookmobile dem- 
onstrations financed by Library Services and Con- 
struction Act funds h^ve encountered the problem 
of seeming to provide "free'' library service to a' 
township which does notiax xfor libtrary support to 
the dismay of another townshij^ that*does. Small, 
public libraries, afraid of losrng\support, are often 
opposed to any program which n\igpt seem to pro- 
vide "free" service to' unserved aV^as. 



It seems to me that only a statewide tax, levied 
for the support of libraries, with minimum stan- 
dards to protect the taxpayer will achieve the goal 
of adequate lilirary sepyide for all the people. 
Through the Legislative Committee of our LibrSiryi 
Associiations we*will be seeking ^such support in 
the next legislative session of the General Assembly. 
Such a levy, .if realized, would also accomplish^ 
another purpose; it would free the library from total 
dependence on the property tax and all the present 
and potential difficulties arisjng' from such depen- 
dence. 

LS.C.A. funds have done much to broaden serv- 
ices and provide adequate ' bufldihgs for storing 
library collections. The Act has sufficient ftexibility 
to ertable it to respond to varying needs, and I 
would hope that this program, or something like it, 
would continue to receive the support ol the fed- 
eral government. The task of providing the entire i 
population with library service, however, is one 
that all types of libraries, information centers, and 
the separate states must resolve. 
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I appreciate being given, the opportunity to pre- 
sent written testimony for consideration by tlie Na- 
tional Commission^ off Libraries and Infor^Yiatioij Sci- 
ence at its hearing in Chicago on September 27, 



1972. 



Indiana has a strong public library law one 
which gives public library boards conbplete autonq- 
rny. The boards have the power to determine their 
own budgets and set their own tax levies to raise 
the amcfunts needed to meet these budgets. Tax 
monies are paid by county officials directly to the 
library boards. They also have |he power of cci(n- 
demnatioh and the power to. bond. Unfortunately 
local property taxes are the sole support of public 
libraries. Indiana has no state support for public 
libraries even though the ^public library law begins: 
"Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana: Sec.1. Jt is'hereby declared tb be the 
policy of the state, as a part of its provision for 
public education, to promot^ the establishment, 
maintenance, and developmeni of public library 
service for each of its various subdivisions." (Our 
emphasis.) 

Because establishment of public libraries is left 
entirely in the hands of local citizens, 584,212 per- 
sons or 11.2% of the total state population is with- 
out direct access to a, public library. 533,376 of 
thes^ Kve in rural areas where the influence of local 
Farm Bureaus or county officials fiave successfully 
defeated attempts to establish county library serviqe 
in at least nine counties in spite of the fact^that the"* 
demonstrated bookmobile and branch service had 
been widely used. 33% of the townships in Indiana 
have no library service. 

The greatest need, th^n, is for a compulsory 
public library law like the compulsory public school 
law. Once everyone in a state is.paying his share 
of local library servfce, it will be equitable to fur- 
nish assistance from taxes levied statewide. If such 
a law is passed, the' dilemma oT double taxation 
for ^oma and not others will be. avoided. 



Indiana is beginning to develop area confedera- . 
tions, of all types of libraries but the public library 
fs the common denominator. Its service is the 
warp into which is woven the services of otbeV typ^s ^ 
• of libraries and inforrnation centers to mak^ avail- 
, able to the individual citizen' .the whole cloth of in- 
formation retrieval. The time • has passed when , 
school, special, public, private, and acaderT\ic* li- 
braries can stand apart. There must be tot^l. com- 
mitment to the idea of sharing — sharing in funds, 
in service, in clientele. 

^^•The state library agency is the generator of this 
kind of development. Being not a part of any one. 
kind of library it can be a part of all. It is the con- 
ductor between federal and .local activity. It^gjpi 
also be thg weakest connection because of the'very 
low profile it often carries in the hierarchy (^f state 
government. And that is its dilemma. Where iti^ 
can advise; suggest, and urge others to act^ it is 
helpless to move (except at a snails pace) because 
of the rediape of^tate government. . Until^tate leg- , 
islators adequately fund and state administrations 
allow state libraries to spend these funds,«state li- 
brary agencies will, continue to be too wesik to pro- 
vide the efficient dynamic leadership in the quantity 
needed to estabjish truly effective Information net- 
works. V - 

Without federal funds Indiana libraries wouldygtill 
be in the horse ^and buggy era. With them we vm^ 
seen eighteen new county libraries; thirteen nevir" 
lit^ary buildings; special service to the disadvan- 
taged ifTeight communities; vastly improved service 
in twenty-six state supported institutions; seven dis- 
trict centers for services tc&the blind and physically, 
handicapped; a statewide teletype network; a union 
list of 3erials showing the holdings of -sixty-three 
librarfes; rnany statewide institutes, seminars, afnd 
workshops involving cooperation among several 
, state departments and various types of libraries. > 
These are but a few of the many projects funded 
with Library Services and Construction Act money/ 
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And plans for the future 'include rfiany more state^ 
wide proposals such as the development of a data 
bank of state socio-economic statistics accessible ^ 
through computer terminals located in school and 
public libraries; a bibliographic center using MARC 
\ll tapes for shared cataloging and* eventual devel- 
opment of a union catalog of the holdings of aca- 
demic and public libraries and -the state library; 
apd a unit to facilitate use of federafand state docu- 
ments. / • ' t 

The legal charge of the Indiana State Library 
is to "be resporifeible for executing the policy of 
the slate of Indiana to- d^velop^and pro\?id^ library 
service to state government, its branches, its de- 
partments andv its officials and employees; to prp- 
vlde for the individual citizens of the state those 
specializfed library services riot generally appropri- 
ate, economical or available in other libraries of 



the state; to encourage and support^ the develop- 
ment of the library profession; and' tg strengthen^ 
services of all 'types of publicly and privaiely sup- ^ 
ported special, school, academic and pubHc li- 
braries." ' . 

It i$ tovyard the executibn of this -charge that the 
State Libran^ is striving to bend its efforts and use 
its funds. This is the role of the State Library, but 
without the cooperative efforts of the Ideal and fed- 
eral secfors as well^^siho^tate litye.caa be acconrr-^ 
plishQjsU Therefore I feel that one of the State Li- 
brary's greatest roles 13 that of a catalyst. 

The hopes of librarians and of all others whose 
job it is to provide information in any*of its many 
forms rest on the effectiveness of the National Corri- 
mission in-selling the importance of libraries and 
media centers to the national administration. We 
wish you success. ^ 
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. Executive Secretary 
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American ^brary ^Association 
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Thank you fdr the opportunity to present testr- 
mony to the J^gtional Commission on Libraries and? 
Information .Science for its hearing in Chicago' on 
Se'^mber 27, 1972. ^ ' / 

^ In your letter of July 24 you say **We are par- 
ticularly interested in your views (Jrij current trends 
in library organization aad administration, especially * 
asjegards the organization of inteflibrary coopera- 
tive efforts." • ^ 

The LAD offica is now in the proces^of assem- 
bling same ddta aoout libraries which serve a multi- 
M)e role or which* are part of a multi-purpose fa- 
Mity. We are 4dentifying walk-in facilities (rather 
thari technical propesses and bibliographic cdntrol 
pbint'pooperatives) such as "a public library-college 
library,'! "a school libracy-public librarv," "a public 
library-museum," /'a publjc librajryisenbol library- 
sociaf service center," etc. We are IdeMifying tlje 
facUjty. ands^athering brief infer mation\about its 
governing body, source of funds, location, and ^ 
space. The data V/e now have about thes^ facili- 
ties is tob/ incomplete to include* in this letter, but 
I will' bring the infornriation we have acqu\red by 
September 27 to the hearing. This data may give 
some added insight into trends in organizational 
structures of some of the newer library programs. 

Tm siire you are familiar with the Survey of\Aca- 
demic Library Consortia in the U.S. (pages 271- 
283, COLLEGE & RESEARCH LIBRARIES, July 
1972), and the Directory and Guidelines \A/hich re- 
sulted from the survey. The CRL article includes 
considerable information about 125* academic li- 
brary consiortia. About one-third of them^have a 
consortia director, in the other two-thirds the direc- 
tion is' provided by an elected cWirman and the li- 
brary directory of ^he consortium. It ' is probably 
also pei^inent to quote froncK- tha\ article (p. 277) 
"the kind of leadership needed for/consortia c^lls 
for 'authority' to be. based on the power of sugges- 
tion and persuasion — ^' quite different froaithe tra- 
ditional hierarchial leadership." I^erhaps one 



should note that this §tudy included on|;J^ consortia 
ir^ Which the participating institutions were autono- 
mous. • ' 

fbelieve the factors which probably will have the 
^rnost bearing on library organiza^tion and adminis- 
tration in the near futqre are: 

1. The necessity for libraries to establish added 
^ service Fojes in ocder to provide the broadest 

access for all publics, ^ ■ ' 

2. The rising cosjs of library manpower, ma- 
terials and spacer 

3. The library user's need for- non-print mate- 
rials, Iqng dis^nce transmission, TV, and. 
other nonbook formats %and services, ^ 

4. The reoent chang^^in employment laws and 
patterns regarding personner selection and 
administration. 

*T would assess library gdministratiori's current 
activities in general astbbirtjp more concerned with 
the development services ahd^the continuation 
of ongoing services, than With. administrative styles 
or practices. The basic \ problems "of economic 
crises, inadequate technological tooliS'^ and the Im- 
perative need for wider isei*"vVices to many publics 
set the pattern of organizational and administrative 
efforts. ,. \' ■ ^ 

With the anticipated changes in ftiany. Jibraries' 
respipnsibilities of service, and,wi^h the new methods 
of communication and new formats of information, 
will co^e: V ■ \ 

T. New or amalgamated governing bodies cho- 
sen from a wider area of the publip and frpiTi 
many municipalities or agencies. 

2. Funding^ from jnulti agencies (or nrr^rged 
agencies) with accountability to all. 

3. Differentiated library staff ir<g, with top level 
administrators trained in library management. 

ft may be that the National Commission can best 
aid it) improving library development and usage by 
encouraging those activities which will: 

1. Assist in devdiping th^' technology* of rapicj 



' and inexpensive reproduction and distribu- 
tion of infprmation and materials; 

2. Assist in establishing strong library networks; 

3. Conduct experiments and demqi^stratiorW of^ 
new and economical methods providing 
library and information services; 

4. Provide continuing education for library nfian- 
agerneht; ' * 4i 

5. Provide concrete data about library nfeeds 
and activities for legislators and adnrlinis- 

^trators; 

p. Encourage the development of econoijnical 
equipment for use by 'libraries; 



7. Provjde a vigorous public relatiqns campaign 
to make known the benefits of good libraries. 

The aSpve comnjents are made from; rrlf own 
observations and knowledge, arid do not riefeessar- 
jily represent official policies of statements .by the 
Library Admirtistration Division of ALA. :^ S 

As you know, the Library Admimstration Divi- 
sion of^LA works witl;i concerns of personnel ad- 
ministr^on, organizational^Btructjjre, bydgetincf, li-* 
^brary'facilities, statistics, and oth#" genffal ad^rriin- 
istrative problems. I'm sure I speak tor the division 
in saying we will be happy to assist Jhe National 



Commission |n''.all possible ways. ^ 
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ROGER B. FRANCIS 
Director 

^South Bend Public Library 
South Bend, Indiana 



STATEMENT , 

Prepared for the . 
National Commission on Libraries and Information. Science 



I expect you will have adequate testimony abput 
the .problems of city libraries from the Urban Li- 
brary Trustees Council of PulJlic LibrSfries, so I 
will not comment on their concerns. 

One development that does concern me greatly 



fu^tion wpuld greatly reduce the public library's 
role and Usefulness. ' 

Ovithough ther^ is the possibiHty th^^rrange- 
ments can be made to give permission foMibraries 
to continue to provide photocopy service, the extra 



and Urban 'Library Trustees might overlook, is the ^^^^^ y^Q^k which it would require would be ^ex- 
recent decision in the case of Williams and Wilkins L^b^bV^ burdensome 



vs. National Library of Medicine on the subject of | 
^ photo duplicatibn service by libraries: • 

Photocopy service is a very vital jpart of the mod- 
ern library's service as its cortimunity information 
center and the pojtential forced curtailment of fnat 



I urge the Commission to investjfgate this situa- 
tion and work to assure continuation of the "fair 
use" practice under which libraries have provided 
photo duplication service in the jiast. 




n: 



JARD M. FRY* 

Dean, .Graduate Library Schoor 

> ■ 

Indiana University^ • 
Bloomlngtbn, Indiana 
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STATEMENT 



' P^fepared for the 
National Commission on Libj^Sries *nd Information Science 



PARTI ^ . ^ ar|^/ of cQiirse, >(JUfperous otheV questiofjTto ba re- 

V . solved relating to substantive matters such as func- 

• In ^the. context of the continuing flood of ^^ %^^^s, costs; priorities, Objectives and goals; but 
publications — amidst declining library budgets — ^ ^^^^^ joiibt that the orqanizational problem, 
much^ current action in the library arrd ^r\ioma\Ji^^0l^ji^y^^.i^^^^^ 
field appears to be uncoordinated and fragmented. 



pons. 

A number 'Of special panels and task groups 
have examined basic problems of the library and 
infotmation cpmmuriity, but rarely are the recom- 
mendations -of thes(3 studies carried out because 
,no effective mechanisms exist for coordination and 
implementation needed at all leveHs. Beginning with 
the Bal<er Panel, and running through the later 
studies, there has been the implied and sometimes, 
oyert search lor. management concepts , and- pro- 
cedures which %vill combine elements of the demo- 
cratic atDproach — "representation, voluntary co- 
operation, and utilization of 'decentralized strengths 
— with responsUDility and authority to tal<e action 
on national programs Ifor improved utilization o^-in- 
formation resources. 

Some proposals put forward, such as the "Cap- 
ping* Agbndy," the delegated agency *concepti and 
repackaging including the wholesaler and r^ailer 
relation:are too indirect or are too product-oriented 
to get at the heart gf the^problem. What I am sug- 
gestmg is that we give mdre attention to developing 
new management concepts and to re-examining 
some we already have but do not regularly use. In 
the latter category I am referring to library and in- 
formation activities operated by consortia and by 
planning or operating groups, including comjniission- 
type state or regional organizations. .Such groups 
are often structured to combine elements of demo- 
cratic representation with responsibility, and author- 
ity^ to take action. Some progress, of course, has 
been made in this directidn through establishment^ 
of multi-jurisdictional pablic library systems. A re- 
^ cent ALA'^tudy reports on nearly 500 such systems 



often contrary /'duplicative, and counterproductive 
What seem^tto be lacking in dispussions'about 
coordinatiori and codlDeration between and^among 
research libraries and information services are s^ug- 
gestions for new or jbromising untried structures,, 
capable of acting with some initiative and charged 
with thd» responsibility for developing legislation and 
other operative agreements and compacts to pro- 
vide the necessary authority, orgapization, re- 
sources, and a. financial basiB for specific national 
programs and priorities. Proposals offered for im- 
provement, moreover, are usually too indirect, in 
Iny judgment/to cope with the urgency of present 
problems or to develop a national program of action. 

. I'share the belief of many that^we are rapidly 
running out of time and resources to deal effectively 
with the mounting complexity and size of the infor- 
mation-communication pr0blems^ facing us. These 
pr^oblems require large-scale cooperation, coordi- 
nation, implementation of- networks, sharing, elimi- 
rmtion of unnecessary duplication and oveilap, m-" 
fusion of new effort and funding, imaginative plan- 
ning ancTjEnost of all, cap'acity for developing* pro- 
cedures leading to nationaJ programs. ^ \ 

The direct result of this line of thinking leads me 
to suggest that we nee/J now^to focus on the need 
for development of new management concepts,, 
which I beli&ve are- essential in the coming years 
tf we are to acliieve coordinated cooperation be- 
tween Jederal agency, information operations and 
the semor at state, local, regi6nal and eventually 
national leVels."" \ ^ 

Let OS considepwhat forms of interjibrary organ- 
ization and cooperation will be required fpr co|l.ect- . 
ing and processing,, and for intercommunication' operation. 

among resource centers and with the public. There ^-A relate^ managerjient Ooncppt is found in the 



establishment of port authorities, throughout the 
juntry. Operating und^^r a state or national char- 
te), the port authority cuts across geographical and 
political boundaries and usually has statutory au- 
tnority to own and operate facilities and to«make 
changes for their use. Admittedly, operation of a 
port IS far removed from the .sensitive and complex, 
coordination, or opej^ation of. research libraries and 
inforjmatiorj activities', but it seems to me clear 
#/ that we are not many years away from a new nation- 
al information polici^** It will provide public infor- 
mation utilities for X\p sioragd and retrieval of in- 
formation, ihcluding^dth research library informa- 
tion and a' wide \mriefy of_educational material; 
Such utilities will undoubtedly involve computer- 
based networks. ' ' 

Apart from subh "blue-sky^* forecasting, I be- 
lieve many will agrfee^^ar traditional committee 
Ifforts are not. adequate to take information prob- 
lems beyond the identification arid study stage and 
seek their implementation or bring about actions 
leading t6. national programs. If coordinated action 



seageh; (Z) providing leadership in upgrading edu- 
cation for research in schools of library and; infor- 
mation science, 

Encouragement and Exploitation of 
Recent and Ongoing Research 

The need for o[ganized availability of present 
and emerging knowledge affecting the state-of-art 
has been recognized in recent years by several fields 
and disciplines. However, the best-known and most 
comprehensive*service of this type, provided by the 
Science Information E)(change, has marginal value 
for the library and information science community 
because of limited input* from non-government 
^sources. Since^1969 three separate eff.drts have 
been undertaken to provide a similar but special- 
ized service 1or repo?ting research in this field; 
(a) the computer data base developed by the Gradu- 
ate Library SchQal.„al_lmliana University; (b) the 
Maryland.:List published annually; . and (c) the FID 
Register published monthly. ^ 



I . . ^ . . , - * I I * *u t Without makmg coiftparisons among these three 
IS needed on a broad scale, we jmust look to other / - . , , ^ „ ^. ^. ^. 
Jl ^^^^j^i^^ji . L : ^ services, I would like to call the attention of the 

Commission to the characteristics and potential 



management concepts and mechanisms 
♦ Another — possibly Appropriate — organization- 
al or management concept suggested is the creation* 
of a quasi-governmental unit, such as the Federal 
Reserve Board, which would represent the interests 
^of both the public and ^Drivate. sectors. A further 

- example can be found in the public corporation 
concept under which COMSAT is chartered by Red- 
era! , legislation. Other parallel situations can be 
cited which could also serve as reference points 

* or precedents in dealing with^ th^ organizational 
problem. ' ^ 

PART II ' 

* \ ■ 

Tbe present state of research in library and^in- 
formatign science may be characterized as frag- 
mentary, noncumulative, and frequently unapplied. 

— In order to impl^ent and further develop the na- 



usefulness oflhe corr\puter data bdse on research 
developed at Indiana University (described in more 
detail in Attachment A entitled "Invitation to Query 
Data Base of Research Affecting Technical Library 
ancl Information Services")., Begun jri 1969 tjiis file 
updated daily now consists of about 1500 descrip- 
tions of recent and ongoing-research projects which 
have potential usefulness to anyone concerned with 
improving Jibraries and information Icience through 
research. For^^both tfae aapiinistrator ,and the [re- 
search worker the ready, availability of this'^file woj^ d 
encourage application of the- resuhts^f recent and 
ongoing research to management and operational 
problems as well as the identification^ofTJroWem 
areas needing further research. ' 

There is 'reason to believe that a compilter- 
bimed record of recent and ongoing research proj 



. tional policy. of library and. {information -services for: ec^'would' be of benefit as well to the^nafior^al 
theTiation's needs, I believe the most important and planning function and also to 



fundamental area' 



planning function and also to the grant making 

„. . apart fi^om the organizationaL prqcess. Intprrrlation in the f lie" could be -made 

- .problem referred to above — the building of ade-^' a/ail^le as searches on a service bu^feau basis, or 
^^uate research capability? This can be achieved for Ideal terminal searching on upi-dated tapes. The 



oqly as a C9nsequence of long-range planning and 
fostering^ of research attitudes and skills among 
professionals in libraries and Jnfonmation science. 
Two 'basic ^preparatory steps, however, can and 
should be' undertaken astsoon as possible: (1) en- 
couraging and exploiting recent and ongoing re- 
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^several ^alphabetic and analytical indekes, plus a - 
free terrifi segfching capability, through computer 
manipulation offers access tq a wide range of use^ 
ful background informStion. A computer-based rec- 
ord of research kept up-^to-d^te could serv^ as the 
basis forvnumerous statistical and'anaiytixjal studies 
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not now feasible buf essential to an afdequate kriowl- 
edge of recent advance^ in the field. Sucfj a re-^ 
search resource would contribute importantly to 
studies for analysis of'current --and. futurqUibrary 
needs/ assessment of th^ strengths;^ weak jiesses 
of existing library and information services; and eval- 
uation of the state and progress of library arid in- 
»formaticin science development. , 

Providing Leadership in Upgrading Education ^ * 
•for Research ip Schools of Libraly * 
and Informathdrf Science 

.Tfie changing nature of libraries and informa- 
tion systems has implications for the educational 
requirements of future librarians and information 
scientists. .*r6 tf\y mind- the Qon}mis^ion neecte to 
fake a leadership role in developing a consensus 
among professionals in the field whiob ^ill-infju- 
ence the direction of the education and research 



of advanced students. The following suggestions 
are offered for Commission consideratiori: 

(1) Promotion of regional seminars to encour- / 
age pxchange of views among library school 
research faculty and staff of research units 
in academic librarTes^ e.g. discussion of team 
and cooperative research as a means of solv- 
Hng management and operational problems, 
estabNshment of bi-lateral and' multi-lateral 
arrangements for the conduct Qf research, * 
etc. . <t . 

(2) Urging USOE to' establish fellowships in li- 
brary and information science research par- 

^' ajleUo those available in the past for teach- 
*^ ing and for library adm^m^ration. 

(3) Sponsoring studies of (a) the Application of 
research. results (of lackviOtV'to manag^m^nt . 
and operational problems and (b) the re- 
porting, of completed research, i.e. when, in'^ 
whaffornn; how effective, etc. 
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, ERVIN J. GAINES* 
< , Director ' 

Minneapolis Pijblic Library 
Minneapolis,^ Minnes ot^ 



STATEMENT - J 

* Prepared' for the • 
National ConrimissV.n on Libraries and Information Science 



Let me say at the outset that I wopld welcome 
the' opportunity to ap^^r before the NationafCom- 

/mjysion on Libraries and Information Science when 
it convenes in Chicago on September 27, 1972. The 

'Minneapolis Public Library is the largest such insti- 
tution V)/est of Chicago and north of St. Louis, and 
potenBally is the key^ public ^library service point 
far on^^'the largest geographifcal areas of the* 
United States. ' 

To resip'ond specifically to your inquiry of July 
21, I have set down thye following observations^ 
many of which are pot original, but which wiH serve 

.to reinforce convictions already arrivea at by the 
Commission. I hlope beyond that, "I have some 
opinions which niay be useful in stimulating fur- 
ther lines of inquiry^' In-all cases»my dprrtments are 
predicated on the needs, ^problems and^ opportuni- 
ties of urban libraries. My omission of any com- 
mefits about .^suburban or rural iibraries irpplies 
nothing* more than fhat I believe there are more' 
able spokesmen for their concerns. 

F/>7aA7ces— Urban^ libraries are under-financed, 
and the eroding property tax base which is the most 
commonly used revenue source for public, libraries 
is insufficient to-maintain them at levels of excel- 
lence society requires. The Minneapolis tax base 
has scarcely changed in th^ 8 years of my tenure, 
and the problem of maintaining good library service 
in such .circumstances grows increasingly difficult. 
Ceupled wi|h this is the growing us^ of the library 
by nonresjdents who perceive its vfalue wi^tho&t a 
corresponding commitment to suppiort i^!'*' 

The National C^ommission can be of signal as- 
sistance in highlighting, this problem by seeking 
support within the E^cutive Branc1>of the federal 
government for direct aid to urban libraries in har- 
mony, with^the proposals of the Urban Library Trus- 
tees Council ai>d of the American Library Associa- 
tion\v . 

^n^he spirit j?f Resolution Mil adopted by the 
Gommissioi^siHts [neetihg of February 17 and 18, 
1972 in Washington, D. C, the Commission could 



usefully expand its concept of equalization of li- 
brary tax support by pointing out ihat while/school 

. systems can be m^de roughly equal to each other 

^for the purposes of formal ecJ&cation, libraries can 

''not. ; , . 

Libraries are by their very nature unequal in 
their resources and in- their potentials for service. 
Equalization of 'tax, support, while desiratjie in 

'achieving minimal standards of library service, wij| 
not in and of itself, achjeva the, purposes we have 
in mind. Large librarie^ar^ tlPie backup: for out- 
lying" institutions and, lience, the clients of those 
institutions. To the degree that urban libraries en- 
jich the informational and cultural ambience of a 
wide area, they require additional support to com- 
pensate for their greater efforts ancK capabilities, 
which necessarily entail higher unit costs of opera- 
tion. , 

To provide this compensatory balance which is 

yiot availab/le at the local level, the intervention of 
state and fecleral rfesourcesjs required.. As I pointed 
out in the qper^lng paragraph of this letter, the Min- 
neapolis Library could be a resource operating be- 
yond even its state borders, into North and South 
Dakota, Iowa and western Wisconsin-. This it clear- 
ly cannot do without revenues not now accessible 
to it. 

Recdgnition of this problem has already been 
granted with respect to the New York Public Li- 
brary, but the phenomenon of overused central li- 
braries by non-taxing clients is repe&ted in vary- 
ing degrees of intensity all over the United States. 

Service Programs — ^The urban libraryis afflicted 
with problems related to the poverty of^e citizells 
iWha^are its immediate responsibility. The vast d^j- 
rivations in the larger ^and older dities of the east 
and midwest — New York, Philadefghia, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland— need no reiterationvhere. This 
service problem is not acute in ^/linnea^ial[s, but 
even. so, we feel to §ome degree the lack of re- 
sources to mount a vigorous informationaf program 
♦ so much needed by less fortunate people locked 
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^ into the inner cities. Trograms to aid minorities 
and the poqr are Weak,*where 'they exist at all, and 
. th^ey mostly are pledges, of good intent rather than 
' viable instruments for social improvemeVit^ 

Giveaway*programs are needed with book-s and' 
diicuments regarded as expendable items, not 'as 
property to be loaned and retrieved. Som'ethrng 
analogous to' the Armed Forces book program of 
World War II is much ndeded. Info/mation coun- 
sellors should be assigned ifNcteprived areas, not 
► as substitutes for social workers, but in' addition 
tp them. , " \ • 

The tr'aditional proarams of the Minneapolis Ik 
• brary, at least, work m)dut, as well as can be ex-'^ 
^pectec^. What our city expeijiences is its inability to 
irrnovate and fortify thjlse programs to overcompefi- 
satethe nTiental erosion that accompanies economic 
and socialtd.eprivation. ' . ^ , 

Service p/ogrgjps, however, should npt be con- 
centrated on deprived cNjpnts to the exclusion of 
others. To do so would negate The broad purposes 
of the library which must serve the entire spectrum 
of sopiety^specially that part which has by a 
procj^s of stelf* selection identified itself as library 
. oriented. The emphasis on the deprived has led 
to thef^kind of analysis which suggests that there 
is ap/inherent snobbery in catering to library^. elites. , 

so. Any institution must pay cl<fcy^1j|bption 
to the requirements of those most caplKfe'M^using 
its servi9e5. A gymjiasium is not^y^ell er#Tpyed if 
it does not cater primarily to the afiletically- gifted. 
Democratic institutions cannot spurn the most able , 
citizens in spme mistaken puYsuit of, equality at the 
lowest levels. 

• Hence^ a pyblic library is bifurcated. It must 
try to establish a fundamental level of good service 
for the deprived and at the same time^meet the re- 
quirements of its self-confident aiad demanding cli- ' 
ents. 

Information requirements are in some ways Mm 
f . itiess. The most sophisticated and recondite ma 
terials must be acquired^to meet specialized^ 
mands. ' ' 

y/The public library has turned ah indifferent eye 
^ the requirements of the economic and commer- 
;cial demands of Its^mmunity, with l!he result that 
community elites who could channel financial re- 
sources to the library, have elected^not to do so be- 
^causp they have not perceived that the public li- 
h^i^has value except as a palliative for social ills 
^ when in reality it is'a fundamental resourcfe for build- 
ing a vigorous society. The library is perceived as 
an amenity rather than as a necessity. Librarians 



are themselves at fault*for permitting this attitude, 
to proliferate, • 

Special |ibraries«have sprun'g up m all our cilies 
precisely because the'public lib^pry has persistently 
fallen short in providing for the specialized requir^- 
ments^of business and industry; The Irade book of 
Iransient value has always been' preferred to the 
speqialized documept.'-The tendencV is to" produce 
a flace/id intellectUar menu which is filling but not 
nece^arily nourishing.* In some ways the'^ pubUo 
lib/ary has exhibited the symptoms of the -iriass' 
media — a persistent. repetition of superficialities to' 
the njeglect of the more intellectually demanding 
materials. ' ' ^ , 

Finally,* the library must pasf from its traditional 
passive role to become an active generator of in- 
formation cuHed from its resources and packaged 
for effective use By a large array «i]f specialized 
chants. ' ' 

CoUection Development — ^There should be a r^- 
^gional development of library resources. - The con- 
centration of massive colections -in a few major li- 
braries is inappropriate for the late 2Qth century. . 
There sfioulj^re no^gr developed a national policy 
to assign irisponsibiirty for collection building of 
m'assive plopdrtions in 15' or. 20 centers dispersed 
throughout th;e natipn^^ Collection buildihg for the 
entire populace should, no longer be left to chance 
or^S^vhim. yVhe/e weaknesses show* in the public 
oollectlpns of' important cities, there should be de- 
veloped-- a natidnzff instrumentality for upgrading 
such key collections. We do not. do well to iiermit 
the decline of resources in such cruGiaily impor- 
tant cities s^s- Chicago and Los Angeles. Lockl, ini- 1 
tiatives, while important, oughj not to determine 
the future 'of library xollectign development, lest 
we find thfe resources separated from the people 
10 need/ them. The manipulatton of /funds to fe-' 
iss obvious imbalances is socially d^irable.r 
, If this js-too radical, tjien, at the very lejast, stand- 
ards car| be established wtiich will suggest^ ap- 
propriate/ rates of accumulation to produce the rich- . 
ne'ss ^ncf diversity required to serve the larger social 
demands of our nation. 

Conclusioh — It has not seemed important to me 
to mention administrative problems of libraries. 
These are routine matters of no national signifi- 
cance. The crucial issues are finance, the harmony 
of resources with population density and the equali- 
zation 'of resources geographicaUy. . 

I have assumgftl that tjiere will be. a cojitinual 
growth of library systems and distribution links, for - 
without the ability tp dispel^se inforriiation from cen- 
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tml nodes to tlie point of demand,Q,we will still be^ ment should be encouraged by ^thjeJost^ring^oralT 
0R^era^t|ng on iStffqentuiy principles Jwhich assumed appr^mrafe technology: computers, communica- 
that intorrfiation stood still and pedpte moved to- ^ tiojls tr&tteiagjssioh and It is the intel- 
, ward It. Ttte reverse is now true. The informatioa lectual .andthe economic solutions that ar# rpost 
: ''• '-e^n madieMo move to the, patron. This d^vdop- ' important * , / ' 



LOUISE GILES , , 
Deari of Learning Resources 

Macomb County Community College 
Warren, 4\^ichig^n 



. STATEMENT . 

• ' Prepared for the 
Natiopa! Commission on Libraries and Information Science 



Thank yoju for this opportunity to submit some 
ideas regarding library needs. I respectfufly sub- 
mit the following, comments for the consideration' 
. x)f the Commission! / * 

L FUNDING . * ; / 

■ ' . • • . ' ' 

.One Of the most serious proplems'ttiat libraries 
of all types are faced with today js that of funding. 
In hard times/ libraries are usually among the first 
instilutions to suffer reductions lof funds. Without 
the confidence of a certain level bif ongolngpfinan- 
cial support, it is difficult for librarians \o implement 
any significant programs and virtually inriposslble to 
do any effective short'- or long-range planning 



to minorities and *the disadvantaged and to large, 
urban areas. Yes,. there are certain valuable pro- 

• grams goingo'n in certam garts of certain cities; 
but there ba^been no sucK program that has been 
implemented on a large scale basis. 'Cocrfd the. 
Commission search out arid publicize the 'most ef- 
fective programs that do exist and encourage crea- 
tive librarians to try to initiate even more? ^ ' 

' ' Often we librarians, are too "hung up" *on our, 
concept; of what a library should be: What a 11-" 
brary was yesterday Is not necessarily a criterion 
for whgt it Is today of what it wiir be tomorrow. 
Could the Commission challenge us to flex our 
minds? ' » o - 



^ Public librari.es, particularly, might take a hard 
ShouLd,iibrarie|^chirge^^^^^^ for certam services? i^ok at the learniii||resource center concept. It 
Should they chargfe a i\mee to all tfsers? Some ' ^ . r^iight be thtf'answer as to how to salvage some 



more stable and dependable methods of funding 
than the ones #e presently have need to ^6 avail- 
able, Cpulcf^experts present us with^^ieme alterna-- 
tives for library funding? Also, could the federal 
government 4iberallzey its grant policy by putting- 
more emphasis on the evciluation of the worthiness 
\ of tlie proposal Itself and minimizing obstacles s^ich 
as the '«matchtng;fund'' and ^'maintenance of effort" 
concepts? . / \ 

IL THE STAFFING DILEMMA . ' . 

, ^ Yes, there is a shortage of jobs for librarfans, but 
we still need to examine the nature of the duties 
our librarians are now -performing. Perhaps the 
reason some of u^ have dl^fldulty in justifying ad- 
ditional personnel is because we are married to 
the idea of hiring a costly, professional librarian 
for every little function to be performed. Could we, 
without harming the library profession, make wider 
and more effective use of paraprofessionals? I 
fervently support thiS concept. 

III. LIBftARY SERVICE TO MINORITIES * 



justmigh* 

of those' lni,neV-city branch libraries that are dying 
^on the vine. 

Public and coltege libraries would do well to 
tune in quickly, to, the ''external degree concept. 
Library involvement in individualized instruction and 
credit by examination programs; to some extent^ 
should be seriously considered. If the external de- 
gree trend catches on, it may well be that minority 
groups and the disadvantaged will- be some of the 
most logical practitioners, as they are, perhaps, 
more likely4Q be too busV or lesslnclined to en- 
roll in reg^^P^ college classes. Coufd the Commis- 
sion encourage the study of the library*s poteatial 
role in extjsrnaii degree progran]s? 

IV. GREATER. UTILIZATION OF LIBRARY 
RESOURCES 



A library Is an expensive proposition, but even 
given an unlimited budget^ it would not be possible 
for qtll libraries to stock aH^tiformation in all formats 
on every subject. We have always known that every 
library can't be the Library of Congress, but still 
the information explosloi^bogglBS^^e mind^ 
I submit ^that the library profession has failed the otheMTahd, vast area^jof this cobntry have no 
to meet the challenge of effective library service library service at all, wh^e most of the densely 
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populated areas are spotted with all types of li^ 
brarles.that provicfe^ll kinds of duplication of ef- 
fort and services, ^viously, there is an imbalance 
of library resources. Individual libraries need to 
make greater use of their own resources, also. 

'T"he following are some things-that I think would 
encourage greater utilization of library resources 
.in the country; ♦ ; 

A. ThQ Computer Gap.\ the computer is here 
to stay, they telfus. Some of us feel that if might 
be and are wilting to try it; but there always seems 
to be, for one reason or another, a, great gap be- 
tween us willing librarians and those capable com- 
puters. Could the Commission in some way enr 
courage computers for the common man? If we 
can ever "get our thing together^' with the com- 
puter, t have a feeling that it would, contribute to 
greater iitilization of library resources. . " . 

; B. .Networks, Systems, and Jnterfibrary Co", 
operation: Of co^^i^. It goe^ without saying, ex- 
cept when, we stcfp talking about it and t|ry to 
start Uojng it, we discover ij isn't easy to collect 
on jDast promises. Neverthelessrsome inroads have 
been made with networks, systems, and interli- 
brary cooperation,, and the most successful of these 
should be publicized. More development of library 
eration should be en^Duraged. What about a 
atipnal network, even? .And* of course, if we had 
computers for the common man, this would be pos-' 
sible. ^ 

C. Media Cataloging: Ah, yes — "That battlers 
been won; you don't have to convinee me," one li- 
brary school professor told me. The battle has in- 
deed been won — on paper and in conversation. 
How many libraries in the country, in actual prac- 
tice, have their meclia cataloged and the cards In- 
terfiled with thefr print material^? In other words, 
ho\Jir many libraries in the country make their in-; 
formation on filmstVips, filmloops, slides, audio- 
... ..^ \ 

■ ■ I ■ . ■ ■ 



tapes, and videotapes as readily available to the 
reader^ as they do their information * in books? 
Cfamned few. ' ^ ^ 

Here's another -area where we "Jall^'a great 
talk." Could the Commission help us to be ^prac- 
titioners, rather than debaters jn this area?*^ 

y. LIBRARY EDUCATION 

. We tend to sit back and critfcize what they 
teach in library school, but there is one good thing 
abdut most newly-graduated Jibrarians: they are 
usually flexible and^ receptive to new ideas. But, 
I think we ghould'be just as concerned,, perHaps 
more, about the education (or Ve-education) of the 
"old^ librarian who has been in the' field \I0, 15, 
20, 25 years and has not fearned anythtng hew 
since year one. Many iibrarians are not even ^ware 
that their rigidtty is detrimental to therfisfelves, not' 
to mention the profession. 

But how does a profession update its image/ 
its role? I suggest the library school could, play 
more of a leadership role in this respegt. 

Jf the market for librarians continues to lev§l off, 
library schools may be wise to consider limiting 
their enrollments to the estimated number of posi- 
tions available on the local market. Continuing to 
supply librarians to a market where there jis no 
demand is cruel, unwise 'politically and, possibly, 
even fraudulent. But, could library schools shift 
th'eir emphasis to provide for continuing education 
programs in a variety of areas of librarian^hip and 
education? Could library schjools take the lead in 
providing for the self-renewal of librarians, thus, 
updating the role of the librarian jn society? Could 
employers of librarians, library scho^ols and librai-y 
associations combine forces to make it necessary, 
worthwhile and attractive for "old" librarians to 
renew themselves? " \ 
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^There are thcusands of libraries in this country 
today, arrd there are thousands df government agen- 
cies, professional groups, library schools, and other^ 
organizational unit^which are concerned with \\- 
br-aries. But no one of them is committed tOaOverall 
planning, evaluation and research in regard to the 
functions and services of libraries, ^nd without any 
program* of its own to defend 9r implement. At 
least this was frue-up to nowV if the National Ad- 
visory Commission could fUl this role, it^VvQuldmake 
a major contribution to the welfare df libTraries., 

. Two rpain considerations need to be spelled out, 
viz., what are the major challenge^ problems o*f li- 
brarianship today, and, specifically, how might they 
be approached. I have chosen ta list some of the 
main problems here as I see them, without regard 
to the order of listirig. 

1. Library service is still not available to every- 
*one. We have ^ill not brought local public library 
service within r^ch of every American, as a mat- 
ter of legal- right. And the 15% Or so of the people 
who are" so deprived live on farm^or in snriall towns, 
• typically. We have never figurecl out how to^ serve 
them satisfactorily. Bookmobifes, books by nnail,. 
deposit libraries — all have their: deficiencies, and 
the modern developments in regional public library 
systems tend to strengthen existing libraries rather 
than to help those without service. Similarly, there 
are many elementary schools with no library serv- 
ice of any kind. ^ . 

.2/ Inadequate aojd IQW quality service is given 
by nriany existing libraries** of all kinds. About one-^ 
thiifd to one^-half of all libraries in this country (es- 
pecially school, public and coll0ge libraries)' are 
understaffed, poorly financed, with poor collections, 
in inadequate buildings, and served by untrained 
or poorly trained staff members. The gap betwefen 
the worst and the tiest'service is far too wide for 
the good of society. 

3. As libraries oi^W types h^ve Increased in 
number and in size, especially in the same geogra- 
phic area, it has becojrie increasingly /clear that 



thei-e is both duplication and gaps between them. 
By pBssijig^itle Ml of the LSCA, Congress was 
'ahead of'the'pr6fession in providing for coopera- 
tion- between libraries. * But cooperation procee.ds , 
at the pace "of the slowest member of the. group, 
and* some more drastic* appfroach seems needed. 

4. In most libraries, reference service is*poor- 
ly done,; neglected; and 'often completely lacking. 
Yet reference service is the one *most promisin^^' 
technique so far developerd for operfing tip the re- 
4oUrceslof ar'library's collection for the needs -of 

^ the average citizen. ^StuSy after study has shown 
libraries to be givir\^ out misihform'ation and failing 
tOijjtilize their own resources prcxperly and fully. 

5. Libraries af all types (but especially the pub- 
lic library) have failed to make- adec|uate adjust- 
ment to the particular needs of the urban poor. In 

. contrast, libraries' met the needs of the immigrants 
of the -early 20th century and helped them adjust 
to their new circumstances. But today's immigrants 
are different, and libraries by and large have not 
learned^ how to rejspood to their needs and cir- 
qymstarfces, * • - 

6. Libraries need to have a national plan fof 
dpllecting al[ appropriate materials, and f^r mak- 
ing tll^m all readily available to every citizen. This* 

- is parucularly a responsibility of the university*, 
researcn, and nBtidnal libraries. Some major and 
successful attempts hfeive been made^? e.g.; the 
FarmingtSh Plan, PL 480, etc., but much more re- ' 
mains tq be done, as* in the way of information 

^.analysis centers. The other side of Itje coin in-' 
•volves preservation of the materials qollected. 

7. We are only lust begun in the improvement 
and^ rationalization of the work of libraries using 
techniques from work simplification through op- 

. erations research to automation. We. 'need sys- 
tematic exploration of computer applications, net- 
works, and the problems of classification and 
subject retrie\^al,^ as well as a sensitivity to nevg 
technologicai developments still to come. 

8. There are a number of problems in- the gen- 
eral-area' of library manpower. Education for li- 
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brarianshlp is changing, and needs to change more, agenciies* programs, with the results pliblished* 
We need* more and better programs for the con- * for the good of all. (, 
tinuing education of librarians. The prpfession Demonstratibn is a powerful tool for convincing 

neecl^ people with interdisciplinary backgrounds or. doubters, .e.g., a$ usedty the agricultural exten- 

with depth in specialized subjects, rather than gen- sjon service. If new patterns or relationships need 

eralists. ^ to be established ^o that others, including legis- 

And so on. How to tackle and solve any one lators, can see how they work,^ a demonstration, 

of these problems^ both more difficult and nrwre^ should be used, with outside funds, and with evalua- 

impdrtant. Presumably, the Commission will pioic tion buill-in. In fact, new patterns and new ideas 
a few problem arqas in which to work, and will .aPe constantly being tried out in individual libraries, 

utilize such approaches as research, evaluation, but usually in an inefficient manner and with no 

••demonstration, legislation, and planning. I shall evaluation or follow-up. 

•try to say a fpw words abojjt each pf these. ' Legislation, "'especially alf the national level,, is 

^Research' in liBrariahship is still young, and alT likely to be one of the Commission's main direct 

toOcrrtany Studies have been ^rveys. MethodolOfl- contributions. Not only is there a need for codi- 

ically, we are just beginning to use experimentation ^fication of present law* and of model statutes for 

and multivariate analysis, while we search for more , the states, bu^^a^^y of the problems listqd above 

precise "and more meaningfuf^ measures of. library' have their roots in various laws; and no great ad^ 

phenomena. Still this is the best^sihgle resource vances are likely to be made unless or until thode 

w'e have for creating, and testing new knowledge,, law^ are changed. 

and I suspect that *any on^ problem listed above Planning is listed last, for^ emphasis. It should 
^y^ouicT yield to '9 conceiied attqclcof all presentli^ come first, both vOn the part of th^ Commission;, 
a>/;^ilable library research personnel— if they could ^ and in each indiviat*al project. If there is one sin-* 
be so marshalled. , . * o gle most Important defect of American libraries, 
- -Evaluation is an essential step/m'the admin- it is that they have grown up iiijplarined. And even^ 
istration of an agency or in a national project^* but today no one library and np one library "^a'gency, 
is ofteifi skipped — partly becausp it is difficult and other than the Commission, has the breadth of 
partly Because it is like^ to turn, up negative re- view and of responsibility to be able to plan in- 
sults. The National Commission should ^eek to* telligently and dispagsionat^iy for aN libraries and 
evaluate the results of its own as well asjpf otheF for the whole country. 
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l/have been asked to coritribute to. the testi- 
mony for the September 1972 hearings of the Na- 
tional Comnriission on Libraries and Information 
SoieTice from the point of view of the medium-sized 
pjiblic library and its role in libra^ networks. 

It is obvious that a network of libraries is the 
lj>x\\y hope of the medium-sized public, library in 
securing quality access to materials and in de-. 
veloping services required by the iqcreasing diver- 
sity of needs of our various publics in an ever* 
changing society. ^ ' 

It is also 6B\nous that a nfetwork bf libraries im- 
plies cooperation at all levgfe. The medium-sized 
public library must be prepared in the futYire to 
assume professional , responsibilitieis wilhin'Mhe 
structure of a network system. The n3Bdium-sized 
library must be more than a recipient of the benefits . 
of a national library network. 
V In order that the medium-sized library may be- 
'come a working participant in the devefbpment of 
the network tjone^ept, even within its natural lim- 
itations, the administrators and trustees of such 
librariea need help in the form .of reliable, data 
and iriformation which will assist them in the identic 
fioatlon of priority public needs and in an analysis 
of methods for the improvertient of local librarj^ 
services. The research required for the establish- 
ment of such data might be a contribution of the 
Commission in collaboration with state libraries, li- 
brary systems and/or research Centers. 

The research areas of immediate concern in- 
clude the following: ' 
1. Fin^ance 

j a/ an exploration of alternate tax sources, 
^ for adequate support of all types of li- 
braries as units in the library network, 
b. cost studijes of^lbcal library operations 
increased^by network affiliation, and^cost 
analyses of traditionai services (such as 



a. 



b. 



^ various levels of reference service)' as an , 
. aid in^ esta'blishjng local goals and pri- 
orities • ^ \ \^ . 
c. a study pointed Reward the resolution of 
financial burdens of gtrong libraqefe sup- ^ 
plyihg" demands from 'residents orneigh- 
boring commui^ities ^ ^ 
6. an examination of sucih network services 
* ^as may require^ a shared financial re- 
sponsibiiity on the part' of th^ receiving 
library for the benefit of special segments 
'of the public 

2. Governme'nt of librartes , » ' 
a survlay of*the government of public li- 
braries -to determine jngi^^ advantageous 
structures pf governrnehlfl including com- 
munity inyolvement y - • 
a stud^,(|f feasible^ relationships between 
boards offilocaLtax|^upported institutions 
to establisYcooperative arran^gemerjts for.. 

coordinatecl informational and service 
programs on the comnpunity \eye\ as a 
part of the ristwork complex 

3. Public relations 

a. a study of way\ in which *a national pro- ^ 
gram of pubpc Mormation migtrt a\)i the 

' " medium-sized arm smaH public library in 
extending networi\services / * 

b. an' exploration of continuing educational 
programs, on a stam or regional basi^ 
Jo involve all personal iri the promotion 
of the concept of library networks and 
the effective use of naupnal resources. 

Any contributions '^of ttie Natioiyii Commission 
on Libraries arid Information Science to objective, 
studies of the needs anb problems A the libraries 
of the nation will be appreciated by lie medium- 
sized public libraries. 
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The special library represents anjjnique infor- 
mation resource ih'the United States. Individually, 
special libraries may not be physically large, yet 
each focuses a depth of Interest toward b defined 
area. Collectively, this resource is vast. And yet, 
except in serving its local clientele, the full impact 
of the' special library may be largely urrfelt. WhyS 
formal and inforrhal networliing of special li- 
braries and other institutions in the information 
community increases the benefit of information cen- 



ters to ^e individual consumer. For this reason 
networking wilf'help the information user, but it is 
necessary to examine the nature of -the special li- 
.brary collection in ord^i^ to learn whV*the impact 
of the special libjr^ry may be largely unfelt. 
. A special library's collection, in acj^ition to pub- 
lish^ Waterials, contains . inany - "tugitive" items 
such as jeports, studies, articles/ addresses, and 
scientific/technical re&ults. JMany of these items are 
difficult to prove exist and then procure. Obviously,^ 
some of these materials may be considerecj proprie- 
tary. Therefore, these "fugitive" materials represent 
an underutilized reso^arce. Not only is it difficult 
for the special rib'raty''to find and procure such ma- 



terials,' but also Such difficulty is passed on to the 
inffarmation consumer as he fails ,to obtain special- 
ized data. ' ' ^ 

Therefore, it is clear that the special library can 
be' an even more irViportant information resource 
if atieption is focused, on the "fugitive" literature 



problem. An example of one attertipt at solving this 
problem can he seen in the fie'ld of education — 
the ERIC Clearinghouse system. 

The special libr'ary, as a consumer and sup- 
plier of * gpver n'nrfem gignerated information, . can 
fuijction morf effectively if existing information sys- 
tems are improved. Better* retrieval and availability 
systemsi are needed for current research informal 
tion. 

The r\eed for information is not diminishing, but 
our ability to become, aware, to locate, to evaluate,* 
to disseminate fails to keep pace. In the area of 
"fugitive" Waterials lid's a major concern of special 
libraries. We respectfully urge the National Con?- 
mission study this problem and formulated rgconW 
mendations which will lead to increasing the im- 
pact of the\ special library nationwide. 
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The- Illinois^ Regional Library Council was incor-' 
po^ated in March, 1 972- as-a general not-for-profit 
corporation of the state of Illinois. Its purpose .is 
to improve access to information by^all fesijlents 
within the six counties comprising the Chicago 
Metropolitan Ar^a, as a first -step toward an even- 
tuahstatewide cooperative library network. 

The foundation was laid ior the CcJuncirs^emer- 
gence by a group of Chicago area librarians who 
investigated th6 feasibilitys^and desirability of es- 
tablishing a cooperative library agency. Over a two- . 
year period, this group elidt'ed ah overv\(helmingl^ 
enthusiastic response from the library community 
on the desirability for an agency devoted solely to 
Joslering iprtertype library coope/ation, formulatejl 
^bylaws at^ .objectives for the propoted coopera- 
tive, obtained starti^iip funding through an L.S.CA 
Tit(/p III grant ancJ invited Chicago area libraries to 
join tl^ Council and fend voting representatives to 
an -organi2^it\onal meeting held in July,'1 

Ninety institutions joihed-the Council as charter 
members during the 1971/72 year. A floverning 
board of twelvp directors was elected by the repre- 
sentatives of the member institutions. The twelve 
directors represent: University 'Libraries, College 
Libraries, Public Library Systetns, Public Libraries, 
Junior College Districts, School Districts, Special 
Libraries (nonprofit). Specif Libraries v (profit), 
three director-at-large who rriust "^ be non-librari- 
ans. Three additional directors, otie each from Chi- 
cago Public Libr|ry, University of Chicago Library 
and Northwestern University, hold permanent seats 
on the board. 

The Board of Pi rectors appointed an Executive 
Director, whose employrnent was effective May 1, 
1972. At that time, a headquarters office, donated 
by the Suburban Library System. during the Coun- 
cil's formative period, wajs occupied. The Illinois 
Regional Library Courtcil tes thus been in full opr 
eration only four months. 

. Over the past fotir months, the Council staff has 
visited member libraries and existing cooperatives 



to identify the most pressing problems, Investigate 
possible solutions and establish program priorities. 
The immediate areas of concerh, i>as stated in the 
formal objectives adopted by the membership, are 
as follows: . » 

' A. Knowledge of Resources 

The holdings, services and unique features 
of Chicago Metropolitan area libraries, li- 
brary agencies and ir^brmation centers will 
• be described in such tools as bibliographies, 
guides to subject collections, directories and 
Union lists. ^ \ - ^ 

BL Coordination of Resources ^'^ 
^ It is essential that each member library 
be abfe to supply the basic needs of its instt- 
tution, but these libraries cannot afford to 
compete with each other in building^dupli- 
cate. collections of highly specialized re-, 
search materials. Based on the knowledge 
le Council gains of area resources. It musU 
them^^^l) Identify the strong points olf various 
collectkms; 2) Develop coordinated acquisi- 
tions programs to build on these strengths 
to avoid extensive and expensive duplica- 
tion;^and 3) Evolv^ collection development 
policies which will enlarge the area re- 
sources by filling existing gaps. 



C. 




Accessibility of Information 

Having described the Chicago area library 
collections, the Codncil * must devise means 
^or making them more accessible. In addi- 
tion to Infopass, la device to promote unr 
complicated access to the public of all area 
library resources, the Council wiil be^con- 
TOrned with improving interlibrary loan and 
delivery services, reference referral centers 
and reciprocal, privileges. 

1" '■ ' 

Exchange of Information J 
The Cduncil will investigate all the means 
for the rapid transfer of information, from the 



prosaic methods such as mail, telephone, 
scheduled messenger and truck delivery 
service to fophisticated electronic devices. 

E:, Autoifiation ^ ^ 

;A long-range goal of the Council is a com- 
puter center, dedicated to library service. 

I The Council rnust move rapidly to provide prodr 
1 ucts and/or services that can be of/mmediate bene- 
fit and can' demonstrate the potential contribution 
of such a cooperative agency. The specter of 
trn^ncial support is present until such time as fund- 
ing, which will insure the continuity of the coopera- 
tive and its^prdgrams, is ob^iped. The Council is 
presently supported by membership fees and an 
LSCA^Title HI start-up grant. 

\ In examiniQg the future of the Illinois ^gioqa! 
Library Council and other -similar intertypeltBfaryi; 
cobperatives, the question of funding appears crit« 
icaj. While fundiflgUhrough -thje Library Services 
andi Construction fipX has sgrveidjts purpose' in 
many .ways, such funding is inadequate for ambi- 
tious cooperative programs. Duration of demon- 
stration periods shbuld be extended to a five-y§ar. 
maximum; otherwise, advance study^to substantiate 
the need and feasibility of specffic cooperative 
projects, and ability to experiment with pilot proj- 
ects, will be sacrificed in order to produce imme- 
diate results. , SLich computer-baiscd projects as^ 
on-line bibliograpNc service^Ngan certainly not be 
ge:herated 'within the presenit'timg limits: 

It is generally recpgmzed that when coopera- 
tive programs are evolved locally, with maximum 
Input from members, and are financially supported 
locally to some extent, they have more likelihood 
for success. The logic .of internal support is ac- 
knowledged; however, in few instances has local 
support been sufficient to develop mpre than the 
most nominal programs. 

The problems of funding may be partially re- 
solved when those of strlictur^e and governance ari 
solved. Some questions which need answers: Can 
intertype library cooperatives be most effectively 
developed through statj agencies and within state 
boundaries, fuhded by state appropriations? Or 
would they be more effectively based on national 
regions, developed according to -a Nationsff Net- 
work Plan, and federally supported? Or, are> there 
natural conditions conducive taintertype library co- 
operatiorpwhich transcend political bounclarie3 and 
stippprt considerations? Can such natura) ^ndi- 
tions be exploited and, if so, under any Istanilards 
other ^an those' perceived to satisfy local needs? 



Intertype li^ary cooperation, involvina private 
profit and ncmprofit institutions, must be aifferen- 
tiated from library cooperation among publicly- 
supported^ihstitutions: There is ^orne recognition 
for accountability^ to the taxpayer in^publicly-sup^r 
ported institutions. On the other hand, private irfV 
stitutions may elect participation in cooperative li- 
brary efforts only as they find their needs can be 
served. , . - 

\ A cooperative agency exacting to serve various 
types of libraries must be -cognizant of ' the unique 
needs of ^ach type ^of library, the levels of sophis- 
tication ainong members of the professional com-*^ 
munity served, alid the degree of conimitment with- 
in that community to both the philosophicaj con- 
cept and the realities of cooperation. 

The intertype library cooperative may offer serv- 
ices which will benefit alhmembers. It needs to 
recognize that all its activities need not benefit all 
its members, that select activities can be offered 
to select types of libraries, perhaps on a fee basis, 
rather than underwritten by the entire membership. 
A balance myst be sought in the total sei^yices Of- 
fered On a select toa§is. 

The- iotertype library cooperative needs to pro- 
; vide opportunifies for full communication among 
different types of librarians. This means Ipreaking 
down some well established "barriers and eljminat- 
ing numerous misconceptions. Human attitudes 
have been traditionat problems in library coopera- 
tion. If intertype library cooperation is to survive, 
attitudes must be altered and resistance to.lnno- 
vatiorK overcome. 

The writer sees the National Comnpission on 
Libraries and Information Science as having a 
uniquexopporcunity to promote intertype library co- 
operation. IJ can: 

1) Recommend effective structures and guide- 
lines yor library cooperative development, 
\ within) the context of a future national net- 
work. . • ■■ * ' ^ . 
Recommend better Coordination of the fund- 
ing-activities of federal agencies as they per-r 
tain to the library community. ' 
Promote centralized reporting of all federal- 
ly-supported library/inf Drmation science re- 
search, both at the tiVie that research ^is 
funded, while it is in progress arid when its 
resi/lts gre reported. 

Support and recommend ^ndardization 
Vprocedures and pr^tices, wHtigirt^hich li- 
i)rary cooperative programs may continue to 
develop in a^ haphazard manner, with little 
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hope of local programs ever fitting easily 
and inexpensively into a future national net- 
vyork. / 

5) Endorse a national census of libraries and 
information centers. Huw can the complex 
prSElems of the library qommunity be corv 
fronted until that community is fully identi- 
fied? 'Library census data should be made 
available in such form as4o inform the pub-, 
lie and the library profession of natural con- 
.ditionte which could b'e improved by coopera- 
tion. For example, dj^tories grouping 
libraries geographically, by type, by source 
of support, by subject strengths, and by 
mission would be a useful |pol for coopera- 
tive* development. 

6) Recognize the present state-of-the-art of co- 
. Ofdinated acquisitions. At the 1972 ALA con- 
vention in Chicago;. it Jivas reported that the 
Commission would gi\^ priority to those co- 
operative projects v^ich involved coordinat- 
ed acquisitions. Until research has been 
conducted I an^ facts m^e fcnown about-pat- 
terris of use of all types of Nbraribs, until the 
library profession accepts the economic 
need for .sharing resources, until more ef- 



fective means of tranWerrfng documents and 
information are available, coordinated ac-. 
quisitions can, at best, be successfMi^ un- 
dertakjen orjly on a limited scale. ^ 
7) Suppdrt Educatibn for Cooperation— pleasei 
The greatest h^xnex to effective irvtertype 
library cooperation is the uninformejj^ li- 
brarian.. Overcoming human barriers is a 
slow and often painful task. It would be use- 
ful to a) have cooperative- concepts inter- 
^ \: woven into fhe course work offered in library 
' schools^ bj to have conferences and insti- 
tutes available for the working librarians 
*who may" need to know how to make co- 
operative efforts succeed; and c) to increase 
funding to permif advanced students to con- 
duct the resedrph needed for'wejl-conceived ^ 
cooperative projects. 
/ To^ summarize, I rank the problems involved in 
cooperation between various types of libraries in , 
this order:^ 1) Human resistance; 2) Inadequate 
•funding; 3) Lack df^veraltstructure and guidelines'^ 
for systematic development; and 4) Insufficient 'op- , 
portunitles to communicate the advantages of co- 
operation. ' ^ .'. . 
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FR^ W. HANES 
Dean of Library Services 

lnBl4na State University 
Terre Haute, Indiaria 



' s STATEMENT ' , 

Prepared for the ^. ' 

National Comnriission on Libraries and Informati on jclenc e 



Thank you for affording me the" opportunity to^ 
present thesa brief comments to the National Com- 
mission bni^' Libraries and Information Science. I 
address them specifically to the topics mentioned in 
your recent letter; namely, the academic library as 
a public resource and:its function within a 4oca! 
or regional network. v * . 

i| The academic library— especially the tax ^sup- 
porie3 Qi]e — ntdst be considered a public resource. 
The high cost ot developing and^ervicing^such coK 
lections can be justifjpd only in lerms of the widest 
possible use! And assuming the Tatter, can be justi- 
fied only if every effort is made to nriinimize exces- 
sive costs while ' maximizing resoiirces available 
through cooperation with other libraries, including 
participation in networks. Interlibrary cooperationr 
can talfe a variety of forms, includitig sharing of 
resources, cooperative acquisitions programs which 
alm^at^ayoidiiig excessivg^^duplication of Research 
materials; sharing of bibliographic data, etc. 
^ It is my ippmioh that networks are a necessity 
if adequate l]brary.service^'at all levels is to be main- 
tained. It is my^ further opinion that the greatest 
nee^j and most practical end to be^served by net- 
works is the storage aad retrieval of biblibgrapliic 
information. I believe that they should be developed 
on. a ^tate, or ^in some cases, regional basis; that 
they can and should include libraries of ^|l types; 
i.e., public^ ^academic, and special; and that in view 
of th)^ ultimate ecpnomies, inriprovem^nt In quality 
of service, improved access to materials by, the 
general public, more efficient acquisition and cata- 
Jogi^ng of materials t)y librarife^, they should be^sup- 
pbrted by federal and/or state funds. Each state 
or regional network would require a central faciJity 
and gtaff which, would develop a data base and pro- 
vide a variety of services to network members, who 
should be connected to the central facility through 



^n dn-^line link. The central facffmes could them- 
selves be linked ^as a super netwwl$ cxn a national 
basis, thus providing access to S^nstantly grow- 
ing body of bibliographic data'bn a very large scale. 

^ Academic libraries jsjiould be principal-ne^es 
on state or regional nelyvorks, making their exten- 
sive research coljeptions available to the general 
public in the region servisd as well as to thdir normal 
clientele, students and acuity of their own institu>^ 
tion. It is naive tq assumf,.hovyever, that their re- 
sources, purchased and /Organi^^d a^t suc!:i great , 
cost, can tie made generally available unless Vrt^ 
libraries are compensated financially for their ad- 
ditlan'al costs. 

i In my judgment thfe primary effort in the devel- 

I opment of net\fl^orks snolw^ be.ainied at the storage? 

-and retrieval offvbibliographic data, with thd bene- 
fits to member's of the networks including. acquisi- 

; libns information: computer* printed catalog-cards; 
union catalog (including serials) informatfon from 
-the centraLdata base which will prgvide fbcatibns/ 
thus', expediting interlibrary loans? bibliographic 
searches of the data baW on request utiMzing a 

J^ariety of entry 'points and providing, through so- 
phisticated ^retrieval programs, bibliographies of 
matenals and their locations. Except for limited 
projects in very narrowly defined subiects, the^ stor- 
age of information per se, i.e., the contents of books 
.other printed materials, not yet^ practicable 

- and could be accompliished only at prohibitive cost. 
Althf)ugjr the public ia bombarded with "spience 
fiction"^rticle s -whic h indicate that the computer 
will take over and the book wilhfade away, such 
is simply, not the t:ase within the foreseeable future. 

* 1/ believe that the Views expw^essed preceding 
are defensible, but it is not within the scope of this 
'brief statement to include a gomplete r-atlogale. 
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VVhile it is generally agreed, that there is a neerf. 

.4or an effective educational system,' the library 
nee*5s-0f this country are too often overlooked.'^ If 
we accept the premise that a good educational 
systenf/ is necessary ^or an informed popujace, we 

^contradict ourselves if we do not pirt the same em- 
phasis on our librarfes and information, sfervices 
centers^. A nation's libraries are the cornerstones 
of an effective Educational ^ystem/ are wast- 
ing ^dr time Jf .we put pur efforts into educational 
progranis without arTequa! emphasis on our. library 
needs. - ; 

, The formation of the Nsitiqnal Commission on 
Libraries Information Science, srffd its nation-' 
wide hearings, exhibit ^a growing awaren^s of the 
importance of library services. It is corwnendable' 
that, when the Comn^ission was first established, 

- emphasis was placed '^n the special library needs ■ 
of the economically, socially, or culturally deprived 
person, and the means b^ which thes6 needs could 
be met. v . , 

• Recently, the United States House of Represen-, 
^'tatives passed a bill which'called attention to an 

- area which had not beeh previously mentioned as 
a special area of concern \ot library information 

^ services. In H.R. 15657, the Comprehensive* Older 
* Americans Services Amend.ments of 1972, provi- 
sions to amend the Act which set up the National 
Commission on Libraries and Irifpcpiation Sicience 
were set forth. I anri the' sponsor of a somewhat' 
similar Senate version of that bill (S. 3076). ; Thfese 
amendments would provide that 'the special needs, 
of the elderly would be determined by a series of 

- . studies, ''surveys, and ahalys^s. Thik lecjislation 

recognizes the need for more information concern- 
ing the requirements of the elderly In^regard to li- 
braries and information services. I would like to 
^ . urge the Commission not to wait in taking yp the 
^- investigation df these: problems, but to begin to 
tackle them now. 

The needs of the elderly should never be slight- 
ed. In a recommendation Tr^m ^e 1971 \A/hite 
House^ Conference an Aging, the plmie theme-of li- 
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b'rary impor4af;^ce was first issued, tlie' report cited 
the fact that '-Public libraries serve to support the^ 
cultural, informational, and recreational aspirations 
of all residents at pniany community levels." Be- 
cause ^o1 this ne'ighbbrhood character ojf libjfaries, 
and the growing intefest. within olSer/ citizens' . 
groups in pa^rticipating in lifettrne education,/the.re- ^ ♦ 
port urges the strengthening* of libraries to/provi^e ' 
a major support for older citizensVeftucatiofl which- 
,is directed toward an apqgptance of tf\e-<lignity and 
worth:of non-work pursuits as well -as development 
of leisure skills and appreciation, ;:\ * ^ 

The need for library resources for Jthe elderly 
has now been. acknowledged, but the p/oblem con- 
fronting us now is hovy to meet these need^. Ob- 
viously, librarians need to be trained^to underst'and" 
the special 'problems that face the elderly citizen 
and they need to be trained to work- wUh the eldferly 
individual.^. There is a crying need for special Ji-^) 
brary prb^r^ms4or,the elderly. In Gonjunetion'vy 
programs providing jobs for the elderly, these library 
programscould be staffed by elderly. persons. There 
is a need for improved transportation services whichV. 
wiir^abrermany o^he elderly to have, for the firsty 
time, access to libraVy^rvices. Fqi; those elderly \ 
persons who are hQmebound, there is the necessity j 
for Jhe provision- of in-home visits by library per- ; 
sonnel. 

These ari^ all good recommendations, and my '-^ 
bill would appropriate funds to carry out many of. 
these proposals. But the Commission must begin . 

>work now to alleviate the librai-y problemf of Hiey^ 
elderly. These older citizens are, on the whole,^noiu 
as well educated as younger segmenjs of our so- 
ciety. While finlf of those>people under 65. graduated 
from high sm)ol, half of those over 65 never went' 
beyond elementary school. Because surveys show 

- that a person's reading habits usually remain with 
him throughout his life,- it is reasonably acturate 
to say that the present %5 and older grbup probably 
reads- 1 ess than t he average American* 

But what about the future? In 10 to 15 years^ the 
present 50 to 55 year old group wjll be entering the 



' 65 plus group. ThIs'more eduGated, segment of our Researchers have fpund that the best results in 

society will undoubtedly be more inclined to r^ad dlderfy reader participatiqn occur when the re^er 

and use the libraries. The tslatiorial ^ouncil on*the and the?ilibrarian can meet on a one-to-one basis. 

Aging predic^jf that by 1980, there will be 24,500,000 The librarian who can understand ^he interests of 

persons ove? the age of 65. This js a large segment '"the elderly person can b^st encourage his desire for 

of reading public . which we must provide with ade- b9oks, . . . 

quate facilities and services, . ^ ' ; M^hy people, think the answer to an elderly per- 

Jn conjufiction with large^Drint books, I rbraries son'sVreading ife a "Seqfor Citizens" reading list, 

can make available talking books to those^people ' librarians who are Active with older people <J.eny 

> with sight diffisulties. There should also^ be aa ^^'^r ^^H^ librarians point-out that the interests 

■^awareness of the possible'inhrbiting factors if the senior (Mtizens are just as variqcf as are younger 

physical plant of the library. Entrances and interior Peopfe's invests. Just as a sjngle reading list can- 

featfc should facUitate use by the senior citizen not'-^^^'"l thVqeeds of everyone 35' to 45, neither 

as well as by theMnfirm and the handicapped. ^^"^ 0^®*''^^ satisfy everyone over 65. Again, the 

' ■ • // - ' necessity for a ond'-to-pne relationship between the 

These prog^ms are valuable attdriipts^i helping ni^rarian and the' senior citizen becomes obvious: 

the aged, but there is one point we should riot o\^er- Qnly a libTarian who has'come-to k'nov^ an elderly 

look: tile rem^^ of the ajied to mov'eybout. person as anindividual can help guide his selefefion 

Who knowl how many a>7id readers there are who books with aoy success, ' 

90 without reading materials just because the^ are We musf promote theSconcept ot library pro- 

, too timid to cross a major highway. It is th^se — ^3 the el#leriy mor^ actively. While some li- 

^ elderly persQns that we q|ust make an extr^ atterfipt braries, stich as the Donnel Library Center insjsiew 

to reach.^. ^ , .York-City and th^Milwaukee Public Library have al- 

- Ona^way which has been prpposed to^ rea^oh: ready liiegun special programslfor the elderly, other 

these* raeople is through "drop-in" centers. A^ny libraries must' follow their, lead. I ufge this Com- 
n^ighySrhood senior center or other neighborhood-, Tnission to establish^ through investigajion of al- 

oriented center in w^hich. the elderly^ participate ^ready existing programs^ the'various needs of the 

could be utiiized for a "drop-in" headquarters from elderiy concerning library services and mak^ this 

which^enior citizens can acquire bdoks. A librarian Jrvformation available to the pablic. In conjunction 

visits the "drop-in" center on a- regi^r basis bring- with this objective, I suggest the Commission s^t 

\ ing boxes of books Jor browsing ano^any specially up model programs of library, services for the eld- 

\ requested items. "The librarians can institute dis- eriy the outlines and procedures of which can be 

1 cussion groups and special programs for the elderly made available to other libraries as guidelines in 

1 readers. In this way, many readers are reached who establishirl^ their own programs. 

-1^ never get close to the main li- ^ Bi^t foremost, I ufge the Comrnission to act now. 

V brary. With ths~n«)surge in senior centers this ap- Many of, our elderly citizens .do not h^ve five or 

prdach is one of tne most promising. ten years to wait before these services are instituted. 



- JOHN P. HEBLING 
/ Di rector of Li b rar i es 

. , Cleveland State University 

/ , :i Cleveland, Ohio V 
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The^Cleveland State University, which enrolled 
its first classes in September 1965, is^jtruly urban^flni- 
versityi located in the heart of downtown Cleveland, 
in Cuyahoga County in Ohio.- Ninety-seven percent 
of its 15,00D students come from homes in the city , 
or trom communrties within conimuting distance. 
Approximately twelv^ percent come fronh mihority 
groujbs or low-income families, a percentage, whidh 
through affirmative action programs is^ constantly 
increasing. ; r 

I As the university 'has develdped in seven years 
from a Jour yeowjoltege to a urtiversity with a flj|ll^ 
range of master'^ programs, heavy detrands have 
been'made, not only Ion the university's own library, 
but on the Cl^ve/and Public Library, the Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, and libraries of suburban 
systems, and the libraries of Case Westenn Reserve 
University. Voluntary cooperation through the Li- 
brary Council of Greater Clevelancl,*with a reference 
and interlibrary. loan teletype network financed 
solely from the cooperating libraries' budgets has 
done much to rpake the rich local resources — 8,000,- 
000 volumes — -availablip to all residents of the com- 
munity. A library resources committee of the 
council has ririade some progress an the shared 
acquisitions of ex0ensiv6 materials and in the ex- 
change of infi)rmation amo«^g libraries. 
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Thus, a sfncere and continuing effbrt ha^ been 
made. In Qleyeliand, to provide effectlvjp libri^ry serv- 
ice utilizmg local-resources— materials, funds, ahd 
librarians. / 



^ Judicious use of relatively siriall^amounts of ad- 
ditlorial money foV this local effort wotSId make, 
superior library service, possible. We have Ijong 
recpgrtized the need for *a full-time executive and 
staff for the Libj^ary Council for short andjong-range^- 
planning si^d for.the iifnplemeritatlQn'of specific proj- 
ects, yet we haye b^en unable to finance this. I 
recommend, as a first priority, legislation providing 
matching federal funds 'for loaal . cooperative net- 
works. , V . . . ' 

TITe pleveland Public Library,, one of the 'nation's*' 

. groat cultural respurces, albhg with other large pub- 
lic WIearch libraries, should;be"provided with spe- 
cial ^siststance, not onlyfito maintain and strengthen 

- its ;^llections, but to enable it to make its Fesources 
available, throughout the state and nation. I red- ^ 
ommend legislation declaring the research library 
of the Cleveland Public Library atiatiorial fesotirce r 
making federal fUnds av.ailable fop its ^ipport. Such 

•^islation might well mandate that its bibliographi- 
cal records become a part of the machine-readable 
data.'base of the Ohro Coilege Library Center, and 
should encourage the physical transfer on «lban of 
specialized materials for academic librjarV use. 

The library of Cleveland State University |s com- 
mitted to service to the comrnunity. This can best be 
done by its working closely with all fypiBs of libraries 
to make the total resources ot the community avail? 
able to all who need them. Although planning fok^ 
state and national networks (must go forward, I 
believipLimmedisite support tot Jocal efforts is the 

■ first priority. 
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- .. WILIIAM B. HOPKINS / ' 

. , Director of Education . *V ' 

Minnesota Society for Crippl€td^CHi1dren and Adults, Inc. 
MjnneapoHs, Minnesota^ 



STATEMENT / . . v 

' . Prepared for^e 
National pommission on. Lrbraries and Information ScijGince 



Thank, you very much for affording us the op- 
portunity to expre^s-our views to your Commfssion 
relative to\providin^* .library services to the home- 
bour\d3nd physically disabled public, ^ 

; Firsti libraries' haye been' just as guilty*] a^ alK 
other , segment^ pf our^ society in denying to the 
physically hand icappe.i^. and elderly access io thQ> 
physical property through the incorporatiop of 
"ardhitectural bathers*' ; in the building -design. 
TJtiere is no way that ^ wheelchair can climb srteps 
oV enter a^nventional toilet compartment. In ef-. 
feet we have been saying tb the handicapped, ''keep 
out!". This problem is' beif^g solved in Minnesota' 
through modification of exis|fcihg libraries and bar- 
rier-fre'e construction of new\facilities. This is be- 
ing . accomplished through st^te statute and ^r^Jd, 
sympathetic enforcement by H^nnis Smith, Director, 
Office of Public Libraries ahd l^iterlifc)rary Coopera- 
tion, State Department* of Education. . 

Secor^d, we feer that all librarians should, by 
some means, b'e nlade aware that there are Innumr 
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erabler homebound people who could ^md woufd 
make good use of library facilities if given the bp- • 
pbrtQnity. This meShs that the homebound in the 
commtimty would have to be identified and a sys-. 
tem set up tp bring library 5iervice3 to them. The' 
services could be^ provided thrpugji the^ mails, peri- 
odic, visitatibjn, or perhaps a modiffcation of the 
bookmobile'^ystem or an erftirel^t new-system. Thp 
need, for serving the homebounckin\ rural areadfs 
especially acute fpi^^obvioU8**reasohs. ] 

Third, after identification of the homeboutid, we 
should makiB theV .aware 'of the assistive reading' 
devices tjiiat^V^x^yailable, to them under Title IV B 
of the LTfefary^ Services and Construction Act. ' 

The^^re \the b^sic problem^ in providing li- 
brary services \to the physically disabled, home- 
bound and elderly as we see them. The solutions 
will not be coiTie by ea^sily- but we'are corifident 
that th;|y will come. THi^nk you again foriaffording 
us ttiis opIJortuhity. l >" ^ , 



- RALPH H. HOPP 
Director of Libraries 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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1 appreciate the opportunity to provide testi- 
mony to the National Commission. By way of back- 
ground I should identify myself as Director of the ^ 
largest library resource in Minnesota, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Libraries. We have over 3 mil- 
lion volumes in our library and represent ari almost 
unique situation in the United States in that we are 
the only majon university in the state. As a conse- 
quertce the Umver$ity's librayy resources represent 
the key research resource for the whole state. It 
is from this vantage point that I wish to relate our 
experieTice here in Minnesota as to the neeig to* 
establish, by national policy, methods by which the" 
citizeins of ea^ch state can gain access to the infor- 
mation that they need, for whatever purpose. , ; 

As the result of a two-year experimental program 
conducted at the University of Minnesota Libraries, 
through which the University Library shared its re- 
sources with the academic and public libraries-^ 
of the state, it was concluded that such service- 
could be provided in an expeditious way,, at rea- 
sonably modest cost, wit.hout^^erious impairment 
to the service of the University Li brary^Jt©^. prime 
users— the faculty and students of tne UmVersit\*f 
As a consequence of the findings oN tbis exI^HiT- 
mental project the State Legislature' funded iKe^ 
MINITEX (Minnesota I nterlibrary Teletype Exchange) 
.program, at $300,000 for the biennjum- 1971-73.. 
These funds permitted the University Library to pro- 
vide expedited loans or photocopies to the tDUt-state 
four-year academjc institutions, most of the junior' 
colleges of the state, and, with federal LSCA Title 
III funds and matching state-funds^ 10 regiop3l pub- 
lic library resource centers. Through mlitual ar- 
rangeruent the program was extended on a quid pro 
quo basis with the seven private college libraries, 
within the Twin Cities metropolitan area &nd the 
large metropolitan puMtc library systems, both city 
and county. We have, Jn effect, an incipient net- 
work established as a consequence of this program. 
There are many facets tg. this service which I think 
bear further study by the National* Commission as 



a prototype 6f wnert might be accomplished in other 
states. ^ - 
I crte the MINITfeX'experience here in Minnesota 

"as an example or a prototype which the National 
Commission may want to consider in broader terrns. 
My suggestiori for consideration by the National 
Commission would be that as a nationai policy 
there might be established within every state "cen- 
ters of excellence" which would have as a respon- 
sibly ty 1he backup library sfervic^ tq all segments 
of the population of the state. This without a doubt 
would be the backbone of a national network of 
information apd^ay mdeed serve the need of the 
nation for some'penod Of time, assuming that these 
"centers of excelience" would "have mutual rela- 

, tionshjps/ ; 

Whereas the MtNITEX program is- modestly fund- 
ed and even with^such funds as are available it 
provides a high fevel of performance, I think it 
should be r^ecognized that in any "cooperative" ar- 
rangement "the large library that sjprves as the re- 
source library makes a^ healthy contribution to the 
program. I would not be/1/villing ta estimate at this 
moment what the contribution of the University of 
/Minnesota is X& Xhe MINITEX program. The Uni- 
versity, of course, reaps certain goodwill benefits 
from this service, but it probably would ndt be too^ 
far out an estimate to assume that the Univej;^t/s 
contribution at^^least equals that of the other funds 
coming from the^ state and federal governments.! 

Nn my opiriibri, one of the major /efforts of the 
National Commission, and an area in which it can 
make, significant contribution, would be that of in- 
terlibrary networks. Frankly, I am less enthusiastic 
about national networks than I am state networks^ 
iWe already have a national interlibrary loan net- 
work which functions and can continue, to. function 
iptbackup support for major research libraries. One 
orily has to look at the rel^hive proportion of service 

. we provide here at the Lmiversity of Minnesota to 
off-campus users to reanze that the big need is 
within our state, rather thag national.- For example, 
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we are fast reaching the point when we will be 
providing loans or photocopies of at least 100»000 
items per year to our state constituency. Over the 
years our interllbrary loan activity in loaning to 
other institutions has rarely gone beyond 10-12,000 
items per-year, -^Therefore, the^^io will soon bie- 
cdme 10 to 1 J am sure. Needless to say, with that 
volume of business to out-state people^ tbe MINI- 



TEX program is gettin'g a lot of attention here in 
Minnesota from all sectors. 

If you should lik.e additional testimony oH our 
experience with the MINITEX program and what 
we regard as implications of the program for the 
future, my colleagues and I wilj be glad "to corre-^ 
spond with you further. Thank you ifor the. oppor- 
tunity to present this testimony for your consider- 
ation. , 
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Red Oak, Iowa ^ 
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My pomments will center mainly around the po- 
tential of the public library in, rural An\erica, ai-' 
though many of the aspects of the public library 
program that will be outlined could function l,n arj 
urban setting, I will focus upon the potential force 
that the public^ library may exert upon its com- , 
munity. ^ ' , 

Alftoo often articles and papers concerning the 
future of libraries are so esoteric as^to frighten 
librarians away from change ratber than urge them 
toward Change. Change must- c&rije slowly and 
methodically, without any noticeable departure frdm^ 
traditional library policies; i.e., serving people with- 
learning materials and providing a cultural input 
into thellfe of the community in whatever way fits 
that community. ^ ^ . ^ 

The Southwest Iowa Learning Resources Center 
is not a "public library" per se. Funded under Title 
III, E.S.E'A., in 1966, the Learning^Center ^^as com; 
missioned to provjde learning materials to teachers 
in twenty-two school districts while eliminating all 
"red tape" ^usually connected with obtaining such 
materials. Films, filmstrips, tape recordings, study 
kits, flat pictures, books, and other materials are 
delivered to each school building in the eight-county 
area every day. A WATS telephone line is utilized 
to call each bluilding every day and confirm the ma- 
terials order instantly. Utilization of ^^the learning 
materials has been -phenomenal. We have learned 
that thej'ight materials made accessible at the ri^t 
moment ^1 low tf\e teachers to make maximum use 
of them to improve the learning climate. Wfjen fed- 
eral funds were exhausted in 1969, county boards 
of education^and lo^al school districts combined 
to fund the operation at the rate of $8.00 per pupil. 
Since that time, with the help of funds from other 
sources, in addition to local tax dollars, new and 
experimental programs have been possible through 
the Learning Resources Center. Enclosed is a bro- 
chure capsulizing each *of the prqgrams of the 
Learning Resources Center. ' 



Cable TV' is becoming a reality in Southwest 
Iowa, aa well. It appears the Learning Resourceis 
Center will^b'e an origination point for local pro- 
gramming'^^or 6-8 communities in the area. t 

The ctijical need of the typical rural public li- 
brary is^onfe of logistical support. By that, I mean 
training" sessions for librarians apd library boards 
intlteojse and acquisition of trte new media; utilifa- 
tron ^bf spac6 for related "mediated^ activities tarts 

/ — crafts, dr^ma, fjlm showings); and ways in which 
tp solicit. and organize active community supijort 
in library programs. Tlje logistical support can also 
come in thelform of a regionaLsupportive agency 
(such as the Southwest Iowa Learning Resources 
Center) which is in a position to solicit hejp from 
other organizlpiiions and agencies to participate in 
library prograhis. One of the Leafning Resources 
Center programs, Lifelong Learning, provides t6mm 
film to nursing homes and cojjnty homes in an 
eighteen-county area.. Such related materials as 
large print boo^^s, cassette tapes, art prints, and trav- 

^ eling realia could theh come from local libraries. 
With a c^ntrat'l catalog of all libraries, resources 
could be brought to bear from a large area to serve 
in an area of gi^jeatjieed. With higR spfeed tape 
dupjicating equi^mentr^^asjjette tape Hbraries can 
be^ "initiated for a v^^y small amount of money to 
begin a collection non-print material.^ that can 
grow. Such oth^r events as photography clubs, 
film making groaps, graphics classes, etc., are low 
budget easy-to-operate programs that do* not require 
additional staff. ' ^ ' . 

Key to meaningful change in public libraries is 
the availability of a media support /center. Not 
only does the support center provide the in-service 
training and organization of materials, but most im- 
portantly, acts as a catalyst for other agencies to 
become a participating force in the library program 
of the community. Nursing homes, law enforqe-* 
ment agencies, hospitals, churches, city govern- 
mftnt.q and schools all have 'basic common heeds 
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that a library can and shoittd provide. It fisT my be- these programs become reality, the sooner the qual- 
lief that the library is the only logical agency ih the in ruraUarg^s will improve. With the many 

♦ _ ... . .J , X . , ^ • advantages rural life has to offer, certainly the cul- 

community to provide earning -materialsr and sup- ^ , -j • .* ** « -.♦n 

' ^ ^ ^ tural andT educational programs are Its "soft spot." 

portive programs to its population. The sooner Libraries can n}eet this need. 
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MICHAEL J. HOWLETT* 
State Auditor ' 
Statfe of Illinois 

Democratic Candidate for Secretary of State 



STATEMENT- 

Prepared tor the 
National Commission on LIbrarifes and Information Science 



• The state of lllinoi^s is unique, as you know, in 
* |tiat the Secretary of ^State^a^o. fulfills the function 
of State Librd^ian. 

This puts an enormous burden -on the Secre- 
tary of ^tate in that his* job does not only consist 
of what mgny people thir>k of it ds — issuing driver's- 
licenses and license plates — but makes him re- 
sponsible for librarieS'On a very broad basisi 

The state of Illinois has without any question 
one of the best library systems in the country under 
the current leadership of Al Jrezza, but I believe 
the. objective of State Libraries should be to expand 
the informational and library services of the state 
to its residents on as broad a basis as possible. 

The state now grants money to local libraries 
for books and for general reference service. One 
^of the things' I think should be done is that Illinois 
vresidents should be given a third- service and that 
is in being a resoilrce to answer citizen's questions 
at)OUt governmerii 

Illinois state government spends huge sums i6r 
informational service, but the State tnformationbl 
Service assembler and distributes information inl 
tiated by the agency. There is no central plac 
where. a citizen'can go and find out what he wants 
to know about whatsis state government is doing, 
or for -that matter, local government. State govern- 
ment should supply in cp^bperation with county and 
local government a. central place where a citizen 
can call and find out what he wants to know and 
that they sholild provide an informational service 
. to give the petfple information they want rather 
than what the state government wants them to have. 

The natural place for anyone to go for irfTorma- 
tion is the nearest public library. Hopefully, no one 
is mad at librarians. 1 thinK it is significant that 
wfien acres of buildirjgs were burnt to Ihe ground 
« in Chicago in the frustration ajid the rioting after 
the 5eath of Martin Lu^ther King, jwcTtoranch/librari 
v^ere Ijeft without so much as a broken window, 




I believe that it is incumbent upon the Secretary 
of State to help local libraries expand their service 
when it includes state government information. 

In addition to that, there is the all important area 
which J believe has been neglected toa long of 
interstate library cooperation. There is an enor- 
mous amount of intrastate cooperation in Illinois 
on a regional basis; butjhere is not- enough inter- 
state cooperation and I think that this is one area 
vyhich must be given a great deal of additional in-' 
terest. For example, in .the St. Louis area 'there 
should be more cooperation between Missouri and 
Illinois because of its central location. In the 
amount of resource available in Illinois, this inter- 
state idea should be carried forth between all ad- 
joining states, s6 there can be information avail-' 
able to citizens, scholars and others who need in- 
formation on a very broad le.vd. 

The National Commission on j-ibraj^ies and Sci- 
nce has taken some steps toward what I consider 
also to be an important area and that is identifying 
our public who is using libtaries and why are they 
using them and why are people npt|fsing libraries. 
These are the things we must knowlvhich, unfor- 
tunately, we do' not know enough about. 

How can libraries get more funds-^ How can li- 
braries develop new funding aources? As State 
Auditor today, 1 am responsible for some of the fund- 
ing, of libraries which goes through my office. This 
is^money which comes out of 5tate, but should li- 
braries be supported by 6tate government, or shoi^d 
they in fact be supported entirely by local govem- 
^menfc I am* not suggesting either, but what 1 am 
sayiwg is that fuftding of librari^ and information 
centers of all kinds should be looKed at very care— 
' fully so that we <ian*see where the funds are com- 
ing from and where libraries can develop new 
sources'to serve more people. / 

State government has ah important and mean- 
ingful affect onVcitizens of Illinois., Every facility 



which js run by the state should have in it the direct mehts; bfUt to 'be^sure that all of the people have- 
function to provide information for people, not sim- the information they need to operate in a more Com- 
ply to issue those driver licenses,, not simply to plex society, ' . 
record stocic trahsfers, not simply to register do^u- Thank you Mr, Chairman. 
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BARBARA L.^HUGHES* , 
President 

Minnesota Library Trustee Association 
Fridley, Minnesota " 



STATEMENT , 



. Prepared for thie 
National Oomrnission on Libraries and Irtformatlon Science 



Thank you for the opportunity to present an 
opinion about needs in libraries and information 
science. 1 shall try to coavey some of my obser: 
vations based on my experience as a suburban 
librarj^trustee and as president of the Mjnnesotat^ 
Library Trustee Association. . 

An informed felectorate is essential to ouf demo- 
cratic form of goverhmerit — certainly this is the 
major reason for the involvement of government 
in education: our public schools ^nd public li- 
braries- \ 

Untortunateiy*l see no uniform cciimmitment by 
the general public or local officials to supporting 
libraries. More often than not, it app^rs pfficials 
treat libraries as a much desired amdpity for the 
community — not an essentiai s6rvic^. 

Improvement in thfei situation has been most 
notable since 1958 with federal involvement through 
Library Services and Construction Act. So it is'^ 
that I fully support the leadership role of the fed- 



7) provide more in-service training for librarians 
and trustees. " * 
Many of these needs can. be met with the allo- 
cation of more money than jwe currently have. We 
must see new and expanded sources of revenue 
for libraries in Minnesota. We' can no Ibngdr de- 
pend, upon the property tax alone for our support 
. . . or the major share of it. 

Some areas in the state ftave reached statutory 
limits for tax levy; other^ have little tax base to 
support any governmental service. The legislature 
has decreed ceilings on current spending and has 
set strict limits to the property tax burden. I see 
no alternative to much expanded state and federal 
funding to support library servfce t[iroughout the 
state. . \, ^ 

It seems to me, we must see federal-state fund- 
ing to develop library service in "the rurai areas of 
Minnesota currently without county or regional serv- 
ice. I also expect cooperative efforts in our more 



eral government /n co//a6oraf/on w/f^ state arid 10^^^ populated areas will falter and change without 




cal: govern rnents and private agencies to provide 
adequate library and informational services to meet 
needs df the American people. The statement of 
a national policy on' libraries will clarify the role of 
libraries and focus attention their needs,. 

Let me now mention^ome of the needs of Min- 
nesota libraries as I have observed thenri. We need 
most to: : — ' # 

1) provide normal library service in so/ne of the 
state and provide the full range of informa- 
tional services" in muc/? of it 

2) maintain major library centers and create 
;a balance of resources throughout the state 

3) start, continue and enhance efforts of inter- 
. I library cooperation \ \ 

provide adequate buildings 
introduce and implement new technology 
strengthen state agency in its leadership role 
to provide adequate library service to 'all 
Minnes^tans 



II uci- 
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Steady federal-state financial commitments. This 
is especially important in maintaining access to 
our major library centers— whether they be* core 
city, university or large suburbfin units— if^they^are 
to remain healthy resources. However, support for 
major resource centers in Minnesota must be bal-- 
anced with development of informational resources 
//?rpug/?ouf the state, 

I see no lack of intent to cooperate, no lack of 
desire to try new technology or new methods of 
service. Wiiat I do^perience in my own suburbanr 
rural county system is probably typical oi most other 
Minnesota county and regional systems, there are 
seveKe constraints imposed on our' programs and 
services by a lack of staff, time, but .most signifi- 
canctly— money. Our priorities in time, imagination 
and finances are channeled to meet^the fairly coni- 
mon book^film-services programs demanded by the 
community. That is not to say that we do not par- 
ticipate in Several cooperative programs ^ or use 
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apprppflate technology. But most such projects 
haVfe been initiated with state-federal funds. . 

Providing adequate buildings is essential, I feel, 
to meet our commitment for acfe<juate information 
services fqr all people. At least five regions, serving 
abou| a third of the state's area, are opera^ng^m 
ancient, or overcrowded, totally Inadequate build'-< 
ings. 

There seems to be recognition on thfe national 
library scene of the qhangmg technology,* but this 
falls to reach the local le^vel in too much of Min- 
nesota. The National Commission, 1- would hope, 
could encourage and support projects to further 
the developing technology. In order to satisfy the 
library- user with Information he wants, when he 
wants it, there is a need for libraries to. tie-in to 
community . Information systems utilizing the most 
sophisticated media available: telephone,. TWX, 
cable television, lasar or whatever. 

Especially In cable television systems, national 
leadership is needed to. study, test, and if appro- 
priate, to coordinate hardware development suitable 
for library use. This would seem to need coopera- 



tion of other institutions desiring,the same capability 
(post office, newspapers, publishers, others needing 
.print-out capability, for instance) so the processes 
a nd hardwa rev^wotM be economically feasible. I 
also would hope the national interest would be best 
served by a policy on copyright that^would allow 
free or inexpen^ve use of the most sophisticated 
media- availably. • 

Finally, strengthening the. state agency, in Min- 
nesota and providing in-service training for library 
people is appropriate to make ariy of the other ob- 
jectives truly effective. 

There are some very marvelous, forward-look- 
ing cooperative projects in M^nesota. There is 
interest and utilizati6n of mechaifeation in state li- 
braries. But what I see can and is being done in 
some areas, and what needs doing in other regions, 
leaves many Minnesotans without library informa- 
tional services adequate to their needs. 

I am gratefuj for'the attention to library-informa- 
tional scienpe problems by the National Commis- 
sion and hopeful for the solution to our 'fiscal and 
technological problems. 



JNE IZARD 

ChUdren's^Services Division 
American Library Association 
ChicagQ, Illinois 

statAwent 

' Prepared\for the 

National Commission on Librawes and Information Science 



^' I am so glad' that you have invited Miss Ruth 
Tarbox, our Executive Secretary, to present testi- 
mony in your hearing in Chicago, September 27. 
Hei^ letter to you expresses concisely our Division's 
primary concerns about library services to children 



ill the 70s. She ar|d I both thought you might be 
ilterested in an allalysis \ did of the position of 
c|ildren'^Hbrarians^:in the 70s a year ago. We be- 
lilve it is still valid. I am enclosing a copy hoping 
ydlj will be interested, 'f . 



.Children's librarians in public libraries hold a 
position in^ the 70s that is perhaps unique in. his- 
tory. They are being declared a species extinct 
in their own time. Other extinct species like the 
dodo and the auk followed the old tradition of quiet-r 
ly disappearing before being labeled extinct. Chil- 
dren's librarians, on the other hand, are still living 
and breathing — or giving a reasonable facsimile of 
* such behavior— and yet on every hand, t*he "powers 
■thW fTiove over the land— administratqj-s of large 
publtlrflbrariis, comntissioner's committees of Em- 
pires States — have spoken out in ringing tones that 
they are not needed. This is not because children's 
librarians have not done their work well. In spite of 
/certain administrators who have made slighting re- 
. hi'arks about their libraries^not being able to do 
proper adujt and business services because of the 
money devoted to playing around with puppet 
' shows, etc.,^ many eminent librarians and research- 
ers h'ave reported to the contrary. In the mid-'40s 
Robert Leigh'fij Public Library Inquiry stated, "Public 
< library service tcuDhildren is an impressive achieve- 
ment. Library ^ools and libraries have developecJ 
children's librarians of great skill and personal ef- 
fectiveness—not only are 'the children's librarians 
' e^lpert but also in the community they are recog- 
nized as such. These children's rooms'-and chil- 
dren's librarians have been the classic success in 



This paper first preserfted at the Wisconsin Library As-, 
scteiation, was prepared *beford the publication of Position 
Paper No. 8, Library Service, A Statement of Poiicy and Pro- 
posed Action by the Regents of the University oif the State of 
New York. 

'Robert' Leigh, Tfie Pubiic Library in f/ie United States: 
The General Report of the Pubiic Library Inquiry (New York:, 
Columbia University Press, 1950)» 



thelpubljc library."^ In the late '60s Lowell M|irtin, 
in r|is Enoch Pratt study, made it very clear that 
thelitandard had not fallen, .that the quality was 
still fhere. * I quote in full his description of the serv- 
ice as wqI I as his evaluation to define our terms,- 
for l| believe hjs thumbnail condensation under- 
scores some of its most important aspects. 

Trie notable success in thevpubllc library has 
been thirdren's service. This did not develop from * 
observing which children came^to the library and 
then dbtermining what they wanted to read. On the 
contraly, a purpose was first established, that of inr 
troduclng children to the best of literature for their 
age lelel. Staff members dedicated to this pur- 
pose and trained for this group were then hired,, 
appropniate reading materials were acquired, and 
methods of stimulating and guiding reading vyere 
adoptecA Jhe children's collec^jons were made up 
more o\ yyhat patrons requested. Selection for 
childrenlwas done not by the standard of popularity 
but of quality. In time the children's librariaas theni- 
selves have come to influence what constitute the 
'most popular juvenile titles. .Methods also have 
' been fasmioned to the purpose, with the story hour; 
one of tMe distinctive educational devices contrib- 
uted by t^.public library. It is interesting to nibte 
the respofiise to this program, particularly because 
it vyas not based on reader demand alone. Con- 
ceivably, the hfgh standard of children's services 
of the public library might have been ignored for 
reasons no more complex than that children prefer 
to play lathe street or sit before the television set 
than to read what some remote adults called li- 
brarians consider to be "good books." Many .a 
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noble_ program that ougiht to get response has 
shriveled up before public indifference. Yet public 
libraries today have a decidedly larger portion of the ^ 
children than of adults as regular readers. The pro- 
gram, though developed' years ago, still has full 
vitality. It w6rk3 in the slum as well as in the Sub- 
urb: And in the public mind it is, thought of as ope 
of the most natural and significant activities of the 
public library;^ *^ 

This is -not a children's librarian talking about 
her job but an administrator and educator'of recog- 
nized stature. With this kind of recognition and ap- 
proval the next logical question is why are people 
saying now ttiat schools should do the whole job, 
and publicMibraries should bow out? 

Isn't one possible reason just because children's 
librarians h^ve done their job so well? Children's 
librarians have shown what library service to chil- 
dren can mean when developed fully so that. library 
service even to elementary children has finally been 
recognized as an essential and important part of 
eveiy child's education. Alhiost everyone is now 
convinced that the media center should be the 
heart of the school^ and the resource center for 
teachers, parents, and administrators as well as the 
children themselves. The public library children's 
librarian has always been one of the chief advocates 
of the school library/ The pamphlet' the West- 
chester (New York) Library System produced jointly 
with the schools five ]^ars ago was called Partners 
in Progress. We werjrall that, and we've done our 
job well. So well, they now tell us, that we are no 
longer needed, because, you see, money is TigRtr 



the national standards for school librarieis must first 
be met, and it is only these media centers that can 
take over the duarjob. tbis, of course, means in- 
creased hours of servica^late afternoons, evenings, 
weekends, and summer) in addition to increased 
staff and materials andiof course some new build- 
ings vyith access from trte §#reet. We are assured it 
will not mean less money wf*the public library serv- 
ices will be used^o expand services to young adults. 

T his k ind of reasonfng suggests a transition peri- 
od of indefinite length. Lowell Martin in the Chi- 
cago report. Library Response to .Urb^n'^ Change, 
is specific about this. He underscores the need for 
increased services to children in the transition 
period, saying that the children of Chicago would 
b^e^hurt by any cutback at this time, planned or un- 
planned, in* public library services to children. ^So 
we may be safe in calling the '70s, which concern 
us, the transitk)n time.,v.Call it what you will — ^the 
Swan Song of Children's Services in Public Librar- 
ies, The Transition to Total Children's Library Serv- 
ice, or The Coming of Complete Community Co- 
ordination of Budgets and Programs for Library 
Semces-^this is the decade of the ''70s as chil- 
d ren's lib rarians must face it, and We are already al- 
most finished with the first year! 

I believe U is noSl;ime to name the decade our 
swan song,„ and spend our time moaning about the 
rosy past and the leaders who^are no longer here 
to lead the way^. Some administrator^ have en- 
counterecj- sujch sentimentalists^and tend to think 
of children's libr'arians only in'these terms. But let 
me remind you thai the leaclerglwe remember senti- 



There's never been enough money to go around for~mentally were grteat becausd theylA/ereTealistic and 
the worthwhile projects of education, so we must 
be realistic and eliminate any competition for the 
tax dollars for library service to children. In, our 
great country we can duplicate ears on the market 
or^ toothpastes but we cannot take two chances at 
getting a child hooked on .reading. With the edu- 
cation of our children and their-indoctrination in 
the use of libraries, we will put all our eggs in one 
basket. "We choose the school" say the adminis- 
trators, ^'because that's where all the children are 
for at least a large percentage of their waking 
hours." And -this comes just at a period when 
schools in many places are under fii:fi_about the 
number of children who can't read. - 

This complete take-over and shifting of respon- 
sib^fity for library service^to chiltlren is not going 
to happen immediately, for it is recommended that 



^Lowell A. Martin, Baltimore Benches Qui Library Services 
to the Disadvantaged (Enoch Pratt; 1967), pp. 17-18. " 



forged ahead into the future. They were ready to 
meet their administrators and the times in which 
they lived with hard facts and realistic plans. They 
knew how to make budgets~work and their plans 
and projections were proven correct. Their stand- 
ards were high and they never lost sight of their 
ultimate goal — service to the child. This is no time 
for a paroehiaHpreservation of the past nor is it the 
season for children's librarians to sing a duet with 
the school lit)rarian, ^Anything you can do I can do 
'better". It is, instead, a time for taking stocky of 
what we are, what we believe in, and how we can 
further the cau se of tota l community library service 
by insisting and. proving that the things we believe 
in and have supported in public library service to 
children are Vital 1o the whole community. 

What do Jwe beWmef^ Because of bur Ideal 
autonomy and the fact we are responsible to q whole 
community, we have made successful fights against 
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censorship. Children's librarians know, and have 
proved, the Library Bill of Riplits is important. We 
also believe in t)ie breadth of a public library^ col- 
lection as being important in a child's education. 
The child should have a broad range of materials 
on every subject from which to browse and choose, 
and we are today finding ways of integrating non- 
fiction collections. We are* also today going be- 
yond our buildings to find all the people where they 
are, recognizing, the importance of rea,ching be- 
yond our walls to the unserved and findinglout how 
ahd Where we can best serve^them. We ;are mak- 
ing books a nati/ral Rart of Day Care centers, po- 
litical headquarters, and social clubs, and are see- 
ing proved again and again before our eyes the 
-efficiency of serving a whole family in one place. 
Thrs makes sense toAis for v/e never lose sight of 
the child as a personi These things we believe. 

Children's librarians are not so^different in our 
ideals from the school librarians. Let's admit it. 
The school library standards make the important 
point that the "school library . . . qoes beyond the re- 
quirements of the instructional program and un- 
folds for the many private^ guests of children and 
young people the imagination of mankind." John 
Rowell, AASL's immediate past president, expanded 
this concept in an airticle to emphasize that "school 
librarians have known they must speak to the per- 
sonal concerns^ reflections, imaginations, and un- 
structured human development of individual young 
people and not to just take such practicah matters 
as passing tests, getting into college, or getting 
a iotr' „ 

This is our language, which we taiught school 
librarians in the years when there was np; such, 
breed. The schfeol librarians are dedicated to serv- 
ing thi whole, child, for who can divide a child into 
a curricLjIum student and an individual searching for 
•"his own thing"? With a n^ional effort being made 
now across the country to unite all agencies in an 
effort to assure .everyone will read by the 1980s, 
everyone must unite to see that communities are 
flooded with materials to meet individual needs and 
also provide stimuli to motivate the nonreader to 
read for a change. 

It would be just as foolish to fight school li- 
brarians and public library administrators who 
would dt) away with children's services as it would 
be for children's librarians-to quietly abdicate and 
disappear into the past. I suggest that children's 

^~John Rowell, '^Crossroads," Sc/joo/ Library Journal (De- 
cember 1969), p. 21. 



librarians assume a much .harder role and I chal- 
lenge them to speak out loud and clear in advocacy 
of it. This period of transition is our one chance 
to be heard and to take center stage to prove there 
is a way that will work out for total quality service.' 
It is^our opportunity to write into children's library 
service the qualities that are important to us. What 
does it matter what one calls the institution so long 
as it provides full service: the right book to the right 
child at the right time. This primary philosophy 
is all important. However there is no simple for-* 
mula or method that can be slapped on the whole 
profession and all communities of varying sizes as 
the final answer. A simplistic answer to a compli- 
cated and involved problem just does n'ot exist. 
This, to me, is the basic mistake of the New York 
Cornmissioner's Commitiee Report. Instead of 
eliminating public library service to children, 
shouldn't total community coordination of planning 
and budget have been recommended— including 
city administrators, public libf&ry administrators, 
school, administrators, school librarians, and public 
librarians serving children? A planning committee 
of this nature could analyze the strengths and weak- 
nesses of library service to children in both agen- 
cies and list the community assets in. terms of staff, 
materials, and equipment realistically. From this 
^information, they could- plan the future by coordi- 
nating the funds available and setting goals for step- 
by-step progress to the ideal of total comrnunity 
library^ service to children. The integration of ^taff, 
space, and materials makes more sense than an 
automatic scrapping of either- library agency. In 
some communities! the'school liljrary may already 
. be the only library agency that is providing more 
than token service to the children. In other com- 
/munities, the public library often has the leadership 
" with only token service developing, in the schools. 
In stili>bther communities, library services in both 
agencies are well developed, and it is here that, the 
coordination of service has a real chance to reach 
the goal of total community service. The "satura- 
tion level" is just what Mary Gaver has maintained 
fs the ideal of both school and public children's li- 
brarians, and it is possible where there is total com- 
munity planning and support of media centers. With 
such coordinated budgets, many towns rnay deveHop 
educational park concepts and really be able to in- 
tegrate all institutions in one complex for better 
service to all. Certainly urban renewal agencies 
and community planpers should be alerted to your 
concern that this happen, and the public should be 
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aroused to ^demand it for the greater use of the limit- 
ed tax. dollar. ^ \ 

Cooperation has been talked abi^ut for years and 
there have .been spurts it hither and yon, but 
changing that word 1;o ^coorcf/naf/on puts/teeth into 
the consolidation of children's services. It has, 
furthermore, alrea'dy been tried successfully. In 
Montgomery County, Maryland, school and public 
libraries have done more tharr one such experi- 
ment vwth summer programming, book lists, and 
use of children's librarians as literature specialists 
in the schools, but it has been on an individual proj- 
ect bas\s. In Westchester County an LSpA project 
has been proposed this next year; ln\one- com- 
munity theVschool and public librar^ie^ wilVcombine 
forces to identify a gap in community service, and 
both will contribute money to fill it as a demon- 
stration that such coordfhation will work.\ Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has become years ahead pf .most 
public libraries by making its library the medja cen- 
terNor the town and school system. \ 

This decade is really the time for coo/dipated 
service. I don't imagine for one moment, how^ever, 
that children's librarians who convince their di- 
rectors and city administrators of the need foc\this 
coQi^dinated planning are going to find courses in 
library schools ready to train them in Community 
Planning; outj;Jach to the total community and.cp- 
ordination of funds^ojeave everyone happy, or the 
educational park in the planning stage and the li- 
brary's part in it. Life in library schdtll is not like 
that! However, at this time?' we should be able to 
count on a curriculum that includes all the things . 
Sara Fenwick has so abjy defended 1n her Scliool 
Library Jounral article, "Variation's on a Common 
Theme."' 

1. General core coursesi in tfie evaluation, or- 
ganization, indexing, and reference use of major 

- divisions of l<nowledge essential to all libraries so 
they can function effectively as specialists in learn- 
ihg 'resources ... 

2. Courses in commuhications that will make all 
librarians . . . understand the. role of libraries in the 
process of communication as agents of organization . 
and diffusion of knowledge as agents for social 
change and cultural revolution ... 

3.. Courses in system planning'^so all librarians 
will understand and be,<able to use the principles 
to implement the role of libraries in the futurer. 

KSara Fenwick, •'Variatio'h on a Common^ Theme," School 
Library Journal (April 1969), pp. 57-58. 
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4. A special core for children'^jgDeciaflsts (in 
school and public library) jncludjnl^gl^ 

, a. An acquaintance, through criticjal evalua- 
tion, with materials for children— written, re-i 
corde<j/and fijmed; including airjhedia tape cas- 
settes, records, filmstrips — with stimulus toward' 
developi^ng new ways of using media; 

b. Knowing the aims of planning,' organiz- 
ing, and administering library services to chil- 
dren in both school and public libraries, and in 
special programs, of service for children. ^ 

Develop skill in interpreting literature in 
a vacrety of ways and modes of access, includ- 
ing storytelling*. 

d.- Develop skill in advisory services in read- 
ing, listening, and viewing for individual chil- 
dren, and for adults who work with childre'n, in- 
eluding parents, teachers, community agency 
workers, etc. 

In addition, time must be found'for three courses 
that earlier may have been considered unnecessary 
for, publidC'library service: "(1) child development 
and educational psychology; (2) current research on 
learning theory and its implications /or modes of 
inquiry; and (3) study of the development of lan- 
guage and reading skills and methods AJsed in teach- 
ihg of reading and testing. 

It goes without .saying that in the study of chil- 
dren'a materials the full range of print and nonprint 
materials must be integrated and not handled as 
separate entries. One of the great weaknesses in 
many public libcaries has been a reluctance to recog-^ 
nize nonprint material as legitimate library material 
with the subsequent result that librarians have been 
slow to educate themselves in the field and learn 
h*ow the public library can use multimedia. I be- 
lieve, as well, that librarians serving in schools and. 
public libraries should regularly participate-in semi- 
nars for the purpose of interchange and discussion.. 

I have found that library schools are beginning 
to rediscover what librarians have, always knovyn. 
In more than one place, there is a reaj concern 
that students have in their course of study some 
degree of practical experience in th^ field while 
stilU under the direction and guidance of faculty. 
You could call it, I suppose, a swing back tpjvard 
\f hat in the old days we called practice work. There 
are new/terms for it now, but however you term i;t 
there is a growing realization that librarians today 
^re often thrust straight fi'om school^into depart- 
ment head status, running a departrhent or a room 

. ^Tbid. 



on their by/n with little or no firactical preparation. 
A prograrrix integrating with practical appli- 

cation interspersed through 1hat year of graduate, 
study makes a great deal of sense and would add 
depfh to mainy of the discussion courses. . 

Jhildrenis librarians in this transitional period 
must welcpitie innovative ideas and consider them 
asfgolden opportunities to find lor* ourselves and 
our programs not only new methods/and approaches 
but new chances to test our basic principles of s^rv- 
^For thdse of us who are yoiing enough and- 
:/an manage a year for further study, thaspeqialist 
irogram beydbd the master's degree and before 
|the.J?h.D. is just what the doctor ordered. In a vari- 
ety of schools across the country, working librarians 
//can /almost wr|feitheir own tickets to fill the gaps 



in their knowledge and to give them a^ workable 
acquaintance 'with the technology for expanding 
education and services to young people. It^caaalso 
aid the children's librarian In understanding how 
best t J fill heeds and stimulate the appreciation bf 
the potential of books. If they cannot solve their 
problems, the programs dan do the next best thing- 
stimulate children's librarians to recognize their 
own place in the world and their potential to pnake 
a contribution to the solution oi the world's prob- 
lems. 

1 believe in public libraries and know that public 
library service to children has made great contri- 
butions in the past. It seem^ of primary importanGe 
that we preserve this heritage at all costs so the 
child of the Tujiure and his- family may use all li- 
braries as a fefeource of pleasure and satisfaction. 



/ • 
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I am happy\to respond to the invitation of the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science to subrAif written testimony for considera-. 
tion prior to the^ regional hearing , in Chicago on 
September*27. I write from the point of view of one 
who has worked 'for the past twenty-five years in the' 
. academid wp/ld as a college and university teach- 
er, a. foundation officer; an administrator of a large 
university and ' president of a small university and 
currently as the director of the ^^oFfeQrtium of eleven 
large midwestern universities, m my lattej. capacity 
I have become aware of some of the problems 
which the major university libraries of the coiintry 
face. I would like to discuss these problems in gen- 
eral and to dwell in particular on a promising de- 
velopment v\^ich'may help to alleviate somp of them. . 

' As the universities of ^America have grown in 
the post-jyvar period, their libraries have grown also. 
The large, Ph.D. granting universities, of the coun- , 
try nunG^ber their books in the miirions and the peri- 
odicals they'hofd and subscrjbe'to in the tens -of 
tnousands.- Their total operating expenses run from 
approximately two million dollars to over nine mil- 
: lion dollars a year. ' ^ach of these has been expand- 
ing rapidly for the pa$t many years. So mpidl/ have 
they been growing that .the chiefs librarian of one 
of thd* universities in the CIC group (University of 
Chicago, University^f Illinois,- Indiqina University, 
University of Iowa, University of Michi-gan, Michigan 
State University, University of Minnesota, Northwest- 
ern University, Ohio State University, Purdue Uni- 
versity anpl University of Wisconsin) said not long 
ago that if the rate of increase continued the way it 
has grown in the recent past, the university would 
need to build a library as big as the one recently 
completed every seven ye^s to handle the inflow 
of new books. Put another way, he said, if no new'^ 
library bdildings are built during the balance ,of 
the century, by the year 2000 the library would need 
every building on the present campus to house its 
books! , • . 



Clearly, neither of these alternatives is going to 
happen, and the only other possibility is that the 
rate of increase of library growth "will slow down 
in the years ahead. Indeed, some of pur libfaries 
have already slowed down thel|i acquisitions sub- 
stantially. The chief librarian of another university 
in the group Twith which I am associated said that 
over the past five years his total budget Fias been 
relatively stationary while the cost of "Operating the 
library and the cost of purchasing new books and 
periodicals have steadily risen during this period.^ 
As a resultj he is now able to add less than half the 
numbefrd new books toMhe collection that he was 
able to add five years ago. ' ' 

These* jllustratid^ris indicate something of 'the 
problems the large research oriented university li- 
braries of the country are facing: Each has tried to 
omeet "the ne^eds of faculties and students which 
have expanded rapidly durjng the past generation. 
Thqy have ^ded cpllections to take care of bur- 
geoning new 'ar^as of study*- which have emerged 
during this period. The director of another of our 
, libraries told me thaf to meet the needs of>.arnjjjport- 
ant language and area stucly field which this univer- 
sity has developed infensively during ihe post-war 
period, there ara seventeen** p^ple in the I'rbrary 
ordering books and periodiGjals in several languages . 
and processing them when they arrive. 

The relative affluence oHhe universities and ever 
expanding* budgets during the past two decades 
have made it possible fpr the libraries to grow as 
they have. It is clear that we.have entered a new 
era as far as the support of higher education in this « 
country is concerned:. Virtually every collegfe or uni- 
versity has been beset by financial diffi^lties, and. 
thpre Is every indication -that, these will' continue 
wejl along inlo the 70s'.. Jt is clear that some of 
thfe practices of the 195bs and '60s cannot be cbn- 
tinued. Cha/Tge is being considered, and changes 
are taking place ^at the present time. 

What can tfe done tp help the universities econ- 



omize in their library operations? A number of 
things suggest themselves. Libraries-can agree that 
no single library can acquire everything, and a cer- 
tain amount of specilization can be instituted!) Hi^ghj 
ly specialized collections— works on Africa, .on Asia, 
on highly specialized fields in ^the sciences — need ' 
not be duplicated even in large universities. In such 
fields increased* use of interlibrary loans must be 
made, in my judgment. But the interlibraryjoan sys- 
tem should be considerably improved over what 
it is at the present time. As universities cut down 
on their purchases in certain fields, they should at 
the same time put more resources into building up 
the quality of their interlibrary loan service. Ade- 
quate personnel shduld be employed so that re- 
quests to other libraries do riot stack up waitmg to. 
be typed and sent. Airmail or even teletype might 
well be used to expedite interlibrary loan>service 
and finally, a substantial public information program 
should be undertaken to persuade faculty to make 
use of the improved interlibrary loan pfogram. 

The area wliich has particularly impressed me 
as being one in which both greater economy- and 
efficiency can be achievedls the area of periodicals. 
Largfe university libraries subscribe to tens of thou- 
sands of these. The largest of the libraries in our 
group has in excess of fifty thousahd 'periodicals in 
its stacks. ;^.Some major university libraries spend 
more trian 50 percent of iheir new book purchase 
funds each year on periodicals. In some fields — 
such as some sciences — the vast majorijty of the 
literature is in jourr^ls rathfer than in books. 

In recent years a number of studies of the yse of 
periodicals have been made. These are*unanimous 
in their conclusion that ^ost. pe/iodicals are not 
used very much, A great many are pever opened, 
once they have been placed on the shelf. These 
studies indicate that perhaps 70 to 80 percent (give 
or take 10 percent) of all the' periodicals in large 
university libraries fall into the lj.ttle or neve/ used 
categories. If these figures are correct — and thefe 
i^o reason to believe that they are not-;r-very sub- 
stantial sums could be. saved if libraries dropped- 
their subscriptions to, say, half of^he journals they 
novy subscribe to and use a central source instead 
for dopies of thos6 thfey no longer subscrilie. to. 
One copy of a little used periodical could serve the 
needs of scholars in the 200 largest universities in 
fhe country. • . 

No such centr<al libtary or service exists at t]he 
presfent.time in the United States, but there is a pro- 
totype in Gfeat Britian. This 'is the'Natidnal Lend- 



ing Library of^Science and Technology located at 
Boston'Spa in Yorkshire. This library is a national 
library that serves the needs of not only they uni- 
versities but of the business and industrial libraries 
and indeed the needs of anyone in the United King- 
^ dbm (and many abroad as well) wha cares to make 
use of its facilities. The NLL started out as a sci- 
entific and technojogicar library; It is spreadfing 
into other fields,^ particularly. the social sciences. 
•Its colle^ction numbers some 35,000 journals. It 
offers rapid service; usually sfh order is filled within 
twenty-four hours. It is a government library, and 
most of the cost of operating it. comes from the 
taxpayers. A rpeasure of its success may be gained 
from the statistic that affer approximately ten ye^rs 
of operation, it handled in 1970^mbre than one mil- 
lion transactions during a single calendar year. The - 
NLL operates th^ way I envisage a large American 
mail ordeE warehouse as operating. The orders'^ 
come in ahd^are opened. They are' placed on mov- 
ing baskets which go through the entire faciiity 
and drop off their papers where they are told to by 
the person who puts the papers in the basket 
originafly. An order for.a Russian journal of chem- 
istry, for exampla^finds its way in a. basket to. the 
section where such journals are stored. A cl^rk 
reads th^ order, takes the journal off the shelf, 
puts them both in another basket arid sends them 
on their way either to a pliotocopy machine or to 
the outgoing mail. The day I visited the National 
Lending Library,! saw copies of jourrial articles 

* going to universities and to business corfDOra^jons 
in the United States.' Apparently they found Ihey 
could get them quicker' from England than from 
any ^source in this , country.' . * 

The waste in the present American systetm. of^ 
every university subscribing to thousands of'irttle 
used periodicals plus the example of a successTuI, 
central *fieriodical librpry in England led me to 

• ponder how we could do something similar in this 
country. J asked this question of a number of uni- 
versity librariarts and librarians of large public li- 
braries in the midwest and in the east. There was 



subkantial sentiment among the people I talked to 



for a central periodical library. In a few cases they 
thought there should be several regional periodical 
libraries, but ttie pr'edominant view was that a well 
•managed central library Wpujid in all. probability be 
suffid?lnt to handle the volumfe of requests for little 
used periodicals. The fields of medicine and agri^ 
culture, broadly concdved, could be eliminated 
from plans because of the existence of the National 
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Library of Medicines and the National Library of 
Agriculture, both of which have lai-ge periodical 
collections and either could or do make copies 
available to interestki users. 

In talking with individuals about how a national 
periodical bank could be established in this coun- 
try, I asked whether there were already exjpting 
organizations which might take this'^actiy^ity on as 
an added service. Only two . organizations were 
mentioned, the Library of Congress and the Center 
for Research Libraries in Chicago. I was caQtioned 
that the former is already overburdened and so did 
not investigate the possibility of the Library of Con- 
gress becoming the national periodipal bank. The 
Center for Research Libraries^ located near excel- 
lent air transportation to other parts of the country, 
is, at. I east iheoretically, excellently situated to es- 
tablish' a periodical library. O'Hare Airport is the 
busiest in the woi-ld, and more planes fly to more 
points in the United States from it *each day than 
from any other airport in the country. In talking 
with the director, of the Center for Research Li- 
braries I learned that he, too, had thought of thQ 
possibility ^of the Center developing a periodical 
library. Indeed, he had conducted one of the stu'd- 
ies which indicated the low usage of great numbers 
of periodicals in largie university librai-ips. All of the 
universities which are members of the Confmittee 
on Institutional Cooperation are also members.of the 
Center for Research Libraries. It was, therefore, 
^relatively easy to convince the presidents of the 



'universities in my group and the members of my 
board that it made good sense to work through 
the Center for Research Libraries iix projecting a re- 
gional or national periodical library. In January of 
1972 the nationwide membership of the Center for 
Research Libraries made the decision to proceed 
with the establishment of a periodical library, and 
these plans are currently being implemented. 

Whether the Center for Research Lfbrarles event- 
ually becomes the national * periodical library for 
the United States remains to be seen. It does not 
have the backlog of tens of thousands of , periodicals 

^ which some other libraries have. On the other 
hand, it is located in the rnost appropriate city 
geographically, and it has the interest and the will 
to develop a periodical library. If it is finally de- 
cided that there should be more than one such.li* 
brary in this large and diverse country, perhaps the 
Center for Research Libraries wiJl be the periodical 
center for the. middle west. Possibly the great pe- 
riodical collection of the New York Public Library 
might be the nucleus of . a similar center in the East, 
and others might develop on ;the West Coast and in' 
the South. As I indicated earlier, opinion is .divided 
'as to whether one or several centers are needed. 
I am inclined to think that for the little used periodi- 
cals one center is all that is needed. The experience 
of the British National Lending Library, whichlndi- 
^ates that a large percentage of its collection is 
very little 4jsed, would^eem to bear- out this 'con- 
clusion. ^ ' 
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Illness has prevented -my. meeting youp Septem- 
ber deadline, but I hop6 my remarks concerning the 
future trpncte^nd problems of school libraries may 
still serve a useful purpose. 

During thg past twenty-five years we have seen 
the schooJ library change from a quiet depository 
for a relatively small collection of books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, clippings and pictures to a learning 
laboratory, buzzing with' activity &nd equipped with 
large collections of carefully selected media. Cer- 
tainly the media listed above form an important 
part of any currentv collection but included also are 
films, filmstrips, tape and disc recordings, art prints, 
>elia, programrned instruction— any medium that 
may be used for learning as well as any techi:iology 
needed to utilize materials. 

A good library/nredia center is more than a 
storehouse for materials and ^ipment, It js a 
iearning laboratory administered by thoroughly 
trained teachers who have specialized in library 
science and educational technology! This adminis- 
trative staff is supported by paraprofessionals, cleri- 
cal assistants and technicians. 

* The change in the composition and function of 
tfie.schobf l^fj.rary has been rapid compared to edu- 
cational chafigei in general. Many problems exist 
which hinde^jthe progress and efficient functioning 
of the school library/media center. Because of 
the unique function of the school library/media 
^center, these problems affect the education of every ^ 
child: 

1. ' Many elementary schools have no library/ 

media centers. 

2. Many schools both elementary and secondary 
— have poorly equipped and understaffed li- 
brary media/media centers. 

3. The school library/media center concept is 
seldom included in classroom teacher or 

/school administrator training programs. Con- 
'sequentl^, the librgry/ media center program 
♦ "cannot be implemented fully. 

4. Understaffing ^ the library/media center is 
^ presently a very common problem; all irtdi- 
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caters point to an incrSase in the seriousness 
of this situation. 

a. Many school library/ media centers are 
administered by clerical or volunteer per- 

' sonnel. (A schooHibrary media specialist 
needs to be competent as a classroom 
teacher and, in addition, have thorough 
knowledge of library science, including 
communication technology.) * - 

b. Since most administrators. havea't been^ 
mad^ aware of the modern media center 
concept in their academic training, they 
do not place proper staffing of the center 
high on )heir priority list. , 

c. Teachers who are intefBSted in . specializ- 
ing in this area are reluctant to do so 

; when they sefe the practice of hiring non- 
prbfessionals in school library/media 
- centers, especially where serious finan- 
cial problems exist. 

5. In many schools a traditional library and a 
classroom audiovisual program still ^xist. 

6. GoodfacUlty in-service trainirig programs are 
almost nonexistent. 

7. Many schoolis have inadequate quarters. 

8. Many schools have; inadeqtfate collections, 
'a.*^ When administrators and faculty do not 

recognize the value and advantages of a 
*good media center program, they do not 
provide for the acquisition of a carefully- 
> selected, up-to-date collection. 
^ b. With the rapid increase in the amount of 
- knowledge, collections soon become out- 
, dated unless funds and gtaff knowledge- 

^ able in 'selection of mjaJerials are pro- 
vided. 

9. All prob)e.ms related to school, media cen- 
ters will become even more serious unless 

• well-planned solutions are implemented in 
the very, near future because of current 
trends affect4ng them. 
Among the trends affecting school library/media 
centers, the following are significant: 

* ■ ■ A . 
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1. The increase In individualized instruction 
, and independent study at ^11 levels of in- 
struction. (Such programs*" require larger 
quarters, larger 3taff,^more|equipment, and, 
more extensive collectionsjf 

2. Sctiools are being used more as community 
centers. This will increase demands on all 
services of the school library/ media center. 

3. Better training for administrators and fa- 
culty, improved programs of in-service train- 
ing and the influenpe of demonstration pror 

' grams wMI cause the iBchool library/ media 
center to continue to develop as a learning 

i> laboratory \quipped with all types of in- 
structional media and technology. 

4. The u^e of technology in education will in- 
crease as current forms are improved and 
new ones are devised. ' (This will increiase 
the need for more financial resources.) 

5. The individual'scliooi^library/ media dfenter 
will be^iinable to provide^l 4he informa- 



tion and technology rieeded by its user^; 
therefore, cooperation among information 
centers willpbe essentiaU This may develop 
in the form of networks, and regional and 
natlbrjal resource cepters. 

6. More programs for eariy childhood educa- 
tion including serviette parents of young 
'children will, develop. ' 

7. Faster, more efficient inforrpation acquisi- 
tion, processing and dissemination vyill. be 
developed, y 

8. Ejcpertfee in the selection of materials will 
increase in importance as the demand for 
volume^ and unit costs increase. ^ 

9. Operatmg costs will continue to soar, par-' 
* ticularly iri the ^rea of technology. 

10. The library/ media 'staff will need to be larger 
and more diversified in specializ^jtion. 

Thank you for this oppqftunity to comment ^on 
the present situation and possible future trends in 
the school library/ media center prpgram. 
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k . \ read your letter with great interest because of is^ a statment of our plans for developing "Com- 

the importance of the Commission's conning regional muhity Information Centers'V and the other is a small 

hearing. I wilf respond in the area suggested in prbjept dealing with lost books and lost patrons, 
your sentence, **We are particularly interested in Both arje "structural changes// the first an im- 

your assessment of the problems involved in devel- portant one, the second, a very modest sample, 
oping new outreach and service progranjs in the * • ' ^^OP® "^V observations serve your purpose In 

metropolitan public libraries". I iaelieve I am on someway, , 
firm ground in saying that the piK)1ic library is the ^ 

most immediatejy threatened .of all. However, my Neighborhood Information Centers 

-strongly held conviction is that"the financial threat (Information and Referral Service) 

is not greater than the increasingly sharp challenge p^j^,.^ libraries in this country have enjoyed a 

^ to the essentiality of public I ibrar^r: services, as i^f^g ^^d distinguished history as *'ijniversities of 

presently constmcted. Urban univ^rsity libraries ^^e people". The Detroit Public Library, has been 

are a threat to the central or main public library; 3 ,33^3^ in this area in the past 'll.has provided, 

school 4ibraHes, beginning to assess their potential, . ^^^^^ democratic m^date, a service for the entire 

are askin*^ branch public libraries, "Are we du- community that required a great range in materials ^ 
plicating each other?"; city budget directors watch ^ ^ diversity'of adaptations of fundamental infor- 

downward.spiraling circulation^figures, take note, ^3^(0^. it harfe engaged in multidirtientional/multi- 

and place public libraries lower^and lower oirtheir ^ge^yj^e activities that underscore their record* of 

list of priorities. ^ j supplying this information: the lending of books. 

Deep concern has led me to seek funds IrOtn a phonograph records, films, etc., for institutional and 

' local ^foundation to^'^l a conference of cHrebtors home use; free access to shelve3; cheerful and 

of large public libraries for the purpose jof facing homelike: library buildings; children's room; adult 
squarely this life-or-death nationwide problenrj of young adult rooms; space for educational 

relevancy, and effectiveness of the public library gatherings and comrnunity meetings; interlibrary 
program/ (This is not an announcement because intra-library loans; reader^s advisdry services; 

I am only In the process of preparing a^propos^.) expansion of branch library systems; specialized. 

"The problem" is by no means confined to the reference collections; bookmobiles; storefront book 

inner city. There is no place for librarians to seek Qollections; and adult education programs, to name 

comfort except in intensive, concerted exploration a few. The Detroit Public Library has built enormous 

leading to Immediate, meaningful action. There collections that cannot be duplicated by suburbaflV 

is no need, and no time left for more surveys or libraries. These collections are now used by 

^ stu^dies. Never before has the public library had to citizens, drg3nizations, and companies who have 
y^stify its very existence, and mere arguments are. moved (in the niajority) outside the city limits of 

of no avail. Detroit.* ' ^ v 

I am enclosing, first, a copy" bf the proposal In addition to fulfilling continuing demands of the^ 
mentioned above because it. expresses my assess- metropolitan area, for research materiajs, the De- 
ment of the subject I agreed to discuss: Secondly, troiiPublic Library must adjust to the current needs 
every public library director has many dreams and. of new residents of the city in all their diversity, and 
>pet projects, I have my share, which I won't inflict . in particular to those needs moje basic than "re- 
on.you in any- quantity, but I will submit two. One search'\ Our era is one of rapidly mounting com- 



^unity needs. Our cities are facing pervasive 
changes in the social order, with poverty and de- 
privation in the midst of our growing national af- 
fluence, with consequent increases in the^number of 
persons requiring ^financial aid and a wide, variety 
of specialized health, education, social, and re- 
lated services. The old, the under-educated, and 
the underprivileged have become the legacy of the 
city in a time of regional expansion. The ques- 
tion is no longer should these problems be solved, 
but how best can they be solved. No qne agency, 

^or any one profession for that mattfer, can hope to 
solve all these social problems^ the problems are 
interrelated and call for ''action on a wide front. 
What part will Ihe Detroit Public Library play in 
this area? 

The answer, tb quote Lowell Martin, ^*is not to 
remake our libraries into something other than li- 
braries . . . but rather -to take the inherent strength 
of a library, as a resource center with materials for 
self-realization, and relate it to the multifarious in- 
'terests of a society that is re-examing itself". Li- 
brary strength lies in locating, indexing, arranging, 
and disseminating information. Most of this infor- 
mation has traditionally been in book form, but the 
Detroit Public Library has at various times under- 
taken "community mformation center" type activi- 
ties. Its "War Information Center", for example, 
during Wo^d War II, served the practical needs of 
citizens whose lives were drastically affected by the 
wartime economy and the war itsfelf. There has 
been a recent change in the type of demand made 
on our information ^stores, . The information needs 
of today's cit^ residents are oriented, to a large 
degree, toward basic human services that deal wlth.^ 
the problems of living and **coping" in' a complex 
world. These services have not been identified and 
indexed in deth; nor have they been compiled in 
one central agency. Information and materials 
about services, public and nonpublic, is frag- 
mented, widely scattered, and in some cgses alnTost. 
unobtainable. New services . develop continually. 
The Detroit Public Library must use its expertise, 
its skills, its trained staff to be an information 
searching organization, dependent not only upon 
its own accumulated print resources, but upon its 
ability to search outside its walls, for^ "non-book" 
information as well, to provide a single information 
tool available to tt}^ public.' 

The Detroit Public Library is in the process of 
establishing arKlnformation and Referral Service, a 
specialized^^cgiiter that is ready to be developed 
into a network for the routine acquisitions and re- 



trieval of current i|iformation about community serv- 
ices, resources, artd activities. The library hasHn- 
teracted with existing governmental (city,, state, fed- 
eral) and community resources to coordinate in- 
formation on their special interest programs on a 
Tegular and continuing basis. The Qetroit Public Li- 
brary should be the first point of reference for any 
inquiry from city residents as a means, of securing 
fiirection through the maze of agencies and organi-^ 
zations. It will not replace existing resources, but 
rather will develop the climate, the psychological 
trust and mutual respect within which collaboration, 
for the, benefit of the individual citizen," can take 
place. It has overcome the limitations of a multi- 
tude of directories through application of profes- 
sional indexing and cataloging skills. It will release 
professional personnel in other fields, who are now 
engaged in what is essentially "library work," to op- 
erate their exi^tifl^ community agencies, and leave 
routines which require library skiNs in the hands 
of the Detroit Public Library. * 

The Information and Referral'Service will n^ain- 
tain a directory whose geographic focus is the city 
of^ Detroit and ahy statewide agencies whose eli- 
g[bility guidelines jnclude Detroit citjzens. Evqiy 
individual branch library will include material from 
its local community, acquired from the following 
resources: associations, cl^j|S, governjsnent agen- 
cies, private non-profit agencies, "grass roots" or- 
ganizations, institutions, volunteer groups, councils, 
profe^iohal associations and societies. At present 
it will not identify political organizations or any 
group that does not perform a public stervice, but 
will refer inquires to its specialized collections in the 
main library. Major subject categories covered 
will be: Aging Services, Child and Family iServices, 
Education and Cultural Services, Employment and 
Vocational Services, Health and Mental Health Serv- 
ices,'Business and Consumer Services, and Recrea- 
tional Services and Legal Services. ^■ 

The tasks or functions of the Service will be: 
: 1. To establish long-range plans and time- 
^ tables for program development a*nd modifi- 
cation. 

2. To acquire and maintain an adequate flow 
of supportive materials. 

3. To organize materials referred to in (2) by 
cataloging, indexing and other appropriate 
methods; and arrange in a file (on cata- 
log cards) consisting of an A to Z list of 
agencies and organizations, and a subject 
index those resources. 

• 4. To make supportive materials and the 3x5 



file referred to in (2 and 3) available to the 
public in each of its branches. 
5. To verify information received in printed 
* form by direct contact (telephone or visit)^ 

with the agency or organization, 
is. To provi^de reference and referral assist- 
ance, with a- view to 

a) clarification of purpose and help rend- 
ered by a given agency dr organization. 

b) encouragement of self-referral on tKe 
part of the citizen. 

c) establishment oi direct contact witfi a 
; given agency or organization on behalf 

of a citizen where appropriate. 
^ d) helping city resident explore Ihe' range 
■ ' of choices available and make intelligent 
^ decisions based on accurate, up-to-date 
> information. 
' e) equipping people with sufficient infor- 
< mation to deal with their social prob- 
'Jf lems op a functional level, 
■f) optimizing the use of existing community 
resources. ^ 
7. To, maintain evaluation procedures and to 
use evaluation results in restructuring with a 
view to improving and strengthening the 
service. . 

To interpret the work of the Service, to the 
community by^fztrmrmun dlmcX branch li- 
brary persoonel contact witir local g.roups, 
as well as'prough the mass media. \ 
To study and interpret ever-changing com- 
munity nee^s to the library staff. 
To relate the Service to the Work of other 
agencies ana organizations. 
To make data and pther information which 
can assist ijjumcflrstanding and solving cri- 
^ tical problems facing the community avail- 
able to planning leadership in other com- 
munity agencies. ^ 
12. To exchange, destroy, or store in Burton 
Historicar Collection any materials (books, 
' periodicals, pamphlets, documents, etc.) 
V - not needed for a service specializing iin 

current rnfbrmation about its community. 
The Information and. Referral Service will use^ 
several means to ensure that its information il kept 
up-^o-date. Specialized subject departments such 
as the Municipal Reference Library and Sociology 
and Econonjics Department will alert the Service of 
new developments and information which come to 
its attention. Local newspapers and newsletters will 
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be examined daily, and clippings of interest to the. 
Service will be inde)ted and filed. The Service will 
request to be added to the mailing list of each 
agency or organization in its file. As new direc- 
tories are received, the Service will check the list- 
ing against its own holdings and add new groups 
and services. At approximately six-n^iQnth Inter- 
vals, a reply postcard with a select list of questions, 
will bet mailed to selected agencies and organiza- 
tions. Staff awaifeness . and involvement in com-: ' 
munity meetings and conferences will account for 
new listings ^nd updating. In turn, community 
awareness will ensure that the Service ifc kept in- 
formed of activities, projects, and new services'. 

The Detroit Public Library is the only fully de- 
centralized institution in the city, other than the 
Police and Fire Departments. The Public Library 
is thus ideally located throughout the city to serve 
the information and referral needq of residents, on 
the neighborhood level and. in the city at large. 
Whereas other types of libraries, institutions and 
organizations cater to separate and self-contained 
groups ^^eople, the public library is accessible to 
everyoneA^ln addition, the libra(y brings intensive 
knowledge of the neighborhood to this service; its 
values and traditions, organizational leadership, cul- 
tural opportunities, economic and Educational prob- 
lems, composition of its population, etc. Through 
insights already at h&nd, the library is able to adapt 
and tailor information and referral service to par- 
ticular segments of'the^ public as well as to the en- 
tire citizenship. 

There is a deep public distrust with regard to 
the established institutions of our society. Of all the 
(^ty agencies, the^Detroit Public Library is perhaps 
the only institution which is not circumscribe^d by 
lines of city, state, nation, race,* language, religion, 
ofr century. Traditionally the Detroit Public Library, 
and dll libraries for that matter, have maintained 
a neutral role in providing a record on any given 
topic that, in its entirely, presents an accurate and 
balanced view. Its guardagainst imposing viewpoint, 
has a strong and firm history. Jhe library does pot 
presume to determine what the public shall .think, 
but rather has^J^^-^^iopB^^nd sustained the climate 
for learning and informed decision. It brings to 
general attention the critical problems facing the 
community, together with the library materials which 
can assist social and cultural growth. 

In conclusion, an Information and Referral Serv- 
ice, means that the Detroit Public Library wiM con- 
tinue a role of leadershipJDy responding to changing 



community demands by ^providing basic informa- 
Jion in usable format. 

LIBRARY HOME VISITORS ' 

PURPOSE To change the nature of the perfunc- 
tory business call made to homes by 
^ the Library Investigator to pick up 

long o^rdue books. To make the 
^ call an edugative experience for both 
' adult and juvenile library patrons, 

. " and give the library an opportunity 
^ to reclaim families who might other- 

wise be lost as readers. , 

NEED Very commonly, patrons with long 

'overdue books feel ^embarrassed, 
guilty, and fearful of large overdue 
fees. The traditional Library Investi- 
gator who finally calls at the home 
sgems like one more bill collector, 
often dodged and thwarted; conse- 
quently, many b9oks are never re- 
covered, and even more important, 
families are lost as readers. Most 
often it is children in question, and 
, since some libraries have an exces- 
sively large number of - overdue 
. books, this represents a major prob- 
lem in loss of books and patrons. 

\ . The Library Home Visitor will encour- 

age continued lib/ary use by (1) re- 
assuring them that the library i$ 
interested in them as cpntinumg 
readers, (2) by emphasizing the 're- 
turn of books more than^ payment of 
overdue fees, and (3) by informing 
■ them that comfortable arrangements 
can be made to pay overdue fees. 

dBJECTIVE Library Home Visitors hired from the 
and area of each branch library will re- 

PROGRAM ceive trafning in Detroit Public' Li- 
brary philosophy and practice, and 
wijl make a new and more meaning- 
ful kind of homp call. The approach 
will be to visit with parents and ^phll- 
dren to establish interest in reading 
^ and appreciation for the library, 

rather than to make a business call 
simply to pick lip long overdue books. 
The Library Home Visitor's major 
thrust will be to ^explain and strong- 
ly emphasize the value of reading in 
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a child's educational and personal 
development, and to describe the li- 
brary as a center that m'eets the fam- 
ily's everyday adult needs foF infor- 
mation that affects everyday life, or 
that refers people to the appropriate 
sources in the community. Xhe visi- 
tor will have with him books already 
charged out that are comparable to 
the ones he wishes to collect; he will 
disquss the books and offer to leave 
them with the family as he asks for 
the old ones. He. will explain par- 
ents' responsibility for establishing 
good library habits for their children, 
and only<iit1t seems feasible, make 
arrangements for pver^^ue fees to be 
paid. Thus, the Library Home Visitor 
will put families at ease and reopen 
the way for continued use of the li- 
brary with dignity. 

Library Home Visitors will work 20 
hours a week. We can fit this job 
into our alreadj^ established *'Com- 
munity Aide" position. Families are 
likely to be. at home on week nights 
between 5 and 9 o'clock, and Satur- 
days between 9 a.m. and 1 p.m. The 
Library Home Visitors should be 
males because of the night . work, 
either family men or fairly young 
adujts who would be interested in^n 
extra pai;t-time job. The youthful ness 
of hrgh school students would not 
cefrry enough authority. Acces^ to an 
automobile would be reqiJired and 
they would receive car mileage pay- 
ment. Employees would represent 
the Detroit Public Library to the pub- 
lic and would be called upon to Use 
tact and good judgment. This vyould 
constitute a very responsible, chal- 
lenging and interesting part-tiW job 
for residents of the community. 

To call a working conference of di- 
rectors of the nation's largest public 
libraries for the purpose of discover- 
ing needed basic changes in philoso^ 
jDhy and practice that will l^ad to 
relevant and indispensable service 
to the nation's changing cities. The 
burden of discovery will be on those 



.attending the^ conference. No one- 
\ person has a master plan, and the 
only hope of achievement is in hard . 
thinking together. This is to be a 
working conference, not a passive 
one wherein lectures provide pre- 
- digested formulas. 

Although it is'safe to assert that America's large 
urban public libraries have been vital to the develop- 
ment of our industrial society, and that they have 
mjade a rich contribution to educational and cultural 
life, there is a feeling of uneasines§ amounting to 
alarm over their present status. First, severe bud- 
getory cuts have assaulted nearly aH' libraries. Un- 
der pressure to effect immediate relief, rearranged 
priorities of city budgets place public libraries at a 
very low point. The second cause for alarm* comes 
from the challenge to the essentiality of public Ih 
brary services (as presently delivered) ^ta the life 
of the changed city. The second factor n\ust be 
dealt with ds seriously as the first. If pui)lic libraries 
are servicing tbday's cities-in-ferment with yester- 
days approach; there can^be little hope of meeting 
today's needs or even the institution's continuing 
existence. 

Common budget problems have galvanized li- 
brarians into joint protective action to secure state 
and national legislation that would increase finan- 
cial aid to libraries, but there has been further 
realization that the dramatic financial threat is no 
more menacing than the chaMenge to the institu- 
lion's basic relevance. Both threaten the very Ex- 
istence; of public libraries. 

The public library is a very sensitive social ba- 
rometer that reflfects broad trends and changes in 
national life, and activity in the local community as 
well. Librarians have been alert to th^e readings on 
this scale and are increasingly concerned because 
service, in large measure, is not satisfactorily at- 
tuned to currdnf needs. This awareness has bein 
evidenced by the volume of thoughtful writing in pro- 
fessional journals, and by the variety of imagina- 
tive and innovative experimehtal projects that have 
dotted the nation. 



For 6ver a century the w^ves of European im- 
mtgrants found in the public library a ''people's 
university-' that helped them prepare to function 
in the vigorous young industrial nation.- As a re- 
sult, the put)lic library still holdsi an enviable posi- 
tion of respect in our society. The need of today's 
new "immigrants" to jbnter the mainstream is just 
as real, bi^t enduring ethnic barriers have changed 
the climate and pattern of life. The. growing propor- 
tion of blacks. Latinos, Appalachian whites, etc., 
emerge from; backgrounds of alienation and exist 
under vastly different pressures; ponsequently, the 
old format for library service has not reached them 
effectively. 

By now, librarians have surely assimilated all 
the benefits to be derived from the past several 
years of introductory discussion. Further, we have 
progressed beyond the heed' for "projects"-^not 
only does project money eventually run out, ^*but 
because a project is always peripheral, it is seldom, 
possible to incorporate it meaningfully into the es- 
tablished philosophy and operation of the library. 
Nevertheless, there have ^een Enough sound ex- 
periments to give some important clues to the 
search. No one institution has been able to' experi- 
ment with all the good ideas, but all can leiarn from 
the various trials and failures. 

The present seems a propitious time for librar-- 
ians at the forefront of activity to act upon the evi- 
dence that foundational oi^ structural changes are 
an*absolute necessity in many phases of the public 
library. All library systems have been working in 
isolation^ each feeling the inadequacy of traditional 
ways, trying new id^^, but not really knowing what 
to do. The soundest "experim^tal projects must 
be carefully evaluated, but the search for relevan- 
cy must now^go deeper than transient ventures oh 
the outer edges. (Many, many librarians are rest- 
less ^nd" frujstrated, especially the younger ones.) 
Any individual; library's success, if unrelated to 
other libraries, is only an oddity, a single break- 
through in a small area. Each needs nourishment 
from the thinking and efforts of other libraries work- 
ing, to help the profession to commence ah excit- 
ing, new chapter in its histcJry. 
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In answer to your recent communiGation I would 
say that if I *had but one wish for Mbrarianship I 
would ask for the establishment of an Office of 
Cooperative Studjes on Computer-Based. Opera- 
tions. , ^ . 

The need for* such an office can- be seen, for 
example, in the scdnt use so far made df the MARC 
tapes. Very few libraries have the funds and -the 
knb)w-how to make good use of this significarit ma* 
chlne-r^^dable bibliographic data. . 

In this connection I calt ydur attention to the 
deplorable situation we would have found ourselves^ 
in with respect to the 1970 census data^on mag- 

. netic tapes^ had it not been for the fortuitous avail- 
ability of Dual Labs and k foundatioa grant whicli 

^enabled a number of institutions to make use of 

^Jhis data at little cost. 

f •■ Then there is the^. circumstance that perhaps 
fewer than.six libraries are' in a position to contem- 
plate computer-basdd operations from a systems 
point of view. That we have instead, is a number 
of disoriented examples which fait to provide the 
pay-off in services that a systems Approach prom- 
ises. • ' 

Finally, I call your attention tp the circunnstance 
that 'few cooperative projects based on computer 



technology have been originated. The Ohio College 
Library Center and'*ihe New England Libraries In- 
formation Netwo/l< are among the; few. We need 
more such developments, but what is lacking is the 
encouragement that could be provided- by a na- 
tional office devoted-to the furtherance of coopera- 
tive projects. :~ ^ ' 

A few years ago I tried to persuade the library 
members belonging to thet Committee on Institu- 
tional Cooperation to institute cooperative studies, 
but the information scientists emi^oyed in these 
libraries were preoccupied with in-house, projects. 

EDUCbM is not the answer to what I have in 
mind. The establishment of EDUNEJ presupffroses 
a range of data nodes 'capable of participation in 
Ihe interchange of machine-readable data. In my 
opinion there.are two reaisons why libraries are lit- 
tle, excited by EDUCOM^—First, the kind of data 
being proposed is in. the main not now the responsi- 
bility of librarians. Second, there is not enough 
kn6w-how\v libraries to participate. I bfelieve EDU- 
COM would eventually profit if libraries were in a 
position to, take advantage of the proposed nist- 
work. What EDUCOM proposes, in so far as librar- 
ies are in question, is to bring a naftaqal electric 
grid up to the front door of a house that^has not 
been wired for electricity. 
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In your July 24, 1972 letter yoCr asked me to com- 
ment on current problems and future trencte within 
th^area of technical services* in libraries. These 
comments are my own and do- not necessarily re- 
flect the views of the Resources and Technicai Serv- 
ices Division. I am interpreting technijpfiH services to 
cover the resource development, acquisitions, cata- 
loging, classification, reproduction and preservation 
of library materials necessary for meeting the in- 
formation needs bf the world.. Since it is obviously 
impossible for a library to rtieet from its own re- 
sources the complete information needs even of its 
/ own immediate clientele, the key concepts we need 
to consider are cooperation, poordination and stand- 
ardizatioil at the local, national and international 
levels. ' 

The development of library resources is a major 
concern of technical services librarians. In this time 
of economic and budgetjacy restrictions, libraries 
need to find the most efficient way to use the Jim- 
ited finances forjpbtaining the information resources 
needed by present and potential library users, li- 
braries of all types need to continue to coordinate 
the acquisition of rnaterials by subject and/or geog- 
raphic area and to share their resources by inter- 
library lending as well as by developing various 
kinds of networl<s for communicating information 
and services. Resolution of the copyright issue is 
of paramount importance if libraries are to share 
\ resources. Better statistical information is needed 
" about the cost of library materials and the cost of 
selecting, acquiring, classifying, cataloging, proces- 
sing, preserving and reproducing library materials 
i^ ail formats and in all types of libraries. 

Centralization of cataloging is a trend which 
should continue. The Cataloging in Publication pro- 
gram, at the Library of Congress is providing cata- 
loging information in many American trade books. 
The program should bjb expanded further in order 
to free the individual library catalog departments 
for describing and organizing the material unique 



to^that library. Imprpved t)ibllographic coatrol of • 
governrnent documents through the improvement 
of such document retrieval tools as the Monthly ^ 
Catalog of United Stateis Publications (issued by 
V|he U. S. Superintendent of Documents) is urgently 
needed. . ^ 

fr Libr^rians need to use present technology, e^g., 
computers^ telefacsimile transmission equipment, 
etc., and to develop nevy technology to obtaift. pre- 
pare for tis,e, and preserve the library matenlls of 
all types for users of all kinds of libraries. Libraries 
need to^^ke the most efficient use of professional 
and clerical staff, this may include the develqp- 
njent of new organizational patterns for increasing 

efficiency and effectiveness. 

. p -J 
Standardization nationally and internationally 

goes hand-in-hand vvith copperationf and coordina- 
tion. One standard', the Anglo-American Cataloging^ 
Rules, is constantly being updated. Rules are be-- 
ing developed for handling new types of materials, 
e.g., the cataloging of nbn-print materials, and of 
computer tapes; computer filing rules, etc. Rules 
for. new types of materials must be developed in a 
timely fashion so'ihese rules are.avaflable when 
needed by the libraries collecting the material. 

Library school education, continuing education 
and training'for technical.sen/ices personnel at' all 
levels rnust be available. The current trends to 
eliminate or. iliakfe optional the technical services 
courses in library schools shouid not- be allowed 
to continue^ since such courses should provide 
knowledge which is basic for alt professionarii- 
brarians no mjatter what their specialization will be. 
As technical services personnel seek to update their 
education, they must have opportunities for refresh- 
er seminars of courses in subjects related to new 
job responsibilities alrid opportunities. 

Librarians must look ahead and predict what 
effect new concepts and technology, e.g., open uni- 
versities, and cable television, will have on libraries 
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(and specifically technical services) in order to be 
f>*:epared fqr the rmpact. Libr-arians must Ao^k ' 
ahead to predict the kinds of new materials whicif' 
libraries need to acquire and prepar^e for use. As 
library collections include more and more objects 
(as opposed to printed materials) libraries need to 
cooperate and coordinate with . other units of our 
educational structure, e.g. museums. 

The Resources and Technical Services Division 
of the American Library Association and its regiojnal 
affiliate groups must participate actively in identify- 
ing the probtems of the. future and seeking solu- 
tions in a timely fashion. These groups can also 
participate by sponsoring^ continuing education 
seminars, by developing artd publishing articles and 
bibliographies on technical services subjects and 
by identifying libraries with innovative and work- 
able solutions to specific Iteehnical services f^rob- 
lems. 

I recommend that this National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science turn* its attention 
particularly to: 

• 1) Urging present statistics gatherings agencies 
to collect and publjsh adequate technical 
services statistics; 
2) Pressing for passage of copyright legislation 



which does not hinder libraries from serving 
their patrons vyhile at the same time is fair 

* to owners of literary property; 

3) Encouraging development of new technology 
to assist in the acquiring, organizing, repro- 
ducing and preserving of library materials; 

4) Encouraging the expansion of the Catalog- 
• ing in Publication program at the tlibrary of 

Congress and encouraging thje furttier de- 
veloprrient of cooperative catalogiijig net- 
works; « - ' . 

5) Urging Ihe U.S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments to improve the usefulness of the 
Monthly . Catalog by collecting and imple- 

* menting suggdstior^s from documents librar- 
ians; 

6) Urging 'library schools to retain and require 
courses in the philosophy and techniques of 
technical services and urging all appropriate 
agencies to conti'nue to develop continiiing 
education opportunities for all levels of tech- 

. ^ n\ta\ services personnel. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to 
contribute my views on current problems and fu- 
ture trends in technical services. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of *the Commission, 
my name is Frederick G. Kilgour, dnd I am Director 
of the Ohio College* Library Center (OCLC) in 
Columbus; Ohio. The Center is a not-for-profit cor- 
poration, chartered in the State of Ohio and has 48 
members that are colleges and universities in Ohio. 
I should add, however, that the charter of the Cen- 
ter is undergbing revision to allow nonacademic 
Ohio libraries to become members. 

The principal academic objective of the Center 
is to increase availabilfty of library resources; for 
use in educational, research and* cultural programs 
of Ohio institutions. The principal economic goal 
of the Center is to lower the rate of rise offcer-unit- 
of-output library costs, while increasin^laHability 
of library resources. . ' 

The OCLC System complies with national and 
international standards and has been designed to 
operate as a node in a national network as well as 
to provide a regional comfjuterization of Ohio's 
libraries. The system consists of a central com- 
puter with a large, "random access, secondary mem- 
ory, and 60 cathode ray tube terminals connected 
to the, central computer by a network of telephone 
circuits; the network is a s\fig\0 node, multiple line, 
multiple party, synchronous traasmission net. The 
large secondary memory contains A file of four 
hundred thousand catalog records and indexes in 
the catalog record file. Access to this central cata- 
log from the remote terminals is achieved in a 
mediafTrespoQse time of 2.5 seconds. 

Activities of the Center are research^ develop- 
ment. Implementation, and operation of the com- 
puterized systems designed to achieve the Center's 
objectives and goals. The Cen^ter has designed six 
major sub-systems of which the first, the on-line 
shared cataloging system, is in operation. By the 
end of the present calendar year the Center will 
activate the first modules of an on-line serials con- 
trol system, and by April 1973 an on-line technical 
processing system, both of which will be integrated 
with the present shared cataloging system. An 



Qn4ine interlibrary toan communications systelm 
-^11 start operation in rpid;1974. The Center has 
not yet scheduled the research, development, and' 
implementation of an on-line remote catalog access 
and circulation control system,, and a subject and 
title access systerh both for users; the Center will 
not be able to undertake <this work until early 1975. 
Plans for the n:\j^re|distant future include"" computer- 
ization of the descriptive cataloging process, and 
members of the Center's staf< intend to venture into 
the first research investigatiori on this subject in the 
near future. \ . , 

When William J. Baiimol and his colleagues 
published their chapter entitled "The Costs of 
Library Information Services" m^Libraries at Large 
(New York: BQwker,^1969), they^were mot optifnistio 
*that automation would solve the problem of rising 
costs of 'library service^ indeed, it is most unlikely^ 
that computerization in an individual library could 
solye this problem. Possibjy with the exception of 
the libraries participating inihe Ohio CoUege Library 
Center, the econqmic goals of libraries have been 
to design and operate efficient procedures that 
eliminate unnecessary costs. However, the forcing 
up of library salaries by rising living standards in 
the community as a whole causes an increase in 
expenditures despite economies of procedure. 

Corrfputerized cooperation makes possible es- 
tablishfimt^^^ a new economic goal for libraries. 
Until th^dvent of computerized cooperation it was' 
impossible for librarianship fo sek a goal to de- 
celerate the rate of rise of per-unit jjbrary costs, 
and to depress that rate of rise^^to the rate experi- 
enced in the general economy. It is now clear thaV 
economies of |f)rocedure and scale^are not enough, 
and that' it is necessary to invoke computer tech- 
vjiology to increase continuously the productivity of 
libraiy staff memoers and thereby decelerate the 
rate of rise of per-unit costs. Fophe entire library 
population^, it now appears that the only way that 
computer technology can be invoked is by com-i 
puterized cooperation. 
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Similarily, the Oblk^ College Library Center can 
establish a new objective of making up-to-date 
'union catalog infofynatioh available Jo persons 
througKiout the region heretofore an unattainable 
' objective for individual librarres and therefore an 
/ undefined objective." At the present time the OCLC 
system enters one-quarter of 1he institutional hold- 
ings intormation into the central data base at 4he 
time cataloging is performed, ^and the other three- 
quarters on the evening of the day cataloging is 
; done. Sometime in the future OCLC will modify 
the system so that all institutional holdings informa- 
tion will be entered into the data base to be.^v£ 
^ble for users within seconds after cataloging has^ 
beien completed. 

The^ cataloging objectives of the on-line shared 
qataloging. system are to supply a'cataloger with 
cataloging information when and where the cata- 
loger ne^ds the information, and to reduce the per- 
unit cost of catalogingf CataFog products ot the 
jsystem now operating are the on-line unioh catalog 
and catalog cards in final form, alphabetized for 
filing in specific member library catalogs. The 
four hundred thousand records in the on-line cata- 
* log consist of MARC II records from the Library 
of Congress and records input by participating li- 
braries. Last spring the daily average for records 
entering the system was 400 MARC II records and 
^0 OCLC MARC records.^ 

A cataloger at a terminal does cataloging either 
by using existing catalog information alreacfy in the 
system, or by inputting nevA cataloging information: 

, During the period January Ihrough Ji^ne 1972, the 
cataloging of titles Was at the rate of just over' a 
half million titles a year, of which 68% were dbne^ 
using cataloging information already in the system. 
In cataloging, librarieis achieve economy of scale 
by increasing the number of copies of'g title^cata- 

' log^ll rather than the number of titles ^taloged, 
anH k is the use of existing cataloging information in 
the OCLC system that achieves an economy of 
scale. At least one library on the system averages 
20^titles cataloged per terminal per hour. 

Three days after cataloging, the Center ships by 
United Parcel Service catalog cards ready to be 
filed in specific catalogs. These catalog cards are 
printed according to specifications supplied once 
by thfe participating library. As already stated,- the 
Center does not supply cards in classic "sets", but 
if it did, there are so many options in tj^e system that 
it could'produce over six thousand different sets for 
a single title. The annual rate of catalog card pro- 



duction during January through June 1972 was over 
3,4.00,000. • • 

^ Somewhat more than a year ago, the Center 
estimated that member libraries would be* able to 
average six titles per hour cataloged on each , termi- 
nal and that an average of 1460 titles or more per 
day would be cataloged using existinrg cataloging 
information by the end of the second year of opera- 
tion. At these rates it would be possible for libraries 
to achieve a significant net savings, fStoviding, of 
course, that th^ member libraries used the system 
efficiently. During the first six months of 1972, 
members used- existing cataloging information at 
82.6% of the rate in the original estimate; presum- 
ably, after another year has passed and the on-line- 
catalQjg has grown, use of exist^ing cataloging, 
giformation will attain the originally es^mated rate. 
Moreover, with one library achievinjg 20 titles cata- 
loged per hour per terminal, it is clear that* the 
original estimate^of six per hour was low. ^Hence, 
it appears that if the system is not n9w cost bene- 
ficial it soon will be, and that the attainment of the 
econdmic goal by increasing productivity of staff 
members is in sight. 

-To develop and implement the present ^system 
the Center had to undertake research projects 
on derived truncated search keys and file organiza- 
tion to construct a system from which it would be 
possible to obtain a single record svyiftly. By ui^ing 
a six-character derived search key, a terminal Oper- 
ator obtains a desired cataloging record jn one- 
thif^l of the searches; for the rest of the sd^rches 
the operator initiates a second request. The Cen- 
ter's staff has publi^Jj^ a half dozen papers re- 
porting the .findings of this research, but system 
deyelbpfers heed much, much more research to 
extend accesses and to improve the present design. 

«y\lthough the OCLC index system works, if 
Would be ridiculous to assum^ that it is the only 
desiqn that could worK efficiently. Certainly, others 
will produce better designs in the future, but they 
cannot do so without extensiye research preceding 
development. 

' There are a host of additions, that should be 
made tp the system in the years "ahead such as 
automatic ordering of a title on the basis of demand 
by users, and so on:Seemingly ad infinitum. But 
by users, automatic ^establishment of period of cir- 
culation for an individual book on l^asis of demand 
none of these attractive additions can be made 
without there having 6een research projects to pro- 
duce information required for successful develop- 
Ynent and implementation. Another example of the 
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need for extensive research is the anticipated de- 
velopment of computerized descriptive, cataiogifig 
referred to above; In short, there is a tremendous 
need for research to make possible innovative, 
comprehensive, cdmpiiteri^ed regional Jibraries. / 
Investigators mu^t also do extensive research 
before developers "can design ^ national netwqrk 
* consisting of regional nodes serving all types of 
libraries, if is jjriperative that there be a national 
library network^! economic ^and substantive objec- 
tives described above are to be available to^ all 
libraries of whatever type throughout the nation. 
It seems to me that the only real hope of eliminating 
a succession of library crises j>f fijilancial inadequa- 
cy and Ineffective service wiU be a computerized 
national network. ; 

In general, it dan be said; that discussion of net- 
works takes place at four levels: 1) pipe breams; 
2) abstraction (stars, spiders, and the like); 3) the 
rogical design level; 4) qircuitry. There Is in print 



a variUy of discussion at the first two leVels, but 
it will t?e those working at the third and fourth levels 
that will produce effective results, and t6 the best 
of my knowlejdge no one is working on a national 
library network at these levels. Moreover, bq|pre 
any development can be undertaken', much new in- 
formatiort must be avaHable. 

I ask the Commission, therefore, to do whatever 
,it can to increase the number of research workers 
availabJe,to produce information required for de- , 
velopment of computerized regional and national 
networks. For the long range, a cadre of research 
faculty pursuing productive investigative programs 
should be built up !n the 'nation's liniversity library 
schools, and in the , short-range there ^jshouid be 
reseai^cti investigators to work in development cen- 
ters such as the Ohio College Library Center to pro- 
duce information needed now for immediate de- 
velopment. . ^ 



, RUTH KINNEY 
' President « 

Illinois Association of School Librarians 
Illinois Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 

STATEMENT 
' Prepared for the / • j 

National Cemmlssion»on Libraries and Informaltlon Science 



The problems of the school library/instrubtional 
materials center are numerous. ^ 

There are many schools in thls^hation that do not 
have a school library or an instructional materials 
center. In niost schools that have these centers 
thQy are inadequate in one or more of these areas: 
-Staff, materials, equipment, and facilities. 

Perhaps some or all of these deficiencie^s could 
be eliminated if there was a federal" mandate that 
each state provide effective school library service 
for alt students. Certainly this would be a part of 
equalized educational opportunity. 

Federal legislation providing categorical aid for 
staff, equipment, and facilities would b^ most help- 
ful. The ,mqst significant improvement in school . 
libraries of this natiorirhas borne as a result of ESEA 
Title II which provides for the acquisition of mater- 
ials. Unfortunately, in many schools there was not 
adequate staff, equiptnent, or facilities to make pos- 
sible the best use of these materials. Therefore, if 
schools of this country could receive aid to support 
the use of these materials, undoubtedly there would 
be further significant improvement in thesjs centers.. 

Perhaps it would be advisable if the Commission 
wou'd conduct a study of the school libraries/in- 
structional materials centers, their needs and effec- 
tiveness before requesting any type of legislation. . 
However, in regard to any future legislation, I believe 
it would be wise to provide funds to those schools 
which have already shown local interest and local 
effort by establishing such centers and in supporting 
them. 



Howeve/, staff, materials, equipment and facili- 
ties are not/sufficient In themselves. Mo3t 'important 
is a 'good jiiedia' program that supports the educa- 
lional objectives of the sctiool. Developing the 
fnedia program is the joi'nt responsibility of the edu- 
cational community — the administrators, the teach- 
ers, th$ school librarians, and other media special- 
ists. Unfortunately, many of these people do not 
know the importance of these resources or how to 
use them to develop a good educational program; 
indeed, many are unaware of the^reat potential of 
such a :media program. 

Workshops, in-service training, courses on the 
undergraduate and graduate levels, 'and demonstra- 
tion centers are some ways in which the teacher, 
the administrator, '^nd the media specialists could 
be helped to reacti their goal of developing the, best 
possible design for learning and teaching through 
creative approaches usipg diversified resources. 
Perhaps the Commission could develop a plan 
whereby soine or all of these means could be used 
to provide an optimum learning envirdViment for all 
students. 

Anotherf avenue to be explored is interlibrary , 
cooperation on a much larger scale. There, is a 
need for categorical aid to test cooperative-patterns 
in such areas as acquisitions, cataloging, and pro- 
duction. All over the nation there are many media 
centers duplicating efforts in these areas. There 
must be a more efficient way to use these resources. 
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Assistant Secretary of State 
State of Illinois 
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In my capacity as Assistant Secretary of State, 
1 have been privileged during the past two years to 
become better acquainted with the library condition 
in the state of Illinois, and I have begun to realize 
.the need which exists among all people of the state 
for the kinds of services that only libraries can of^gr. 

The nded for information of some kind or other 
occurs almost daily in the lives of a great many 
people in the state, and libraries are the logical 
places to turn for information. ^ 

In order to satisfy this need, librarjes on all levels 
need increased resources in materials and trained 
personrjel on their own premises, and they also re- 
quire backup resources to be found only in the large 
resource libraries of the state. The Network of Li- 
brary Systems in Illinois provides the opportunity for 
the patron of the member public library of any sys- 
tem to call upon the resources of the four Research 
and Reference Centers in the Network. In order to' 
malTe the. resources of all the libraries available to 
a1 the peop'e it is necessary to enlarge the network 
which exists through the library y^yJ^tems to1nrlude 
first the academic libraries^and later the special li- 
braries and schojDl libraries. 

The provision of information for governmental, 
agencies is an important part of the activities of the 
Illinois, State Libraiy-and for that reason a reference 
office is plannecj to serve the offices of state govern- 



ment which are maintained in Chicago. This, too, 
wHI need to call upon the network in order tp pro- 
vide information for its special clientele. Obviously, 
because of the responsibility of tRe state to meet the 
needs of the people of the state, it is necessary for 
part of the money needed to support library service 
tQ come from 6tate fund?. During this fiscal year, 
the state will provide more than seven million dol- 
lars to enable library systemff'to increase and Im- 
prove their services to the membeV libraries, thus 
enabling the library patron, wherever hq^may live 
in the stated fCcall utDon "his local library foT the^ 
kind of information he needs. At present local effort^ 
to support libraries must come-entirely from fqnds 
secured by a tak on real property. The citizen whose 
taxes suppprt a variety of local services is badly in 
need ofVreliefy The need for increased funding for 
local library service and the need to relieve the 
burdened taxpayer indicate that a more equitable 
method^ef providing library service must be found, 
A partnership for \Jr\e support of libraries shoufd 
be developed in order to provide funding for librar- 
ies on three levels, the local, the state, and the 
federal level. Such a sharing , df funding would 
£icknowledge th^-* responsibility of the local com- 
mr:nity to prgvide for itself, the responsibility of the 
state for all of Its citizens, and the responsibility of 
the federal government to implement its goal for an 
.educated and elilightened citizenry. 



ALEX LADENSON 
Chief- Librarian 

Chicago ^Public Library 
Chicago, Illinois 



STATEMENT 

Prepared fqr the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Scieace 



The large public libraries of America are in the* 
nriidst of an' urban crisis that is of crushing propof;; 
tidns.^ayor John Lindsay of New York has suc- 
cinctly diagnosed the nature and magnitude of 'the 
illness when he stated: "Our central cities have be- 
come the repository of our two most painful national 
problems — poverty and race. Together they have 
brought frustration and despair, polarization and 
fear, — and finally violence and disorder," Thus 
in examining the needs of a farge metropolitan li- 
Jjraty such^ asjtheJDhLc^gQ PubUc Ubrary, it is_ex;- 
tremely urgent to bear in mind the social conditions 
under whifth it operates. ^ 

One of the inost critical problems that the Chi- 
cago Public Library faces is how to reach and serve 

^effectively the res|dehts of the poverty and under- 
ii^rivileged areas of our city. 'We must reach a large 
sector of the black population as'^eU as a consider- 

^ able body of Spanish-speaking people, Appalachian 
whites and American Indians. In attempting to deal 

^with this problegi, it has become clear that the 
traditional patterns of library sfervice are ineffectual. 
The concept of a free public library is foreign to 
many who live in the fowrincome areas of the city; 
they do not understand that it is free and what it 
can do for them. New methods and techniques need 
to be developed on a mass scale to reach the peo- 
ple living in -our ghettos. Much more money is 
required to regch the people living in low-income 
areas than those residing in higher-income com- 

'munities. School libraries are generally inadequate 
and the pujjiic library must supplement the work 
of.theschooL I 

Another problem that confronts the Chicago 
Publrc Library is that it extends services to a huge 
number of people who do not live within the political 
boundarfes of the city and do not contribute to the 
financial support of the library. Approximately^ 
twenty-five percent of the persons who use'the 
Central Library do not live in Chicago and ipso 
facto do not pay taxes fot its operation. The Chi- 
cago Public Library has recently concluded recipro- 



cal borrowing agreements with the public libraries 
of 165 suburban communities located in the metro- 
politan area of the city. Although exact statistics at 
this tjrtie %e not available, it, is quite clear that the 
Chicago Public Library will lend a great many more 
books to the people residing in the suburban cooi- 
miinities than the people of Chicago, will borrow 
from the public libraries of these same communities. 

Another problem- that affects the Chicago Public 
Library Is that many of. the institutions of higher 
education, located in the m^^^ Chi- 
cago, do pot hay^ adequate libirary facilities, and 
as a resuJt the Chicago Public Library is called upon 
.to serve many of their students. In Chicago the 
newly-established complex of community colleges, 
slate universities and private schools has crealed 
a great demand for library resources which these 
institutions, cannot fill ad^uately, and which conse- 
quently the Chicago Public Library must attempt to 
meet. ^ i 

3till another problem is the sheer co||plexlty of 
modern life which has prolifecated the need for 
information at all ^levels, at a time when important 
information agencies have suspended their oper- 
ations. The information bureaus formerly main- 
tained by the Chicago Tribune and the Sun-Times/ 
Daily News have been closed and the Chicago 
Public Library is attempting to fill this gap.* New 
social problems such as environmer^fal control call 
for the dissemination of information which the pub- 
lic library mupt provide. 

The problem of the physicaHy handicapped and 
the aged presents a speciakchallenge to the Chica- 
go Public Library. Th^ peculiar needs of this seg- 
ment of the population require^ the development of 
new skills in providing materials and services ior 
these people. 

Finally is the problem of the knowledge exploA 
sion with the flood of literature that must be har- 
nessed effectively. A major task that the large pub- 
lic library faces is finding ways to wed the printed 
word to the electronic impulse. It is vital that the 
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computer, facsimile transmission, laser beam, mi- 
crophotography, televisioiv and radio become the 
everyday tools of the librarian. The whole field of 
the multi-media including cassettes, electronic video 
recordings, teaching machines, films, filmstrips, 
tapes and phonodiscs must supplement the use of 
books. 

A most distressing element which runs through 
all of these problems is the matter of finance. With- 
out .exception, the large public libraries of our major 
cities are ill-funded. They depend almost exclusively 
on local property taxes which cannot be stretched 
any further. Moreover, the method of collecting the 
property tax is under, attack in the-^courts, and the 
entire resulting situation;) may become critical. NaW 
sources of revenue must be found, if the public 
libraries are to function e*ffectively. , 

Since loc^l property taxes cannot be increased, 
we must look to the'state and federal goverhments 
for relief. The rationale for state ^id is based oh the 
principle that education is a primary function of 
state government, and since public libraries are 
part of the -educational isystem, it foUows that the 
state has a direct r^onsibility for their financial 
support. The recentlypublished state library stand- 
ards contain the foNowing guideline: 

"The state share in financing of local public 
library service should be at least one-third 

^ . ' ■ • , • y ° ;■■ 



to one-half of the total cost of a sound mini- 
mulTi public library program as set forth in 
the state plan for library development.*' 

But the federal government hasValso an impor- 
tant role to play in the financial support of public 
librarres^ However, the legal frarnework of the 
Library Services and Construction Act, which was 
conceived in 1956, must be overhauled. It is es- 
sentially a demonstration program which does not 
meet the needs of the time. What is required at this 
juncture is general federal aid to public libraries 
on a regular annual* basis with a minimum of strings 
attached. While it is recognized that it would be 
impractical -to attempt to abolish the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act in toto. and start anew, 
steps should be immediately taken to amend it so 
that it could be converted in the direction of general 
federal assistance. As an initial step,'it is proposed 
that a new title be added to the Library Services 
»and Construction Act which will provide for general 
federal aid to large public libraries on the basis of 
$1.00 pei^ capita. , 

lA/itfi Tocal funding to remain at^ 
coupled with increa^sed state and federal aid as 
recommended above, the public libraries of Ameri- 
ca can become strong and vital institutions which 
can help to further the educational, cultural and 
economic development of our people. s 
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ROSE LEVENSON 
Supervisor 

Work With Children 
Chicago, lllindis - 
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You have asked for my views on the relationship 

.of children to libraries and how the changing de- 
mands of this age group have affected the service 
of all types of libraries. I must first restate the 
question in terms that are meaningful 'to me. Does 
the question ask ''What do children need from 
libraries and how do we go about giving it to them?" 
I am still uneasy, so I must start on the word "chil- 

• dren". Children 'are not one age group. Anyone 
who plans the same service to pre-school and 
twelve-yeaf old children is* wasting public funds and 
turning away potential readers! 

Withi/i each ajge group^t^ is a wide spectrum 

of needs, from the child who is saturated with Em- 
ulation till he has lost the power to be self-activated, 
to the child who has been denied the most commX)n 
experiences. Can the library offer the same services 
to a child in the open classroom that it offers to a 
child^ho goes to a school where discipline. takes 
most of the schooTs attention? Should the library 
offer the same service to a.Spahish-speSiking d^d, 
an Ameripan Indian and a child conscious of his 
Black heritage?. Will this service be the same as 
that to a child from a culturally barren affluent 
hofne? Planning of library book cqll>jctions and 
programs must begin by identifying the segment of 
the youth population that will be served. 

Next I am uneasy that by using the word "librar- 
ies" we are restricting ourselves to one kind of insti- 
tution. Are libraries, as depositories of books, im- 
portant or is it the making available ideas and 
Information, and the stimulation of active response 
from the user, that we are concerned about? In 
other words, are we primarily interested in librariee? 
or is the making availalDje of ideas and facts more 
^ynportant? PubMc libraries and school libraries are 
justified if they facilitate communication, the offering 
and receiving of ideas and information. If they do 

' not, then they are monuments to our egos. 

So rjbw we come to the question — what are the 
programs, materials and facilities that will »he{p all 
th.ese different kinds of children learn to use com- 



' municafion media and that will encourage them to 
respond by communicating their ideas, feelings and 
c^reative efforts? 

In line with this restatement I will say that I 
think the traditional children's room in the public 
library and the grade school library room are ob- 
solete. Services' must be designed to encourage 
pre-school children to use language to communi- 
cate, and to react to the communication they r6- 
ce1ve; Books, films, records, artifacts, models, toys, 
ganrtes, craft materials will be part of an environ- 
nrient where children can manipulate, compare, 
organize and react to many kinds of stimulation. 
PTe-schboT story hpurwi 

passive little ones, but, will be organized as experi- 
ences in which the participants react to the material 
presented and actively assume roles in the program. 
Finger games, songs, masks, jiiuppets, creative dra- 
matics, crafts, active audience participation all 
stimufate the child to receive and offer communica- 
tion. A collection of fine picture books and some ^ 
storytelling is not satisfying the pre-school child's 
needs in.the ligtjt of what we know about early 
childhood learning. This new kind of service takes 
more staff. The participants in group activities have 
td be few ih number and the relationship close to 
person-to-person:* ^ Flexibility and imagination in 
programming and book recommendations can only 
be achieved where there is staff trained to elicit 
response and who are allowed time to plan activi- 
ties that are custom-made to individual needs. They 
must have^ the >naterial resources to usd in their 
ptograms. . ■* 

/ ^yVhe.n wfe consider service to the school-age 
child we will find that the*traditional good, safe, 
well-rounded, basic coMection no longer serves. 
There was a time when school-age children came 
to the library. to fill a school assignment, or read a 
"good book"! A library could plan a collection that 
covered the school curriculum, the children's class- 
Jcs, prize books and a large selection of fiction. The 
fiction titles wer^ grouped in headings such as 
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"Sports Stories", "Mysteries", "Adventure" -and 
"Teen-age Stories". Such books are still the back- 
bone gf most school and public library fiction coh 
lecilons. Librarians and teachers are saying "Chil- 
dren don't read books* the way they used to." The 
'children find that a chapter on the colonial period 
in a U. S. history book is not going to help them 
m&ke a model of a New England town in the 17th 
century. A book on botany will not stimulate an 
original project on photosynthesis. The story about 
a day in the life of Pedro of Puerto Ricd^wili be 
rejected by the child who is trying. to present to hi§ 
class authentic Puerto Rican folk dances. The ghild 
who came to the library to read a book for fun now 
has a paperback book shop in his school where he 
can buy attractive, inexpensive books that look like 
the kind adults read. 

A bay who follows the latest news on space ex- 
plocation as it is unfolded on TV and newspapers is 
not satisfied with last year's book on astronauts. 
If we are offering communication and encouraging 
children to communicate we must stock a wide vari- 
ety of cassettes, tapes, films, filmstrips, transparent 
cies and printed material produceld by experts on 
-eurreijt interests. The. diild who wants to know 
does not care if he gets the information from an 
adult • handbook, an out-of-town newspaper or a 
filmstrip. The paradox is that while no collectioh 
can be too wide for his interests, he neec|s personal 
attention and recognition that he is an unique in- 
dividual. Standardized collections and routine servr 



be engaged beyond their present limits to sati^sfy 
these needs. School libraries will come to be more 
a part of the classroom, bringing printed and non- 
print material right where the learning is taking 
place. The schools have broken out of the confines 
of black-board walls and text-book covers. They 
are going into the library and the community to find 
their learning materials. These habits of investiga- 
tion spilt over to their outside interests. The chil- 
dren's rooms, like the school library can not contain 
them unless they'^offer a wide variety of sophisticat- 
ed materials. School libraries will serve their school 
needs. Th^ community library, because it serves not 
one school, but alt schools in the district will supply 
the unusual, the- more advancetl and detailed "ma- 
terial that is geared to the whole family and the 
individual. Items that are too expensive to purchase 
for one child in a school are practical for a public 
library that serves many more children in the dis- 
trict. The school library and the children's room 
should be able to use the fuJl 'resources of a well- 
stocked adult library. All agencies will have to 
agree on .when to duplicate and when to depend 
on other 'libraries' resources. 

All these bright promises of the future depend 
on two contingents, -This kind of service^is n6t 
cheap. It can't be done on the same budget as tra- 
ditional service. Municipal funds can not provide 
the variety and quantity of equipment, resources and 
staff needed. Other sources of revenue, will have 
to be found. The second problem is staff The grad- 



children that should be using the library. The old 
established programs such a^ story hour and book 
clubs are not going to attract children to reading 
and creating habits of using sources of information. 
Different communities ne^d different collections and 
programs. What all libraries will have in common is 
sensitivity to the needs of the individual and the 
community. The staff must be .able to ahaJyze the 
community's conperns and seek out materials and 
devise programs that fill these needs. They must 
have the skill to diagnose and respond to individual 
and group needs. , 

fl Programs that encourage communicating skills 
can not be standardized. .Activities that will evolve 
may use cameras, puppets, craft materials, creative 
writing workshops, choral reading and audiovisual 
software designed by the children. All the resources 
of the library will be needed to make such programs 
effective. ^ 

The school library- and the public library will 
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. ^, , / . r._-4date of library school, with a class in education and 

,ce do not answer the needs of the many kinds- of-^^^^^ ^1^^^^^ children's literature, is not qualified 



to delve into a community'^ needs' and then assem- 
ble and interpret the materials^ required. Library 
schools must train their.students to work with com- 
munity groups, to be sensitive to unspoken needs 
arid to be imaginative in designing programs. Prac- 
tice teaching is required for teaching. A similar 
program should be instituted in every library school 
so that graduates- would have actual experience in 
institutions that are adapted to the cpmmunity they 
serve. Those not suited for the work would find 
this put quickly. Those With aptitude would be 
encouraged by seeing good work. 

The effective children's department in the future 
will not have just children's librarians. A field work- 
er with training in -social service, sociology and 
group work will go out in the community explaining 
the library to the public and reporting the,commun- 
ity needs to the staff. Experts in other disciplines 
such as art, dramatics, music, education or science 
will, be employed to develop programs that use the 
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resources of the library to introduce the children to and other areas must be used to help the staff 
many aspects of communication. keep growing. 



This type of program makes heavy demands on 



These are trends and heeds as 1 see them. If 
u I ^ *u • u children in the future are to be trained to think, use 

the staff Library school and on-the-job experience knowledge of the past and create the knowledge 
have not proven to be sufficient to insure the best ^he futare, then libraries will have to be more than 
possible service. Built into every children's, depart- collections of books that are dispensed by librarians, 
ment m-service program must be. a plan for con- ' jhey must be institutions that deal with interpreta- 
tinuous staff development. Exp^s on group dy- tion and creation of knowledge. Money and freedom 
ngmics, non-book media, early childhood education frorfi past routines will be needed. 
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My interest in libraries had existed long before partnership can be developed to make sure tliat 
I became Secretary of State and State \ibrarian. everyone in the state can have the information when 
This may have been partly^ because two of my and where he needs it, and at the level at which 
sisters are librarians. One is still thejibrarian in my he needs it. ■ - ' ^ 
hometown, and the other retired several years ago As State Librarian, I have become more and 
from the Illinois State Library. more aware of the cost of good library service, and 
As a member of the General Assembly I. support- more and more aware of the inability of some com- 
ed library legislation, particularly that which resulted munities to give their people the kind of library 
in our eighteen library systems, and l^also support- service that everyone has a right to expect. Librar- 
ed enthusiastically the appropriation bills for iibrary ies are supported by the already overburdened prop- 
systems arid for the State Library, erty tax. There is obviously a need to provide some 
In my capacity as State Librarian, i have had an other source of income for libraries and to relieve 
opportunity to become more aware of the library the property taxpayer. In the past seven years we 
condition statewide and to some extent. nationwide, have, in Illinois, provided additional resources and 
I have noted the continuing need of our citizens, services to the local library through the resources . 
for the information that is available to all the people and services offered by the library systems, and 
of the state only through libraries. As Chairman of through a small equaliiatipn grant for libraries in 
National Library Week for Illinois, I subscribed fully areas of ve.ry low property valuation. Beginning with 
to the concept of the Right to Read and the Right the formation ofthe first library systems, all systems, 
to Know and I believe that, libraries have a major have been fully funded as they were organized, thus ' 
role to play in the provision of those rights. enabling them to begin immediately to provide 
The need to improve methods for providing in- meaningful help in the form of resource^ and serv- 
formation is set forth in our iong-range program for ices for their member libraries. For this fiscal year 
library development in Illinois which calls for the more than seven million dollars of state funds has 
strengthening and enlarging of the network that, been appropriated for library systems to provide 
already exists in the library system framework. In services to the local libraries. The amount of state 
order to make the network really effective and re- money spent f©r libraries in Illinois is second only 
sponsive to all the needs of the people it is neces- to the amount spent by New York. The funds coming 
sary to expand its services to ail the libraries„of the to the state through the Library Services and Con- 
state, academic libraries first, perhaps, and then struction Act have been used to provide service or 
special libraries and schools. Of almos^ equal im- resources on a statewide basis, 
portance to the expansion of the network is thb need .1 am constantly conscious of the need for con- 
to increase thej. library resources available fb the tinuing improvement in the amount of funds for 
users and the heed to provide adequately trained libraries and the need for some of this funding to 
library staffs to assure that the request of the citizen come from^'pther than the local level. Like the part- 



The need to identify the best way to provide in- information, a s/milar partnership should be estab- 
formation to' people has led us to the conference • lished for the funding of library services: firsj, be- 

we are planning on Total Access to Intellectual Re- cause each community must "have pride in its li- 

sources. During this conference we will attempt to brary and want it to be excellent, there must be local 

involve all the other providers of information — the contribution to the funding; secondly, because the 

press, radio, television, and whatever other sources state, too, has a pride In its libraries and*a desire 

people go to for information — in the hope that a* for excellence in all of them, there must be state 





ftinds for the support of Itbraries; arid finally, since Only by Worlcing together and by cooperation on 

excellent library service in any state contributes to g,, i^^is can the-nghtV lhe individual- to read 

the nation as. a whole, there must be continued and . 

even Increased funding from the federal level. *° '^"ow be triply achieved. * 
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This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
August 14, 1972 requesting me to |Mbmit a statement 
of library needs. I served for 25 years on the Detroit 
Library Commission charged with the operation 
of the main library and branch libraries of Detroit. 
The chief problem during the entire 25 years was 
that the Commission never in any year had an ade- 
quate amount of money for books ;and when I say 
adequate I mean any sum approaching what the 
public libraries of similar or much smaller cities hj^d 



for books and other informatory materials. 

I am in no condition to come and testify or even 
to prepare an extended written statement. / I am 
90 years of age nearest birthday (January 24, 1973) 
with impaired, healing and. eyesight— so impaired-, 
that I can no longer look up anything in most books. 
The monetary ability of the Detroit Commission to 
purchase books and other library materials is now 
the poorest it has ever been and with no betterment 
in sight. \^ " 



4r 
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I have just returned from a vacation overseas 
to find your request for written te$tihony at the 
National Commission's regional hearing on Septem- 
ber 27. I regret exceedingly. this delay in replying to 
your letter, but I trust you will understand. 

I suspect it is too late for any testimony of mine 
to be included, but I would like to go on record 
informally nevertheless. 

My particular interest is naturally library educa-v 
tion and through it, the development of the profes- 
sion as a whole. I believe that library education at 
this'lime, at least in the programs developed by the 
accredited graduate*, library schools,, is concerned 
vyith an honest and intensive analysis of curricu- 
lum. There is every indication that curricula, both 
content and specific courses, are being phanged 
to mee^current and future needs. Emphasis on new 
communication media, on new and improved ways 
to serve a wider public, on continuing education for 
librarians in the field are matters of immediate con- 
cern. Not only are library schools alert to the chang- 
ing community pattern and interests, they are also 
aware of thetieed to recruit many kinds of people 
into the profession — minority group^obviously, 
but ^aisd specialists in various areas of kifewjedge. 
They are attempting to educate prospective librari- 
ans in the latest phases of management and control 
in order to make better use of personnel already 
on hand. 

■fhere is still 4 great need for an educational 
program for the layman In order to better interpret 
the value of libran^ in today's society. This is a 
concern of library educators, but is* a need which 
must be faced by the entire profession as well as 
others who bel |gyelQjib rary services. Tangential to 
this, I believe," WjB must wdrk for closer understand- 
ing and for more direct communication among all 
media, information science and library personnel. 
Audiovisual, computer specialists and print oriented 
professionals are still pulling in too many different 



directions- Current economic and management di- 
rections do not allow for this multiplicity and dupli- 
cation of services. Graduates of our programs are 
aware of this and are disturbed when they go into 
the field to discover old prejudices and practices 
still in evidence. 

'Although we are having more difficulty in placing 
graduates this year, nevertheless if they are mobile, 
there are positions. We believe our evidence shows 
that this situation will continue for several years. 
We need to recruit for the ablest,^ both in terms of 
intelligence and ability to work with people. 

One of the greatest needs at the mom^t is for 
scholarship assistance. Many are intefested; but 
the number bf "no-shows", who indicate ^hey could 
not come without finiancial assistance has increased 
by at least 25%. In view of this specific financial 
need and the equally important stress on continuing' 
education for people in the field, it does not seem 
wise to "put all our eggs in one basket" — in other 
words to allocate available funds to one typg of 
library education. There shoulcLbe equitable distri- 
bution for scholarships and loans" as well as for 
institutes, workshops, etc., on both short and long 
term basis.* 

Speaking specifically about the program at West- 
ern l\/lichigan University; may I mention the current 
experiment funded through EPDA for educating 
community'college librarians for work with minority^ 
and special student groups (dropouts, senior citi- 
zens, vocational oriented, technical oriented youth, 
etc.). Opportunities like this, which permit a library 
school to zero in on a particular service need, in an 
experimental fashion, are important both to the edu- 
cation and to the general future of librarians. 
Breadth of choice is a 'must for lijDra'ry schools, lo- 
cated as they ai'e in various parts of the country, 
influenced by their local community and state needs, 
and having specialized faculties of various fields/ 
There should not be tight restriction on the types 
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of library education programs to be developed or 
the types of people to be supported. A profession 
which iserves all jDeoples in all communities must 
indeed be supported frogi a broad base. 



I appreciate the -opportunity of sending you this 
short statement. I sincerely hope the midwest hear- 
ings will be of value to the Commission as well as- 
to the profession: in general. 
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Libraries must identify new solutions to thejr 
problems if they' are to continue to meet the de- 
mands and requirements of a diverse and grow- 
ing community of users. The problems which are 
manifestly clear stem from the spcial ahd techno- 
logical changes that (nave taken place during the 
last few years and also the diminution in the base 
of financial support for many libraries. During a 
period^wheh njany universities are departing frdm 
the traditional academic programs^^ exploring new 
modes and forms of instructions, dealing with the 
non-/esident mobile StucTent, introducing, new pfo-^ 
grams involving various .forms of media, the library 
wfth limited resources is unable to responok to 
these changes dnd contribute to the programs. Even 
the most talented library administrator who has 
brought his organization to the peak of operating 
efficiency will recognize that without increased sup- 
port he will ultimately approach a limit in/the op- 
tirTyjm utilization of his available resources. In 
those few cases where such administrators have 
had the good fortiirie to be able to use technology 
to improve the operation and to increase the capac- 
ity of the organization to meet new demancls, it 
becomes clear that there also are limitations even 
with this approach. Such factors as the obsoles- 
' cehce of the technology, the cost of developing, 
implementing and maintaining the systems are, by 
any standards^ sizeable if carried out by any single 
institution. One rifeed only point to the very, diffi- 
cult problem that a single university faces when it 
is required to maintain large computer files of data. 
It is unfortunate that many libraries have had to 
develop these systems and operations on their 
own because there have been nd^regional or cen- 
tral agency that could develop such systems on 
a cooperative basis. Without this type of assistance 
many libraries dissipate their energies^, and re-- 
sources in the pursuit and development of sys- 
tems that even if successful will be very difficult 
to patch together into a network configuration. The 
early development of the telephone system in tJtie 



United States is an example that libraries are tend- 
ing to emulate. Insjtitutions' with their own com- 
puters have developed a variety. ^of routines that 
in most cases have limited applications beyond 
their own boundaries. Similar to the early telephone 
installations each institution has deemed it neces- 
sary, because there have been few alternatives open 
to them, to build their own system rather >^han 
relying on a broad based utility dedicated to^ serv- 
ing all and optimizing communication. by arrivmg 
at some common and acceptable standards. The 
concept of :,a. computer utility for the library com- 
munity is a good one which needs support, and 
such a broad based utility dedicated to carrying 
out mariy librgry operations needs to be*developed. 
iyiany benefits would be derived from such an ef- 
fort. As an example, one can visualize regional 
ceriters containing a variety of library fijps and 
data bases. A file of periodical holdings 'of many 
libraries, could be accessible by means of remote 
terminals.,. The utility would identify items needed 
.for interlibrary loan, gerierate the lending and bor- 
rowing notices, 1<eep track of and balance the in- 
terlibrary loans within the system and generate 
sufficient data that might lead td a more ra[tional 
basis for developing research collections. There 
are countless other applications. Perhaps the most 
.promising possibility is the prospect for making 
library respurces more readily available to, a larger 
community of users. This will be particularly im- 
portant if libraries^are to ^meet their obligations 
to their own and other institutions whicti are en- 
tering a period which will see innovation and .ex- 
perimentation and ne^ demarids placed on their 
services. The library in its present form .of or- 
ganization wfth the prospect for static" sMPf^brt will 
"fcje^unable to^espond to these changes. The al- . 
terRatives that are open' suggest solutions that go < 
beyond the resources of any single institution. Li- 
braries must not only employ ^existing technology 
on a broad cooperative basis but must also plan 
and organize with the same principles in mind. Tl]a 
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^proposal considered by the Association of Re- 
search Libraries that would in effect create a cor- 
poration composed of major libraries is a move 
in thiJ direction. Corporate library planning to be 
successful might ultimately require the corporation 
to hold. some form of tjtle to the resources , of 
member institutions who^^ would have ^curatoifat 
rights in return for which there would be a cimi- 
mitment"by^e corporation for long-term support 
of the collection and staff. There would also be 
an obligation on the part of a member library that 
it woUld ,make its resources available to a wide 
community qt users. 

f 

The National Commission on Libraries and In- 
formation Science can play a sicjnificant role in 
bringing abqut ^ome of these' changes.^ There are 
many bther issues it might possibly consider, given 
adeqimte support and tfe necessary^resc)iirc6s. 
Th^se issues are complex and' of a nature that 
ma^be difficult to resolve since they bear or funda- 
rftental questions involving institutioDS, personnel 
ancf^mapy segments of society that have a yital 
stake in iha gatieration, transmittal and utilization* 
of info^rnatton and knowledge, the mainsprings 9f 
our^drganized society. The library is only one 
of this larger domain which inclxides the pub- 



lishing industry, professional societies, govern- 
mental agencies and of course a very diverse user 
population. The National Commission on Libraries 
and InfoYmation Science wilt ultimately have to in- 
vesti'gate the nature and extent of these relation- 
ships and assess their effectiveness. It is clear 
that new patterns of organization and a realign- 
ment of some of these relationships may be needed. 
Libraries cannot on their own effect any Changes 
in the publication mduetry or influence the policies 
of the professional socielies and government agen- 
cies which have a vital bearing on the library com- 
munity. The acceleration in the rate of increase of 
publications, the format and representation of the 
material (microform, full size copy), the question^ 
of copyright and the issues related to the applica- 
tion of various 1orms of technology in libraries are 
only 9 few of the matters that need to be investi- 
gated. .The library community needs some global 
plans whitih will only come about through a series 
of studies •involving many of the above mentioned 
components. The Commission needs a broad based 
approach to this area before it recommends new 
directions. This series of hearings and meetings 
with people in the field is' very sound and suggests 
that" the Commission is dedicated to measuring 
•the many dimensions of this complex problem. 
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Webster College is a relatively small (1000 un- 
dergraduate and 600 graduate students), private 
institution located in Webster Groves, Missouri, a 
suburb of St. Louis. Our recent history helps to 
identify us as highly innovaitive and future-oriented 
both in curriculum and institutional planning. 

One of the first actions of that recent histoiy 
was the nearly unprecedented unification of the 
collections find services of our library with those 
of Eden Theological Seminary in a new building ad- 
jacent to our campus but constructed by Eden on 
seminary property. Since the collection at Eden 
was highly specialized and had been developed for 
graduate education, it did not duplicate to any great 
degree the more'dFverse collection of Webster Col- 
lege which« had' been developed for undergraduate 
instruction covering many disciplines. The chief 
•advantages of the union were in more effective use 
of space and personnel, a fiscal advantage in the 
expenditures for reference materials and periodicals 
and the opportunity to plan more effectively for the 
use of media and technological advances related 
to libraries. 

I provide this institutional note to indicate that 
some of the recqmmendations I will rnake grow out 
of experience with nontraditional approaches to 
library services. That federal support would qreatly 
enhance the developnjent of such mriovative prac- 
tices I aissume is a *'given" in these hearings. The 
problem is the organization of the support. For 
your consideration, I make the following sugges- 
tions: 

.t) President Nixon when he signed S. 1519 
noted hi§ reservation to forming the Comnriission as 
the federal government. Recent Citanges in the 
branch and said that he ^ould prefer to havie the 
Commission functioning within the Departinent of 
Health, Education and Welfare, His reasons seem to 
m<e valid and I would urge theu Commission to 
consider a recommendatiori for a change in strub- 
ture. , 

2) The President's reservation is directly re- 



lated to my next point. The section of Title ll-A of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 which providejl 
for Basic Grants to libraries making application 
and promising matching funds was a most useful 
piece of legislation for the library of the small 
liberal arts college. This allovyed growth in the 
collection but committed the institution as well as 
the federal government. Recent changes in the 
guidelines of this program have el irhinated institu- 
tions such as ours from this support. We cannot 
be describee^ as a "developing" institution .and 
funds are being allocated to institutions falling into 
that catpviorv. The liberal arts institution is further 
eliminsited by the jstructures of the guidelines since 
most of us concentrate on teaching and cannot 
qualify as "research" institutions. One solution for 
this dilemma would be to increase the funds for 
colleges operatihg iii consortia, a practice now lim- 
ited to the Special Purpose Grants under Title II^A. 
A footnote to this comment tak^ the form of a plea 
'for the simplification of the Application forms for 
these funds* Colleges the size o^he one I represent 
7ind that they cannot divert administrative time to' 
the preparatiorl of the forms and thus lose-some 
possible help by default. 

3) Technological advances within the informa- 
tion sciences are Coming with ^uch speed and at' 
such high cost that most liberal arts colleges have 
been overwhel(ned. The innovative small college 
is probably the most receptive i^nstitution for the 
immediate application of these *methods1o the learn- 
ing process but the evaluation and the co^ mitigate 
sfgajnst this implementation. Federal support aimed 
at easing this situation would Jj^ highly desirable. 
Such materials as hriicrofilriltd books and the 
necessiary equipment for use might save institu- 
tions in construction costs; computer terminals al- 
lowing information transfer and retrieval might make 
library consortia a, reality without'-concern for geo- 
graphical factors. 

4) Most liberal arts colleges have been at the 
forefront in extending library services to include 
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W new media. This dimension is expensive and 
frequently involves materials which are congenital- 
ly obsolescent. The eclucational value is, hpwever, 
undeniable. All libraries could use support for 
equipment and materials related to the TV cassette, 
cable TV, film making and audio-recording. This 
is another area where consortium activity might be 
used as an instrument pf evaluation in the consider- 
atidn of proposals. Titje Vl-A of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 offers opportunity for proposals re- 
lated to media but the guidelines_:^call for such 
specificity regarding use <ttiat library uses are by 
nature excluded. . \ 

5) The training of personnel for the achieve- 
ment of professional degrees in library ^science has 
been given considerable attention over the past few 
years but little or no attention has been given to 
in-service training of nonprofessionals or the up- 
grading of professionals with knowledge beyond 
the perimeters of the information sciences. The 
Missouri State Library has, recently, involved the 
professional staffs of the public libraries in vyeek- 
long institutes covering a wide range of topics. The 
objective of the institutes was to stimulate the staff 
members to a new awareness of contemporary 
thought and social concern. Only tangentially were 
the institutes concerned with new acquisitions or 
new services. The concept was one of making the 
library a focal point in each community for contin- 
uous learning and the librarian an able and knowl- 
edgeable- guide. 
* This concept should be fostered , by more sub- 



stantial' federal support and extended to include 
librarians from the public and private 'schools and 
special libraries. Ideally the state library offers the 
best possibility for centralizing such in-service train- 
ing and such an assignment would strengthen the 
network of information services within each of the 
states. \ 

While I am on the subject of training for library 
staffs, I might also note that most libraries are 
being staffed by nonprofessionals while thoroughly 
trained librarians are t&king other kinds of positions 
in order to find employment. This paradoxus the . 
result of low level financing for library staffs. Pro- 
fessionals rightly assume that they should be paid 
salaries commensurate with their training and li- 
braries can't afford them! Some method of meeting 
this dilemma — and as a consequence improving 
the community information, services — might well 
be the item of first priority, for the Commission. 

6) Finally, my rn^ny friends among librarians 
are urging the continuafion and intensification of 
the "cataloging in publications" project. This serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress would save countless 
hours of work and considerabfe sums of money for 
the libraries of the country. As a user of the library 
its advantage to me would be to shorten the time 
between a" book's arrival at the library and its avail- 
ability on the shelf. 

This has been a shotgun type of report, scatter- 
ing a variety of ideas, but.l shall be happy to expand 
upon them if this would be useful to the Commis- 
sion. - 
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Your invitation for me to submit any concerns 
that I may have for library and information devel- 
opment on $;.natior^al scale is appreciated. Much 
of what follows represents ideas which I have ex- 
pressed previously, though perhaps with a differ- 
ent impetus. Anyway, here they are for what they 
are worth. 

-Hibraries have become so overwhelmed with the 
idea of bigness that they are wasting thousands of 
dollars of the public's funds. This fact stems large- 
ly from a perennial disregard for some common 
sense practices which mal<a bettdr use of the funds 
they have at their disposal. Though ^not alone in 
their rampant display of ignorance in the handling 
of moniBy placed at their'^ disposal, this is no ex- 
cuse for their guilt. - 

A major area of fiscal responsibility may be 
found in most libraries in the number of staff mem- . 
bers employed. New techniques for the measure- 
ment of worl< loacj and individual efficiencies are 
virtually ignored in many instances, la others, the 
under utilization of talent results from institutional" 
failure to insist that professional librarians produce 
on a professional ^leveL Academic training and 
abilities are ignored, even when demanded by the 
teaching faculty. Though too little attention has 
been given to the measurement of academic con- 
tributions of teaching faculty, almost nothing has 
been done to measure the effectiveness of librari- 
ans. It seertis to matter very, little that a patron 
receives inferior assistance from a librarian, or 
that continuous learning and professional activi- 
ties are not in evidence. A library degree seems 
to be the major consideration for the employment 
of librarians. ^ 

A second area of fiscal irresponsibility' occurs 
in the failure of librarians to develop methods and 
techniques of cooperative buyfag .arid sharing of 
resources. Most any library director wifl readily 
admit that it is impossible to gather ail of the 
boQics being published in areas covered by his 
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college or university. They will also admit that the 
bufl< of the books purchased in a given year are 
seldom, if ever, used. Multiply this by the number 
of institutions in a state or region, each of which 
is bent on acquiringVvaluable bool<s for its col- 
Ijection and you wiH realize that often one or two 
copies of a given bool< within a particular locality is 
sufficient. Such coilections as the Verhandlungen 
of the German Reichstag, this U.S. War Depart- 
ment's Record of the Rebellion, or Qu6rard^s La 
Franqei Littiralre may lool< good on the shelves of 
a library, but unless there is a genuine demand for 
them on campus, there is no. reason why one set 
could not be shared by several institutions. It is 
the sharing of resources which I believe needs to 
be emphasized in order to make more materials 
.available without the unnecessary duplication now 
prevalent.. 

Librarians have written and spoken many words 
in recent years about Jibrary cooperation but very . 
little has: been done about it. Since the training 
of library personnel has taken on the appearance 
of being more sophisticated, college and univer- 
sity administrators have tended to leave tlie op- 
erations within the hands of library, directors. Yet, 
they do not have the voice . or the corjtacts to get 
something done about the problem,. They do not 
have the ear of board mism bers or legislators, and 
presidents have td Weigh library requests against 
all of the other demands being made. Since there 
is little tendency for higher educational institu- 
tions to work coo^Deratively, they are almost totally 
unaware of the advantages of library cooperation 
beyond interlibrary loan. 

All of ?hr? ^bove rernarks are made to lay the 
framework for my proposal. I would like to see the 
Naticfinal Commission become involved with pro- 
posed legislation on the. national level which would 
really force sucji cooperation. This problem would 
h£|ye to be approached on more than one level, how- 
ever, since librarians have to be convinced that 
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enormity and effectiveness do not necessarily go 
together. Too many librarians are concerned with 
^he number of staff members under their, control 
or the number of books and periodicals acquired 
onran annual basis/ Unfortunately, we have not 
been forced to think enough about getting the most 
from our tax dollars while providing for maximum 
service to the patron. 

• Experimental approaches to this problem might 
be the availability of "seed money'' to establish 
communication systems between libraries that work. 
The utilization of {already developed) equipment for 
the transference of images over long distances 
should also be encouraged. Pressures brought upon 
the U.S. Congress to keep transportation of library 
books and materials at minimal levels would also 
be to the advantag^jTscholars and libraries. 

Technology iaf^Tow ready to provide th^ average 
television owner with equipment fot using video- 
tapes. Combining our long-existent cpncern with 
the talking book and considering the large audience 
we are not presently reaching, I believe that the 



Natiooal Commission, if concerned with this pos- 
sibility, could bring this new dimension to library 
services. Such a program could have many as- 
pects. Prospective mothers could borrow video- 
tapes which would provide information on prenatal 
care. Young mothers could qheck the development 
*of young children from programs designed for chil- 
dren at various stages of development. Important 
ETV .programs could be replayed at will to provide 
ample study by classes ^or individuals. 

In summary, I believe that the National Com- 
mission can provide a great service to libraries and 
to the nation as a whole if it becomes concerned 
with interlibrary cooperation at all levels, with the 
focus on acquisition of important materials oh a 
state or regional level, similar to the Farmington 
Plan, but wrth improved access capabilities. En- 
couragement by the National Commission would 
give impetus to efforts on the state level to im- 
prove situations as they now exist and to provide 
even better service without tontinuousfy having 
to operate with top-heavy staffs. 
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Librarian 
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The Commission has^ indicated it would be in- of simple listings. Lthinl< that this is being funded \ 

terested in my connrrf$Hts frorO/She standpoint of through the Missouri State Library and the St. Louis 

the "special library In th^ HTi.etropolitah area." Put)lic Library. The output will, be available for pur- 

The special library that J serve reports to an chase. The last cooperative effort of this type was 

industrial firm and consequently is funded by and begun about 1964, not updated,* and is quite in- 

primarily serves its employees in the field of re- adequate by how. Since the emphasis of this Com- 

search jaiid business, oriented to the company's mittee is from the academic standpoint, not all II- 

procliidt interests, which are specialized. The pub- brarians agree in priority of action. A scrip system. 

I|e^ may use our library by request, and other librar- of payment of interlibrary loan copies is also in 

./fes. — public, academic, and special. — are served use but as yet my library does not us© It. 

/ through interlibrary loan. We do not charge for re- The largest pressing nedd on a national Iqvel, 

quested interlibrary loan copies. • that encompasses all types of libraries is reference 

As President of the Greater St. Louis Chapter, copying with respect to the copyright law. Unless 

. SLA, I brought your request to the Chapter's Board liberal changes are made, the sharing of vital >e- 

, for comments, and received none. In fact, I have , searcfv information will be curtailed; one library 

had to search to really identify locally "a pressing cannot "hold" for another, unless copies can be 

need." The libraries in. our area cooperate well; made. In some case&our library has be^n denied 

we shaire resources gjid users. We receive good interlibrary loan requests and the informatipn be- 

cooperation from libraries all over the country. came unobtainable. The lending library would not * 

Some of our area needs have been recently send the onginfal source and they were forbidden to 

identified and studied 43y the Committee on Library -send copies. However, the . emphasis should not 

Cooperation of the Higher Education Coordinating ^^e on the frustrated librarian, who is simply an 

Committee (HECC) of Metropolitan St,. Louis. Mr. jntermediary, but on Jhe frustrated research worker, 

John C. Abbott, Dii;ector, Lovejoy Library, Southern who is actually denied access to vital information. 

Illinois University, Edwardsville, IINnois, is Chairman The law as it stands does not serve thq originator 

of this Committee with four subcommittees which of the researclj; it serves only the publisher of that 

cover automation, resources, personnel and tr-ain- research worl<. In many cases the researcher pays 

ing, and users services. The group has given all to have his research published and he pays for 

librarians in the greater St. Louis area a chance to reprints; he cannot copy or release his own work 

participate voluntarily in future group courses of without obtaining the publisher's permission. His 

action. As part of a questionnaire to establish the only compensation is in recognition of his work and 

extent of interest, they listed 34 possible ways in in working with other researchers whose work he 

which all libraries \r\ the area might like to cooper- must be able to study. * 

ate, and they have Invited response and suggestions. Recently it took three weeks to obtain permission 

They are embarking currently on a new, expanded from the publisher in Massachusetts to copy a paper 

Directory of Libraries ir) t tie St. Louis Area, which covering original work-by one of our research staff 

was begun originally by the Special Libraries Chap- in St. Louis. Perhaps published research mforma- 

ter, and are also now beginning a new union list of tion should not be copyrighted, so' that it could be 

serials by computer otjtput which would be keipt readily shared. Perhaps scientific journals, as dis- 

up-to-date by supplements and editions, and would tinauiched from other publications such as books,/ ^ 

include one-line holdings of local libraries instead should be excepted from l\)e copyright law because 
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the bulk of copying arises from journals. By show- 
ing the symbiotic relationship of the research work- 
er to the publisher, a positive proposal along these 
lines from this Commission could be very helpful. 
In the past thirty years I have seea great strides 



made in overcoming inadequacies in providing ade- 
quate library and informational services to all users. 
I am sure this Commission has^^the leadership to 
identify and to. correct existing inadi^quacies and I 
wish you sudcess. 



GENE MARTIN 
^ Director 

^ Daniel Boone Regional Library 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Missouri is predominantly a rural state with two 
^ajor population centers, St. Louis and Kansas 
City. Since 1946, the major emphasis upon develop- 
ment of public library service in Missouri has been 
through the creation of larger units of service, i.e., 
contractual arrangements between two or more gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions which provide for the shar- 
►ing^of library resources. • 

The above emphasis has resulted in the creation 
of "regional libraries" which have been able to 
provide^better service than could anV of the member 
units acting upon its own. Development has include* 
ed the strengthening of three libraries within the 
sftate (Kansas City Public Library, St. Louis Public 
Library and the Missouri State Library) to serve as 
major resource libraries whose collections are made 
available on a loan basis to all pther public libraries 
in the state. 

« The major problems facing all libraries in Mis- 
souri — public, school and college — is one of 
finances. In Missouri statutory limitations place a 
limit upon the rate of piibllb library taxation which 
can be voted upon the local level. Thjs Jimitation 
has been in effect for over twenty years. As a result, 
a major portion of public libraries in the state are 
being strangled by the limitation. Attempts have 
been made — and will continue to" be made to 
have this limifetion legislatively removed. 

Library Service and Construction Act funds have 
undergirded all public library development — and 
particularly building — in this state in the last ten 
years. The money has served as the nucleus for 
1 progressive development and for the redirection of 
library service ehiphases. 

The library public is increasinq and with th'^' 
increase comes a diversification of demands and 
needs on the part of the various segments of that 
public. Where a library twenty years ago provided 



"standard" services such as book loans, the library 
today is faced with providing a myriad of services 
which no other organization exists to provide. 

.Societal emphases in the areas of aging, the 
und,erprivneged, the handicapped, prison inmates, 
etc., all have their effect upon the services which a 
library is expected to provide in the seventies. The 
developnjent of any of these areas of service — 
aging, for example — requires materials resources 
and a knowledgeable staff able to utilize those ma- 
terials. The demand is there, but the library is un- 
able to meet it adequately. 

In an era when the citizen Rebels against in- 
creased, taxes Tor academic purposes, whether this 
be on the elementary or university level, the first 
area to be cut is that serving as .an educational 
blanket for the academic institution, the institutii|pal 
library. Students, thus frustrated by the academic 
institution, turn to the public library. Their frustra- 
tion may be increased because the demand they 
make is.simply thrown, into the general pot as the 
public library fitfully struggles to do a little bit for 
everyone but little of real significant for anyone. 

In past years, public libraries have been accused 
of a "head in the sand" reaction to the winds of 
change. That day is past. Public libraries are fac- 
ing hpad-in to that Wind now and the result may be 
crippling both to the institution and to it^, patrons. 
When a public library — or any public service ihsti- 
tuition — r Is required suddenly to be all things to all 
peonle and is provided with just a little more than 
nothing to accomplish that task, something will 
have to give. 

Most public libraries are ready, willing and able 
to carry out their share of the common bargain. 
Unless increased siipport of a financial nature on' 
all levels (national, state and local) is forthcoming, 
the effort will be a fruitless one. 
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VIRGIl, F. MASSMAN 
Executive Director 

The James Jerome. H5II Reference Library 
* St. Paul, Minnesota 
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The everyday, general library needs of the vast 
majority of Americans are reasonably well met by 
libraries. (I am using libraries in the broad sense 
to' include all sources of information.) However, 
many people in remote areas and students arfcl 
•faculty members Jn many small colleges ,.in the 
United States for all practical purposes have, vir- 
tually/no access'to what can legitimately be called 
librafy service. Similarly, and certaiinly as impor- ^ 
tant, even in the larger libraries advanced research^ 

/ needs of a sizable portion of both the business- 
industrial world and the academic world are often 
met at only a marginal or less than marginal level 

' of adequacy. 

To resolve these problems we must asl< some 
•basic questions. How do many of the "small pub- 
/lic libraries and small libraries in educational insti- 
tutions fit into the total library structure? Would 
an attempt to bring thenri to a minimal level of 
adequacy require an undue amount of money, and 
would the potential benefits warrant the cost? 
Would it be better to use financial resources in 
some other way? On the other hand, those li- 
. braries whjch have the resources to be able to 
contribute substentiafly to the information needs^ 
of their own communities and the communities'" 
outside of their normal boundaries need special 
assistance to mal<e it possible for them to be able 
-to extend their services to a larger public. 

What we need Is a carefully planned system of 
library cooperation beginning with consortia at 
the local leveJ (such as, the Cooperating Libraries 
in Consortium which includes the Hill Library and 
seven private college libraries in Paul and 
Minneapolis), state cooperative systems involving 
all types of libraries, then seven or eight tegional 



systems (distributed on the basis of both popula- . 
tion and geography), and finally a truly compre- 
hensive collection at the Library of Congress (with 
a duplicate collection at St. Louis, Kansas City, 
or Denver, both for the sake of preservatior\ for 
historical purposes and to provide better giBographi- 
cai access). . ^ - 

The local, state, regional, and national points 
in the networl< are necessary to guarantee expedi- 
tious and effective access to an increasingly com- 
prehensive range of information resources. 

Implementing such a program obviously will 
require^ecjeral funding because we cannot expect 
the major academic or public libraries to dissipate 
their resources by serving people outside of their 
normal boundaries nor can we expect the states 
to fund library service at the regional level. 

Naturally such a plan will require a careful and 
detailed analysis of (1) where resources should best 
be located, (2) the depth and range of information 
resources needed at each level within the network, 
and (3) the best avenues to insure expeditious chan- 
nels of communication. Obviously such a system 
will also require an intelligent, informed, imagina- 
- tive, and dedicated staff. • 

To* summarize briefly, we need a comprehen- 
sive plan for insuring access to a wide range of 
library resources. This plan must include a careful 
study of information needs at all levels; it must be 
a plan based on a rational analysis rather than on 
parochial interests; it must encompass all types of 
.JibraVies; it must provide for* increasingly compre- 
hensive coverage at the local; $tate, regional, and 
national level; and it will require federal support. 
It can be done. It must be done. 
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JAMES J. MICHAEL 

S^. Louis Publrc Library' 
St. Louis, Missouri 



. - STATEMENT 

Prepared for the 
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It was'with a great deal of interest and excite- 
ment that I received your invitation to submit writ- 
ten testimony for consideration prior to the regional 
hearing of the' National Commission on Libraries 
, and Information Science. I was interested in ob-^ 
taining more information about the work of the Na- 
fTonal Commission which was suppHed in your 
letter to me. I was interested also in reading Presi- 
dent Nixon's remarks about the importance of li- 
braries and information centers and about his hopes 
for the commission. I was excited because I strong- 
ly believe in the role that libraries have played and 
the potential role of libraries in our great free so- 
ciety. Since I am a librarian working in a public 
library in a metropolitan area^ my remarks are 
directed primarily to that institution. 

1. The .publiQ library is an important institution 
in our free country. This country was founded on 
the belief that people have both the ability and 
*right to govern themselves. In order for a people 
to properly govern themselves there must be a 
knowledge of and access to resources, and one of 
the important resources to which people must have 
access is information. In a pluralistic society the 
informational needs of people are staggering. These 
informational needs are niet in a variety of ways, 
sudh as radio, television, newspapers, magazines. 
Since, however, we encourage people to be in- 
formed and to make up therr own minds, people 
need information not only on current issues, but 

, they need to develop a sense of history and con- 
tinuity with the past which will help them pr^epare 
for the. future and make decisions for the future 
that will be in their own best interests. There is no 
institution in this country that can better meet these 
informational needs and permit freedom of access 

• to information than the public library. ^ 

2. The public library is a free institution in a 
free society in that fees are not required to use the 
resources. But the public library is free also in the 
sense that it permits freedom of access to informa- 
tion. The public library does not ask why an in- 
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dividual wants this information, if he is qualified 
to use it, whether or not he understands what he 
has read, whether or not he agrees with what he 
ha s read, r«r does it eve^i ask whether or not the 
individual can read. The public library puts people 
in touch with the past, keeps them up to date with 
the developments of the present, and provides ideas . 
and alternatives for the future, The whole idea of 
the availability and accessibility of information and 
ideas is essential to a free society. The public li- 
brary is a most Important institution in maintaining 
that freedom. 

3. The public library is also a stabilizing influ- 
ence in a community. Most people do not use the 
public library, but the support public/fibraries have 
received even from the non-using ppWip is an in- 
dication that public libraries are-neuessary^for'the 
cultural, intellectual, educational and recreational 
life of a community. Most communities are willing 
to support a public library and are not willing to 
give it up even though the majority is not actively 
using that public library. 

4. The public library will never be all things to 
all people. For some, however, it is everything, 
and it could be something to more people. (Library 

^senl^ice to the blind and physically handicapped, 
for example.) Some people do not need the public 
library and still others do not want it. There are 
literate, upward-mobile who can easily bypass the 
public library as an essentia] source of culture, 
information, and education. There are those for 
whom the public library is essential, such as the 
poor, the aged, the homeboiind/ the uneducated 
and the under-educated. The poor cannot buy 
books aind subscribe to magazines and newspa- 
pers, and cannot involve themselves in the higher 
education opportunities in the country^ They need 
the public library. 

Although libraries have in the past been reason- 
ably effective in responding on a personal basis 
to those usingjhe resources and facilities of public 
libraries, th§ public library Meeds Jo be more dili- 



gent in responding to the needs of people on a 
one-to-one basis. The aged, because of small re- 
tirement income, immobility, fear of moving out of 
their home or apartment, need personal attention. 
The Right fo Read program is not simply the right 
of every individual to» develop the skill of reading, 
but is also the right to know, to be informed, to 
b$ educated, to grow intellectually, and to grow 
personally^' Since newspapers and television and 
radio are not able to respond on a one-to-one 
basis to the inquiring mind and seeking mind, the 
role the public library in the Information and 
education fields must be developed. The public 
library must learn to be more responsive to in- 
dividual informational, educational, and recreatiojpal 
needs. 

The city of St. Louis has 100,000 illiterate and 
functional illiterate. These people have- a right to^ 
learn to read and to be educated and to have ac- 
cess to the cultural, intellectual and economic re- 
sources of thisL country. The public library, as an 
old, established,' operating institution in metropoli- 
tan areas can play an important role in helping 
people to share in the richness of our society. The 
public library cannot solve the economic, racial, 
educational problejms of a community, but it is one 
of the important institutions involved in solving those 
problems. ■ ^ , 

5. Public library service must b6 primarily sup- 
ported by its own community. The public library 
must learn to exploit its own potential as informa- 
tion, education, and recreational centers in its given 
community. Lack of funds on the part of a public 
library is no excuse for inactivity. Every public li- 
brary- in this country has money and its own local 
funding possibilities. Public libraries must learn to 
change, to meet people where they are, and to help 
people solve the probi elms that they face. When 
public libraries are, in fact, meeting the needs of 
their particular communities, they will receive the 
necessary local funding for a meaningful and con- 
tinued operation. 

6. To help, howeverrstully exploit the potential, 
of the public library system in this country, it is also 
essential that state and federar governrrlents help 
support the public libraries in two ways. First, state 
and federal governments should encourage and 
promote the public library system in this country 
by challenging the thinking of the library profes- 
sion, library educators, and actual and potential 
library users. The President, congressional .leaders 
and ^governmental bureaus should be aware of the 



historic Vole^ and the potential rQle' of the public 
libraries in this country. It was most encouragirig 
to read the President's remark in signing S1519 
when he said, "Libraries and information centers 
are among our most precious national resources. 
Americans from all walks of life look to these in- 
stitutions when they wish to expand theiro knowl- 
edge and wisdom beyond their own life experi- 
ences." This kind of encouragement and support 
must be fostered and encouraged among govern- 
mental officials. 

Second, state and federal governments have a 
broader tax base than that available to local gov- 
ernment. Seed monies and development monies are 
necessary for the full exploitation of library serv- 
ice ^to communities. Federal help is needed to en- 
courage, promote and establish greater interlibrary 
cooperation. Federal help is needed to more fully 
establish the Library of Congress as a national li- 
brary and to more fully develop Library of Congress 
as a central processing service for all libraries. 

Federart support is needed for the development 
of public libraries as an ins^Tti^tiony^ncouraging 
and promoting self study and higPter education. 
Colleges and universities throughout the country 
are beginning to grant credit by examination and 
exteVnal degrees as an alternative to the traditional 
formal educational process. Someone is going to 
have to help indi^viduals prepare for credit by ex- 
'amination and for ext^jmal degrees, when those in- 
dividuals are not able^!)r whatever reason, to be- 
come part of the traditional higher educational 
process. The one Institution in this co^jntry that 
has had a long history of promoting independent 
study is the public library. The public library sys- 
tem could become the independent study institu- 
tion in this country, cooperating with colleges and 
universities to 'help people ggin credits and/or a 
college degree, apart from the traditional higher 
educatipn which requires enrollment, and attend- 
ance at a particular campus! 

h.do not believe public libraries should be sup- 
ported by the federal governmenf. I fully believe 
that the communities must support their libraries, 
but those aspects of public library service that re- 
quire national cooperation and national develop- 
ment should receive both the encouragement and 
the financial support of the federal government. 
The federal and state governments of this free so- 
.ciety must encourage, promote and support the 
idea of an informed public. To support the- idea 
of art informed public is to support the public li- 
brary system throughout the country. 
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Miss Clara Lucioli, our Director of Professional 
Services, has asked me to respond to your request 
for written testimony. 

Cleveland Public Library serves the inner-city 
through its well developed system of branch li- 
braries; through its Urban Services Department 
which has "mini libraries" in a number of social 
agencies and experiments with other innovative 
types of services; and through its Outreach Serv- 
ices which include.Hospital and" Institutions Depart- 
ment (including Judd Fund Diyision serving the 
shut-ins), Brailfe and Talking Book Department, and 
Bookmobil^e and Extension Service. Through these 
various agencies of Outreach Services we try to 
reach the homebound of all ages, the hospitalized 
and socially institutionalized, the -^elderly in homes 
for the aged, nursing homes and subsidized hous- 
ihg, as well as those needing the specialized ma- 
terials available to people with visual and physical 
handicaps. 

To make this testimony more pointed, we will 
limit Qur rem^irks to services to the homebound, and 
to those with Visual and physical handicaps. If you 
wish us to testify in person, we will be happy to 
cooperate. » 

SERVICE TO THE HOMEBOUND 
HISYORY . 

Cleveland Public Library became a pioneer in 
the delivering of library service to the homebound 
in 1941, when a legacy of approximately $500,000.00 
was left to it for that specific purpose. Since that 
time, income on this amount has been made avail- 
ajDle each year as the library justified its budget 
for that purpose to the Cleveland Foundation which 
administers the fund, (n the early days, this amount 
was fairly adequate but as the service has grown 
and costs increased so tremendously, it is woe- 
fully inadequate, and rjnust be supplemented from 
the library's already overburdened general budget. 
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DELIVERY OF SERVICE ^ 

Judd Fund Diyision reaches the homebound in 
their own homes, in nursing homes and in homes 
for the aged, through a staff of professicmal^^gmST 
pre-professional librarians who travel throughout 
the city, reaching each person at least once every 
four weeks, using a small van truick. Pprsons are 
eligible if they expect to be homebound three 
months or more. 

The Division regularly receives referrals in a 
variety of ways: from visiting nurses who routine- 
ly let us. know of newly eligible clients, from the- 
Board of Education which nbttfies us when a child* 
is to receivfe the services of a home tutor, from 
our own hpspitaUibrarians when one of their patrons 
is able to leave but must still be homebound, from 
social workers, clergymen, friend^ and neighbors. 
In .institutipnalized situations, the librarians are 
made aware of newly admitted persons by their 
staff contact, 

SERVICE AREA . 

The Division jn 1971 reached 1,336 readers, of 
whom 60% were sixty years of age or older and 
16% were of school age. During the year 368. 
new readers (196 adults and 172 children) were 
added. At the end of the year the active readers 
totaled 674. These numbe/s include readers in 
their JhomeSj in almost all the nursing homes in 
Cleveland and in seven homes for the aged. 

We serve the homebound throughout Cleveland, 
and any one day's visits might include stops in a 
variety of neighborhoods. At the present time, a 
quick glance at the schedules shows' that ofjhe 
approximately 875 currently active readers, 150 of 
them live in our inner-city and of the 50 institu- 
tions being served, 14 of them are located there. 

EXTENT AND TYPE OF SERVICE 

In 1971, Judd Fund Division circulated 71,300 " 
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pieces of library service materials^ made 6,600 visit| 
to patrons, and gave 234 programs— largely films 
—attended by 3,470 persons. The recitatipn of fig- 
ures, however, does not do justice to the quality 
of work. Judd Fund Division gives individualized 
service to each patron; learning his interests and 
abilities, taking him a variety of reading materials 
from which he can choose what he wants (somtimes 
twenty or more on each visit), checking to learn 
if selections have been satisfactory, helping him 
develop his reading tastes, working with teachers 
and social, workers if indicated, keeping, complete 
records of what each reader has had so that there 
Is no duplication in selections. The. last point .is - 
important since many readers are patrons for many 
years: there are a number now receiving books who 
have been served by the Division for thirty yearis. 
The result of all this is that the service -me^ns a 
great deal to the patrpn: the mental stimulation 
and the ^contact and friendship with his personal 
librarian cah.be very important in his rehabilitation, 
or in warding pff the effects of aging. - 

BUDGETARY PROBLEMS 

Increased financial aid is imperativ/if the serv- ' 
ice is to develop to its full potentiaf.vWe feel we 
have the expertise and certainly have'the-desire 
to improve the quality and scope qf our work but 
cannot under present conditions. This year's grant 
is a holding one only, allowing for no development 
"^^yeTTtTs stiTI^10;O0a.0O under the minimum amount 
needed to cover the year's expenses. 

PLANS FOR EXPANSION OF SERVICE - 

1 — Our- prime hope is to give service every 
three weeks rather than every four weeks. We know^ 
from previous years' experiehce when we were able 
to maintain such a schedule, that this is much more 
satisfactory, but demands on our time and money 
have made it impossible. This would, of course, 
involve considerable additional staff and at least 
one more vehicle. 

2 — Be able to develop more programs — films, 
book talks and sharing, etc.— in homes for the aged 
and nursing homes. ^ * 

3 — Do .ffiore work with phonO discs and start 
work with cassettes. 

4 — Build up a much larger collection of books 
in large print, which are so satisfying for elderly 
patients. 



CONCLUSIOr|l [ (A 

Judd Fund service to ^hut-ins "is still ajmost 
unique in the country. In a city like Cleveland with 
a high percentage of elderly and homebound in the^ 
inner-city, it fills a definite r^ed from both a library 
and a social point of view. 

BRAILLE AND TALKING BOOK DEPARTMENT 

Cleveland Public Library provides; service 
through its Braille and Talking Book Department 
to the blind, visually and physically handicapped 
in northern Ohio, including. Columbus, as one of 
the fifty-one regional libraries for the blind*through- 
out the country. Service in the tnner-city is identi- 
cal to that in any part of the area, since all ma- 
terials — braille, talking books, open reel and cas- 
sette tapes, and books in large print-»^are. sent to 
the patron and returned by him free through the 
U.S. mail. 

ELIGIBILITY .FOR SERVICE 

No problems arise about eligibility for those 
Who are blind , pf who cannot see well enough to 
read ordinary print.j^but there is a great need to 
clarify "physical handicap." At present this re- 
fers to a person's inability to hold ordinary library 
service materials, or to the fact that he has a 
learning disability arising from functional disorders 
due to- brain damage. This eliminates the many 
persons who could benefit greatly from the talk- 
ing book program but cannot participate because 
their mental retardation is not caused by brain 
damage. . 

GROWTH OF THE PROGRAM 

This service has grown greatly since the change 
in the law which allows service to be given to the 
visually and physically handicapped as well as the 
legally blind. In 1971, for example, our Braille and 
Talking Book Department served a total of 7^845 
patrons, , an increase o|v^36% over 1970, and cir- 
culated 279,386 items, an increase of 15.5% over 
that same year. We anticipate a continual growth, 
as more local libraries, through demonstration talk- 
ing book machines and recordi received from* us, 
make their public aware of the service. 

FUNDING 

In Ohio, the formula of funding the regional 
libraries for the blind through aid from our State 
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Library is based on service rendered the previous 
year. With the steady increase in demand in re- 
cent years this has put a great drain on our local 
Library's finances: it does not support current 
needs or allow -for any growth factor. 

In 1971; state aid payments here were asjol lows:' 

For service to iheblmd and visually handicapped 

Base payi^ent (Cincinnati, the other . ^. 

regional libi'ary m Ohio receives a ^ 
liken^mount, despite a much lower 

circulation) • $15,000.00 

For services to 3,549 out-ofecounty 

readers ;@ 17.00 per capital , 60,333.00 



75,333.00 



For serWce^fo the physically handicapped . 

475 out-of-cou;ity readers (paid from 
-Title IV-B of the federal Library 
Services and Construction Act) @ 
17.00 per capita \ ■ 8,075.00 



$83,408.00 



However, during that year we served '4,823 out-of- 
county blind and visually handicapped, plus 763 
out-of-county physically Jiandicapped , readers. 
This means that Cleveland Public Library had to 
absorb the costs of these 2,512 addftional out-of- 
county readers plus that for 2,259 patrons in Cu- 
yahoga County. 

v: _ . ■ " .■ • ■ ■ ' 

LIBRARY SERVICE MATERIALS 

Most library service materials distrfbuted through 
this Department — books apd magazines in braille 
and talking book^cords— are furnished in, good 
supply t>y the Library of Congrerss. Inevitably, for 
the omnivorous reader, the 4,000 plus titles in" the : 
talking' book collection do not satisfy all needs.' 
Talking book machines themselves are readily avail- 
able free from distributing agencies. 

BooKs on open reel cassettes and tapes are re- 
ceived from the Library of Congress in limited dupli- 
cation. Demand for cassettes is increasing steadily 
despite the "fact that, for the most part, patrons 
must supply their own machines. To fill the re- 
questSj we must make our own duplicate cassettes,, 
buying the tapes through very limited gift funds. 

There is no provision made for the purchase - 
of books in large print, another category which is , 
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meeting a continually expanding need for persons 
with limited vjsionl Fortunately for patronsr of our. 
'regional library, Cleveland. Public Library's^collec- 
tion of books in large print, meant for tocal readers, 
is available 1o them through the- mail. 

EQUIPMENT 

Money is not available for purchase of necessary 
equipment. Because we have been fortunate 
enough to receiye considerable fupds from inter- 
ested'Citizens, vJe have been able through the years 
to buy some urgently needed iBquipment to keep 
this growing and vital service functioning reason- 
ably well. We* have,* for example, purchased sev- 
eral rotary files, open reel ancjl cassette duplicat- 
ing machinery. 

Currently we feel a great need to have' an Ap- 
pollo laser'beam reader that could be placed in 
our main library so that the tremendous wealth of 
reference materials there would be accessible to 
students and air others with very limiled vision. The 
cost of several thousand dollars is prohibitive, how- 
ever. Even a tvaille typewriter costing about $450,00 
— anjtem that would help greatly in conffhumcat- 
jng with our deaf-blind readers — is beyond our bud- 
get. • . ' ^ 

COMMUNICATION ^ V 

■ ^ ' ■ 

Direct communication with patrons> is of tre 
tnendous importance if we are to give optimum 
service to these people to^hom books "and other 
reading materials* are- even more jdmportant than 
* to the' sighted, non-handicapped person. Locally 
We and our readers do use the telephone freely and 
find it very satisfactory— but to do this in most of 
the 58 other counties we serve is expensive, in 
-terms of restricted fujids of reader^ and agency. 
Haviing WATS lines in and out would be a^reat 



asset. • ' 

^ Again, it would be rhost desirabie to^Jave enpugh* 
staff; and enough money ^or travel, for them to 
occasionally visit patrons' locally and to >pend more 
time with other libraries in our area which hope 
eventually to become* sub-regionals .in the system. 
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A regional Ijbrary for the blind is compje^hd 
expensive to administer: it part of the local li- 
brary, has close ties with ^nd responsibilities to 
the Library of Congress, anovmust work smoothly. 



^vyrth state ancJ .local agencies — governm'ental and 
vblurrteer — ^se/ving the bjind. * 

In additiori to the normal library routines, there 
"*is a tremendous amount of physical l^bqr involved, 
«. since most of the materials circulated — braille'* 
books and talkirrg books on di^cs— are bulky, heavy 
items. Approximately nine hundred of these items 
"go out each working day and. a like' number return, 
that same day. This alone requires a stall of ship- 
^ping clerks. ' . 

. %d serve patrons best, the Department must 
keep careful records of readers' interests and ma- 
terial they have had, so that there Is no duplica- 
tion. This again is a/ time-cVnsuming operation. 
Af^^ present time, the. Department is concerting 
its records to u§e vyith a mini;computer so that hope- 



fully we can have "complete confrpl of circulation 
' records. ^ . ^ . y 

With the present,funding, always a year behind 
our current needs, it is not possible to hire suffi- 
cient staff t6 keep up with thfe volume of^the work 
and maintain the standards of service that we want 
1o give arid that our patrons rightfully expect. 

CONCLUSION ^ ; \ . 

Service' to the visually and physically handi- 
capped readers is a well-organized service that is 
vitally important to a isegment of the population 
who are very depend^t on it for recreation, men- 
tal stimulation \and the^maintenance of contact 
wit^ the world of ideas. If- it is to meet its ever 
expanding potential for service, it needs more fund- 
ing, with -standards th^twill allow for equai growth 
in the' various s^tetes. _ 



CHARLOTTE S. MITCHELL 
Director 

Library Resources and Services 
. Miles Laboratoriesf Inc. 
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- Thank you for your invitation to submit testimon^i^ 
for the regional hearing conducted by the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science. 
I appreciate the opportunity to. Comment on the 
problems of special libraries and their users. 

There have already been many important gener- 
al statements made about the needs and thej^rob-^ 
lems facing the libraries and information services 
of the jiation: I do not wish to merely repeat whaV. 
ha^ been said though I support and agree with 
them. 

Fjlather I wish to present some more specific 
problems that I see .both from niy own indUistrfal 
situation and from my association with other special 
Ifbraries in the indepth indexina and organizatfon of 



example I c»irt;ite the use of our Miles Library files 
on various aspects of the pharmadeutical-chemical 
industry for research \^r/k as well as teaching 
material by the, faculty^and graduate students of 
Notre Dame •University^oU'r close' neighbor. 

Although these libraries are of considerabls;^ 
value to their parent prganizatipns as well as to^ 
others outside, their existence is frequently threat- 
eried^by^ flucjtuations ii5;the economic climate of 
their supporting ''group and. have sometimes ^ been 
eliminated, on this- basis and the collection dis- 
persed 0/ left to gather dust. - 

With the excd^ion of the large, nationally known 
governftiental oro^brganizational libraries there is 
riot^SSfffcient'^knowleidge of the importance of these 



ters,- l wish|ilsot6 point out some^"^ activities in this^P®^'^'* indeptfr.collections. Neither the parent 
region, which are contributing to solutions .on one'^'i*^9^"'2ati9ns or the library community has fqlly 



hand, ancj creating probJeims on the other. 

ThQse problem areas relate to th&^ pl^ce of 
specialo libraries iii Ihe^ national netWorl^ systems^ 
the problems of their use as sources of inforrtiation 
t and the rea^ization of benefUts by special Ji&raries 
from nStionaUor regional prqgrams "already estab- 
Jished for the ^quisitjon, or*gahizatfon .ahd« retrieval 
of informatioji m|tefials,ir?! all "formats. 
' " " ^ ■*■ 

Recognition of Special Library Resources 

■ ■* , ✓ 

The^rbwth in jiupitJer of special libraries in 
recent years 'has followed the realization by in- 
dustries *and^/6ther* organizations of the need for; 
organized and/avapable jriformation to further t'heir 
goals, ^heae libraries tiaveMraditionally collected 
5hd preserved' extensive inTorrnation in their special 
subject'.areas'^greater; in scope and intensity than 
other Jil?rari^s? ^^T+iay^ -surpass large research 
libraries in thjp indepth ihdexifig and organization of 
the' inforjprfa^offTin JheirjcC^ Much of this 

informaitoh i§ the type v^liich is frequently discarded^ 
^s ephemp'^^'by pther/.nbrarjes, but which, never- 
thelei^g, s^ryes'or iJ^n^serve as a valuable resourc^ 
for. rese^rcrt^« o^^ stu^ijss. As a -typical 
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^recognized the |^t they sh^ld play in local region- 
al and natipriaL plaTihing for library resources and 
services. -Thefjr have t^ndefd to be outside the main- 
stream of iTbrajsy^^tivities and probleims. ' 

. it is hoped that the work of the National Com- 
mission iM^libraries'^and Informatidn" Science will 
result in moi^participatiqh by special libraries in 
cooperative p[anmn^j/^6H^ in network 

opera^ons a^ local, state, regional* and national 
levels so that they can ^^jontribute td.the overall 
program of meeting Ihe needs for library and infor- 
matjpn service nationwide.* ' " V - 

. It is encouraging that in Indiana' sqnrier^ffort-T 
has been made in thig^ direction. The Indiana. 
Library Studies' program, has produced a' Directory 
of f^nf>nml and S"6/ecf CollBciions. which' provides 
a gUid^ for other libraries in locating special infor- 
»mati6n wVien necessary. Th#*State Library has' also 
served as a referral center for reference service^ 
requested from all types and sizes of libraries in 
the state. The special libraries in tlje state hav^-v> 
also been included in pilof network progrartis and 
other activities generated by Ihe state library, in 
recent vears. - \ 
Hov\/iever, we have, also experienced the frus- 
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tration and exasperation . of spending staff time 
and money contributing to a statewide progriam of 
compiling a computerized serials data bank, which 
was then not compatible with the regionally plan- 
ned medical library serials data bank. Justification 
for developing a new input data supply could not 
be found. 

The influence of the Commission could be help- 
ful in preventing the proliferation of isolated cooper- 
ative efforts, that cannot be merged with larger 
programs Ip become part. of the national network 
system. 

Problems With Use of Special Library Resources 

Having esfablished the value of special library 
' collections and their. potential, we must recognize 
the problems of their avaifability and use when they 
are privately owned and supported. While many 
*such libraries are hospitable arid generous in serv- 
ice^to the occasional student or researcher seeking 
• special information, they are usually limited in 'the 
service they can provide, because of policy re- 
strictions or lack of. support for suffrcient staff from 
the pacerit ©rganit^ation. 

' To bring into and extend the use of these special 
resources in the national program of library serv- 
ice, efforts must be made to educate the policy^ 
setting 'groups controlling them on the contribution 
they can make through broader use of their librar- 
ies. This can be developed wilhin the concept of 
the growing awareness of social responsibility of 
^industry. / • . 

There must also be methpds. developed to 
support the cost for servicfe provided beyond vyhat 
could be considered economically fea^ib^e tfy 
a corporation. If is already common practice for 
university and research libraries .to charge in- 
dustries for library service: ^To the extent privately 
owned sfDecial libraries will freely and extensively 
provjde information and service not conveniently 
* available in publicly supported libraries, some 



remuneration must be established whether it be 
direct charges or tax benefit. Consideration of 
this question bylhe Gommission is essential. 

Problems in the Acquisition and Organization of 
Materials 

Another problem area for special libraries is 
the need^ for originail cataloging of much of their 
material. Many items, some of which are not cppy- 
righted, are not incfuded in the card production 
program or are so delayed in their inclusion that it 
is of no benefit This means th^ duplication of 
effort in classification cataloaflfeps still neces- 
sary, though we have long supporo^a the program 
th^t has eliminated the repetitive arlalysis and proc- 
essing .of ' bibliograf)hic data. We would urge, 
therefore, that the Commission direct its attention 
to the expansion of the LC cataloging program and 
al^ to the promotion and extension of more cat- 
aloging in source to cover more than standard text, 
monograph and trade pubfications. 

Special libraries share with others the need 
for improvement in methods for the location and 
acquisition of specific materials for their use/s. 
They suffer from the difficulties of finding^a specific 
item because of. the inadequacy of union catalog ac- 
tivities as well as the vagaries arid inefficiency of the 
U.S. mails. They often have the advantage^of using 
more sophisticated and costly means of securing 
'tliem, such as WATS, Telex, direct telephone Hnes, 
and facsimile transfer of printed documents. Many 
of them are already involved with advanced infor- 
mation systems using a variety of equipment.' In 
spite of this, we look to the improvement and 
standardization of equipment necessary .for the 
various forms of information now in our collections 
such as film, fiche, jcassettes, and magnetic tapes. 
We look also to the continuing progress in tech- 
nology application that will make information hand- 
ling and transfer systems within the economic 
reach of all libraries. 
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Library Systems 

1. University Wide 

Purdue has a system of regional campus librar- 
ies supporting the Instruction in Purdue courses 
over the state. These libiprte^are srhall in compari- 
son to the library in Lafayette. They are getting 
more independent all the time but they still support 
staff with offices in the general library of the parent 
campus. Requests from these campuses are given 
expedited service partly because we have a tele- 
phone system over the state, SUVON (State Uni- 
versity Voice Network). Indiana University has a 
similar and perhaps more complicated system with 
its statewi.de campuses. Due to slow mail service, 
prompt delivery of copy is sometimes a problem. 
Two or three types of delivery have been tried. 

2. Four State University Library System 

The universities have from the start had different 
missions. Indiana University has strong schools of 
Humanities, I\^u6ic, Medicine and Dentistry. Purdue 
has strong schools of Engineering, Agriculture, 
IHome Economics and Science. Ball State and Indi- 
aria State have long been strong in Education and 
have recently been gaining in other fields. The 
libraries have grown in the fields of specialization 
on each campus. ^ \/ 

Since 1969 the four state universities in Indiana 
have had a cooperative library agreement. All stud- 
ents (graduaite and undergraduate), faculty and staff 
may check out books from any other university by 
presenting a university I.D. card. Requests from 
universities are given expedited service. Some of 
these requests come, over the SUVON and some 
come through TWX. We not only cooperate in loan 
and Xerox service but give assistance in cataloging, 
reference and exchange t?ibliographies. A system of 
more rapid delivery would help. * 

3. Statewide Library System TWX 

' ^ Through the State Library and LSCA we have a 
.statewide TWX system; This system services the 
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public libraries in the state through a series of 
Center Libraries and satellites. Miss Foote, State 
Librarian, will explain this network I am sure. The 
state university libraries, along with the State Li- 
brary, act as resource centers for this system. 
There are, however, areas in the state that are not 
served because they do not have a library. More 
than io percent of the people in Indiana are without 
direct library service. [In 1971 there were 4,610,748 
served and 584,212 not served.] 

4. Center for Research Libraries 

The Center for Research Libraries has long acted 
as a focal point for certain library services in this 
region. It now has members on each coast. This 
has areat potential m service to the research com- 
munity. Membership is presently so expensive that 
sortie iiDranes Ttnd it hard to continue. 

5. Medical Library Network t 

" Assistance in the field of medical information 
and literature is available in the state from Indiana 
University Medical School Library, this, tied in with 
the Midwest Regional Medical Center at Crerar, 
and the National Library of Medicine gives good 
service to medical personnel. The Medical Library 
is now able to do this with federal help. 

Other Cooperative Systems 

1. Committee on Institutional Cooperation 

Thfe Committed on Institutional CooperatitTn has 
been active in the midwest since 1958. CIC was 
started by the presidents of the Big Ten universities 
and the University of Cliicago to expand opportuni- 
ties in specialized areas of instruction^ research and 
public service. The organization includes repre-^ 
sentatives from the University of Chicago, University 
of Illinois, Indiana University, University of Iowa, 
University of Michigan, Michigan State University, 
Umver^ity of Minnesota, Northwestern University, 
Ohio State University, Purdue University and the 
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University of Wiscon^n. Tlj^ libraries have taken 
little part in it except iMtfecase of traveling schol- 
.ars who are, of course, accordecT library privileges. 
This is a possible vehicle for further cooperation. 

2. Indiana Higher Education Telecommunication 
System (IHETS) . c 

In Indipna we have an educational television net- 
worl< with nodes in different parts of the state. This 
has not been use4 by libraries but does carrv some 
continuing education courses. The university li- 
braries have been invited to make use of this sys^ 
tem. • . 

NEEDS 

1. Williams and Wilkihs report 

The flow of information will be greatly curtailed 
if the Williams and Wiljcins report is upheld. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the information requested 
from Purdue Libraries during this past year went 
out as Xerox copies. With the present squeeze on 
finances and personnel, libraridfe could not serve 
the intellectual community with a restriction similar 
to that suggested in this report. 

2. State Serials List'— Bibliographic Center 
Indiana has made a start on a machine readable 

state serials list to which the major libraries have 
contributed (university, college and special}. It is 
not in MARC format. We are studying the feasibility 
^ of having a local Bibliographic t-etwork ucing MARC 
tapes'^and serving this whole area, public, special. 



college and university libraries. A broad machine 
readable data base could afford catalog information, 
serials control, and perhaps^ lead to cooperative' 
acquisition. A project of this size would need fi- 
nancial help. In^thjjs network there. would be the 
added need for speed in transportation.^ 

i^. ■ ' ■ ■ . 

3. Service to the unserved 

Some system shoulcl be^devised to serve the 
almost 600,000 people in Indiana without direct li^ 
brary service. I suspect there are some unserved 
in other midwestern states. 

4. Continuing Education- 

We should develop some form of systematic 
continuing education. With the constant change in 
our society and technology, people should have a . 
good opportunity to keep up with developments at 
least in their own field Of endeavor. 

Perhaps something on the order of an open uni- 
versity making use of the newer media would be an 
answer to the last two needs. One unit might be a 
B^ok and Media Mobile that couid go into unserved 
areas and have instruction units on tapesVcassettes 
and other new media. It should also -have a com- 
munication unit to tie in with Ihe State Library -or 
Bibliographic Center. 

In any cooperative system the brunt of service 
falls on 1he larger libraries. While the have-nots 
must be served the haves must be compensated for 
the time and materials used in giving service. 
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This information is in response to your letter 
cbncerning- statements on local and^national needs 
by those who use and those who provide library and 
information services. You asked for my view of 
the role of the privately supported laboratory in 
fulfilling the hational heedsHfor scientific and techni- 
cal lnformation. My answer is based upon my ex- 
periences in a not-for-profit corporation who^e 
broad objectives^re the advancement and utiliza- 
tion of science for the benefit of mankind through 
the processes of technical innovation, and the bet- 
ter education of man. 

One role'of such organizations toward fulfilling 
the national needs for scientific and technical in- 
formation is to perform research for the purposes 
of obtaining scientific information to be published 
in a treatise, thesis, trade publication, or any other 
form that is available to the interested public. This 
suggests to me that the Commission should include 
such products of research institutes like Battelle 
among its prograniis considerations related to the 
production of scientific information in a form more 
useful to disseminators and users of scientific and 
technical information. For example,'information an- 
alysis center's which are often located in privately 
supported laboratories, produce among other prod- 
ucts, state-of-the-art reports, reviews, and research 
memoranda. The reports are intended essentially 
for peer usage, Perhaps the Commission could 
derive mechanisms to provide for the repackaging 
of rriuch o} this information (or broader dissemina- 
tion. 

Some privately supported laboratories hgve. ex- 
cellent libraries in their, specific areas of endeavor 
and also because of their location have already 
developed excellent. Conr)rnunitY ties. Where it is 
consistent with the purpose of these\ laboratories, 
the Commission might consider enhancing, these 
libraries serve the needs of the communities in 
which they are located. 



Further, the enhancing of tife librariesHrright be 
extended to form a series of national libraries, each 
functioning in its area of greatest strength. These 
libraries each would then serve national needs in its. 
subject area and have the advantage of being asso- 
ciated closely to scientific and technical persons 
active in the field. : 

Within the context of the evalution of the libraries ^ 
of privately supported laboratories ta respond to 
national needs for information, the participation jn 
a national network of libraries and possibly of in-, 
formation analysis centers could be developed. 
Since the nation doe^ not have a national scientific 
and technical library^ except medicine and agricul- 
ture), it might be economically advisable to desig- 
nate certain libraries "as regional resource centers 
and tp contjiact with them to provide a. decentralized" 
national S&T library for the nation and to network 
them together felectronibally. ^ 

I would like to take this opportunity to offer some 
of our findings in research on libraries and library 
needs. 

Identified local and national niseds. Our work 
has identified certain problems and needs of librar- 
ies and information centers: ^ r 
A. Ediiration of librarians and i nformatiOn scientists. 

Unfortunately many libraries and library schools 
are caught in the ticne lag anci are <years^ behind 
current needs. The needs bf society have Changed 
with the changing technology, 'With ihiproved' trans- 
portation and communication, .vv^ith migration, of 
people, and with the"" problems .°of illiteracy and- 
poverty which become more critfcal as society in- 
creases its educational level. 

Libraries and library schools are not addressing 
these problems. There have been a few experimen- 
tal programs but no overhaul of, the system., Librar- 
ians in th^ pliqlic antf academic s&ctor should be 
social scientists and educators father than selec- 
tors, catalogers, and keepers of books, The.empha- 



sis of their jobs should be on the identification of 
the needs of their users and potential users in the 
community and meeting those needs with library 
services. 

The large urban llb'raries particularly, should be 
information centers in the broad serine. This re- 
quires information scientists on their staffs who can 
identify, collect and" make available reports, studies, 
data (such as the census) in a quick response mode 
to business, government, planners, etc. 

Library and information science schools should 
train some managers, planners and evaluatorp by 
adding such courses (through other departments of 
their universities) tq their curricula. 

B. Need for cooperative planning and networks 

an>6ng different types of libraries withirj tj 
community, state or region. 
Carefully designed networks can prov^for: 

• cooperative acquisitions of materl 

• sharing of qualified personnel 

• efficient processing and accountability of 
, materials and tr^sactions 

* • time ^^avings to the user- 
^ • quicker delivery of materials to the user 
^ - • wider availability of materials to Lfsers. 

C, ,.Need for public and academic libraries, to join 

other social stgencies in an attack on illitera- 
cy, poverty, and. in providing services to the 
institiitionalized and the handicapped. 
. The library should not live in isOl^qn aa a sep- 



arafe institution. It cannot do the job alone and 
therefore should recognize what its role js and 
cooperate with others working on other aspects of 
the problems of the community. The library is 
essentially an educational and Informationatinstitu- 
tlon in the 1970's. An example of ongoing cooper- 
ation of this kind is the program of the Appalachian 
Regional -Commission in Adult Basic Education. 
The library and the adult basic education relation- 
ship is being- studied. 

D. Need for strengthening state library agencies. 

The^tate library agencies are the funding mech- 
anisms for federal and state funds for library* serv- 
ices. They are in most instances big businesses. 
'They require, management techniques and tools 
(computers) commensurate with the jobs they are 
required to do. . 

Further, the state agenclies are called upon 
to provide special services, information and know- 
how in the areas of poverty, illiteracy, service to 
institutionalized, shut-ins, handicapped, etc. Their 
staffs will have to be ajugmehted to do these things. 
AlsJUhe state agenci^s-are becoming the planners, 
theTesearcbers, and coordinators of all library serv- 
ices within the stat^. Thege jdbs require special- 
ized staff. , 

I hope these comments and observations will 
contribute toward your objectives. I^lll be glad to 
pursue thfem fiirther any time you may wish to do 
so.' < ^ ' ' - 
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.. Your invitation to. submit testimony on the prob- 
lems of public libraries for consideration by the 
National Commission was received with mixed 
^emotions. On the one hand, I was excited by the 
opportunity to express concerns about public 

' libraries. On the other, your submittal date pre- 
cludecl a thoughtful analysis of what has changed 
Since the publication of L/6rar/es af Large. I sus- 
pect that my comments may be merely corrobora- 
\ tive iand add little that is new. The enclosed paper 

: IS based on impressions and observations after 
thirty years of professional activity. ^ 

The most frustrating problem facing public 
libraries today is the imbal^^nce between the. tre- 
meSddus amount of time and energy devoted to, 

- problem indentification jartd the infinitesimal time 
and effort devoted' to analyzing those problems 
and firiding solutions. If " ^ 

puring* the pa|t ten yeafsT hqndreds of com- 
mittees, task fbrcei and ad hoc groups have been 
appointed, or met iJy consensus, to; discuss library 
"problems. These'grqups have Operated at all levels^ 
: — local, state and national. They have been iap- 
• pointed by, or 'responsible ta, various. authorities — 
boards of trustees, local, ^te or federal govef n- 
" ments^ and' state or national library^, associations. 
Occasionally there' have' been.-'ipint enjfer|)rises. 
Jittre time and less mcJhey, the birsy -pebple 
^ iippdinterf to tUese committees have co'raplled data, ^ 
"* Identified ^rpblepis^ written rjeports, and returned to 
thiBir jobs; ' ' / , ^ . / ' 

^ In^some cases summaries otlcorrimittee fincJTngs 
ha\(g"been pubiished in library' joup 
cases, reports have been interpreteckgpd published^ 
in bbok fornrrj-vin others 'results have been used as 
discussion toRics at (irbfessional conferences; In st^ 

. others, th6 reports have beten'Us.ed only to justify the • 
\pu;r'chase,df additional vertical files.: Occasionally 

, •anbiher committee has.;been^f}pdinted Tor further, 
jStudy.J seldorn'has: a drgani^efttr-scierifific 
effort bdep mide tq solv/e arildentified prdblem/ , . 



The basic problem^ which face public iibraries 
refuse to be talked to death. They are not intimi- 
dated by exposure in print. Their life expectancy 
far exceeds the capacity of responsible leader- 
ship to overcome complacency or procrastination. 
Problems - have no obvious fear Of age or obso- 
lescence, nor do they seem to tire of the game. The 
only strategy for defeat is confrontation; ^Only a 
bold, well-organized, plan of attack, supported by 
courageous, sincere and informed field troops, will 
force a problem to retreat. 

Inj969, Libraries at Large evaluated and inter- - 
preted the materials and testjmony previously sub- 
mitted to the Nationaf Advisory Commission on 
Libra^'ie^. The oroblems which were>solated and 
described in 1969 are equally relevant and un- 
changed in 1972. So far, no organized effort ha& 
been rriacle'^to find lasting solutions. . \^ 
' In 1972, ALA published A Strategy for Pubiloti-' 
brary Change which reexamined the public library^ 
phenomenpn. TJie project was initiated by "PU^,; 
sponsoreci by.ALA and jointly funded by the Coiincir 
on Library Resources and the fsiational Endowment 
for 1|f(e^Hunianiti6s. Again, ah extremely CQnrpetetnt, 
professional •committee collected and" evaluated * 
data, articulafed" goal^^i -definecf critical ^ problems^^^ 
and^made 'recornmen^atiDnar Committee fin^ 
. included the c6nsiBnsu9^^^|if&t RuWic llbrar|es;;,need 
action on grob't^n sdl^i^jw^^ 

^ "^vrhd^nation's files^"^^ bulf^g with mqjeri&ls : > 
V+iiQb icjentify^^c librsfry pjdblems. The Na- / 
♦^tional Conrimissioh dould perfprm'^a profound serv- 
ice to the entire information service •industry of the 
dountry by reoommending or taking istepS^Jo estabr 
1|sh iat^^ nationaj: jeveh a department pf lib/ary smjl 
information research. ^ / v . / 

Such a depa^rtment, adequately furided and staf- 
fed, could conceiiitrate^n identifying public serAncejj 
heeds and developing^ew operational techniques 
for meeting th^m. It could analyze current ^nd 
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future problems, of.'^rvice institutions, establish 
priorities, ^cneni-ment\yith solutions, recommend 
standards. aWguideJinesvand perform a multiplicity 
of other functions Which arfe not possible with volun- 
teers from professional associations and publicly 
supported institutions. It could provide the re- 
search time, expertise^d funds to do the kind of 
job that needs to be done. 

As a preliminary step, the National Commission 
might evaluate the excellent vyork of Allie Beth 
Martin and her committee in A Strategy for Public 
Library Change. The development of a format and 
a vehicle for the implementation of those recommen- 
dations would give public lib/aries new courage, 
hope and enthusiasm. In our critical environment, 
action is a key word. 

Other types of libraries are ^surpassing public^ 
libraries in identifying and performing their func- 
tions in our "Future Shock" society. The public 
library in particular needs the efforts of the National 
Commission to strengthen its capacity to make valid 
and vital contributions to American life. It needs 
more tangible evidence of interest and support. 
The time is now! 

THE PHENOMENON OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

In the traditional concept, the public library was 
considered by the citizenry^at large to be a place 
to geta book to read of, in some cases, to do some 
reference work in a specific field of knowledge. 
As a result, the library was geared to white, middle- 
class America, in its pursuit of further, education, 
culture,' 'hsdreation or stimulation. Librarians wer^ 
Tnclined to buy "books of lasting value" in as many 
general subject fields as possible. Collections 
were indexed and organized for the scholar or the 
sophisticated user. Rules and regulations were 
adopted to protect resources, and perpetuate the 
sanctity of the printed word. 

In the I970's, librarians have suddenly disco^r- 
ed that tffere is a whole new worfd outside the ivy- 
^clad walls. . Society has changed. Today's citizen 

^ is Jhvolved An ar\ ultra-competitive environment. 
Successful competition frequently depends upon 

j|^howledge, skril, training and just plain prepared- 
ness. It also depends >upon an. awareness of life b 
all Its multi faceted complexities, it places a new 
emphasis ' on ^fprmation resources in purpose, 

^ "accesisibimy anH usabiiity.^^ The role of the public 

^; library has been changed inadvertently from casual 
" reading to information science. 

. During this period of social evoluti^^, tech- 



nological change has been the chief medium of 
creative expression; Information resources of 
libraries piayed a dominant role in the technological 
revolution. But technology itself has created new 
life and work patterns for individuals p well as for. 
business and^dustry. A healthier: #3dnomy ha§^ 
raised the Mcome levels of a- larger percentage of 
the pojjiuJation while increasing time for leisure 
purstlits. For that segment, information js in- 
creasingly important for job retention. and advance-- 
ment, the wprthwhife disposition of increased in- 
come, and guidancje iii the use of leisure Tor. pleas- 
ure or self-fulfillment .V 

fpor the less, fortunate, libi^rfles have an even 
rriore important role to play. IThe six million un- 
employed have a critical neecklojipprove employ- 
ability. The retired segment needs assistance in 
'filling unqgcupied time. The handicapped have, 
yet anpthef category of need which libraries must 
recognize and meet. * The inner-city populations 
have their unique problems which libraries can and 
must help to alleviate. - 

The traditional concept of the public library is 
obsolete. The majority of libraries continue to 
operate with the ^'knowledge warehouse" orienja- 
tion -^the "good book in its field". Too often little 
thought is given to "good book for whom?" or "for 
how many people?" Too of^en the "good book" (to 
the librarian) is used by too few, while the real needs 
of larger groups are unidentified and unmet. As a 
m5Ult,;t.he level of expectation of la|ge portions of 
4he- population has degenerated "to appoint of non- 
use: 

Many librarians and library boards are frighten- 
ed at the ^prospect of change*, consequently, the^ 
numerical majority of libraries are poorly managed 
and management styles are inconsistent. For ex- 
ample, little attention has been devoted- to market- 
ing"^techniques. The identification of consumer 
needs has been casual at best'. Attempts to identify 
needs of potential consumers recent and 
sporadic. The selection of ta^giet g^oOps and ^ the 
development of appropriate resources and services 
- —arranged, packaged, pu billed and delivered-^ ' 
are innovations with which most librarians are not 
prepared to cope. Even "the rules and regulations 
for library use create physical and psychological 
barriers. . 

The business worrd invests millions of dollars a- 
year in research. The fragmented research for 
public libraries is usually limited to a ^^jsjpcial prel- 
ect" in a local situation or a particular type of 
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library which may or may not be applicable else- 
where. Much more emphasis must be placed on 
research at . local, state and nationaMevels with 
particular attention to problems which are common 
to public libraries. Larfli^r libraries need resident 
staff'Who are tfSined in research, systems analysis 
and the planning process for constant evaluation 
and develQpment of operational as well as seryiqa, 
programs. Librarians must overcome provincialism 
and demonstrated reluctanc^^ become invo]ved ^ 
. in joint or cooperative efforts with other Jibraries,"^ 
with cpminuhity organizatipns, with educational 
institutions and with other agencies of local govern-' 
ment. • ' - 

In general there seems to be' a mininium of 
modern science, and techrfology applied to the 
management of libraries. Although the results of 
several cost studies of specific functions are avail- 
able in library literature, many librarians are re- 
luctant to 'aoply them or deve'op their own. Pro- 
gramming Planning Budgeting te, for the most part, 
foreign to library administration. Most • libraries 
spend little time analyzing operational ro«t<? or 
measuring the effectiveness of service program^. 
Many librarians have re^istied the automation of 
routine procedures. Management is hesitant about 
involving staff in the decision-making process or 
the community in service development input. ^ 
- Libraries of all types suffer from underdevelop- 
ed public relations program. Because of the lack * 
of expo^re, their respective publics are uninform- 
ed about library resources and services. People do 
not know what the library has to offer nor wiat to 
expect from it. Consequently, many question and 
answer columns— Zip Line, Action Line, etc. — ap- 
pear in daily newspapers across the country. Colum- 
nists, of course, get their answers in large part from 
the local librars(?|Such activity only confiritis the 
need. for information and more sophisticated ap- 
-proach to meeting the need. . - 

Retarded development of libraries in. some 
cases is partly due to librarians and partly to 
boards of trustees. In some instances, an ultra- 
conservatism i§ highlighted ^y preserving the status 
fi£}%ie=-and defending local autonomy. Authorities 
are either too limited in concept or too shy to sell- 
ttie importance of libraries to ''fund-allocating 
^authorities; too apathetic to compete withr other 
political subdivisions for funds br to become in- 
volve3*tFP4fae political process. To such controlling 
groups, emoency and (economy mean "don't spend 
money'*. They accept arbitrary allocations in grate- 



ful-avoidance of confrontation with budgelj author- 
ities or with the planning^effort necessary for service 
improvement. 

A part of the public library problem must be 
attributed to the failur^pf library education. In 
too many cases changed in library school curricula 
have not kept pace with societal changes. Grad- 
6ate§ have not adequately- been prepared^for eval- 
uation and change. Paradoxically, many changes 
which have been effectedJn-operational equipment 
arid methods have been developed by non-librar- 
ians; identification Mjiew__ox-changing service 
needs have^een thrust at libraries by potential con- 
sumers or special-interest groups. Professional 
schools are ^baiHgJcirce0 to "tool up" for the new 
model Marian. 

The prdTessional associations, comprised as 
they are of librarians andTiBrary-interested mem- 
bers, must accept a fair share of responsibility for 
the slow development of public libraries. At both 
the state and national levels, associations have 
placecT more ^emphasis over the years upon ^gj(ial, 
commercial and structural aspects of organizational 
activitv than uDon orofessional preparation to meet 
cha(5C|ing or unmet service needs. A concerted 
effort must be made to provide leadership at state 
and national levels to analyze identified problems 
commoa fo public libraries, establish priorities,"? 
find alternate solutions and communicate with 
librarians and trustees objectively, professionally 
and meaningfully! 

In any discussion of public Hbrary problems, 
the most critical issue ha^ long bgejL identified as 
financial support. Authorities historically have in- 
sisted that library service was a local matter— 
locaily supported and locally controllec^ because, 
for the most part, they are locally yped. As a re- 
sult, the most common tax bases for library support 
have been cities, counties or school districTs, sup- . 
plemented by federal oTprivate funds. ' 

During the last thirty years, the two dynamic 
forces behind the sociat changes which affect 
libraries are perhaps the changing population pat-., 
terns and the emphasis on scientific and technical i 
research. The implications of such change include 
society's changing needs for communication and 
an emergence of new responsibilities for pui^lic 
libraries. The impact^of such broad change will 
increase the quantitative, qualitative and immediacy 
of demand for library service from all social seg- 
ments. The new and active role which the library 
must play in our changing social environment will 
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require a larger public support. 

The patterns of financing libraries are diverse 
and complex. The mixture of local, state, federal 
and private funds expended by individual libraries, 
library systems, consorua and various other lypes 
of joint or cooperative service organizations com- 
pounds the problem of accurately identifying the 
fund sources applicable to specific functions. 

The problem is further compounded by the lack 
of uniformity in attcounting and reporting, the 
questionable adequacy of library statistics, and 
the absence of appropriate national guidelines td) 
establish uniformity, comparability and efficiency 
in operation, evaluation and planning. Because 
of such diversity, libraries suffer from insufficient 
funds to meet current needs; there are widescale 
inequities ampng libraries; and rthere is a lack 
of dependable bases for future plam^ng. 

It is inevitable that (1) more fed)jral "funds will 
be required to compensate for the inadennate sup- 
port picture in the large city library which must 
function as a resi^urce center for a broader area, 
and the costs of the changing patterns of service 
to meet inner-city and other specialized needs; 
(2) more adequate and dependable bases of local 
support must be developed, and (3) more funds 
must be diverted to the research and planning proc- 
ess, both to identify needs /m respective service 



areas and to develop services to meet those needs, 
and to evaluate services, measure effectiveness, 
analyze costs, and devise financial support patterns _ 
to provide essential services. 

»■ 

Today's libraries are challenged to focus atten- 
tion upon people instead of collections. When 
service programs affect the function of people — 
individually, or coilectiveJy— for the impr^Dvement of 
society as a whole, the results become socially, 
desirable. When services b^ome socially desir- 
able, ways will be found toTman(ie them. Attempts 
to solve "^the problem of inadequate funds have been 
fragmented, short-range and ineffective. 

Overcoming current inadequacies is one thing; 
a plan to resolve^nequities and develop a sound 
financial b^ise for the future is quite another. Hm-^ 
mediate action should be taken to provide sup- 
plemental funding during .the present crisis and 
a short-range transitional period. Concurrent with 
that action, steps should be taken to initiate at a 
national level a research and planning program to 
provide a sound, uniform, dependable, and ade- 
quate source of income for the inevitable needs in 
" the long future. Only then can public libraries 
accept and meet the brAad range of responsibilities 
commensurate with th)e exprandijig needs of a 
changing world. • . / 
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Recently, as a professional medical librarian I 
expressed some strong opinions |rig.§[ered by a c|ijs- 
cussion led by Dr. Estelle Brodmari. they are 
based on observations pooled during some four- 
teen years of library experience, almost five of 
which have been in the medical field. Doctor 
Brodman asked that I present these ideas, to you 
as testimony for consideration at the meetings on 
September 27, 1972. 

My present and most deeply telt concern is the 
community hospital' health sciences library. As a 
Regional Medical Program, program staff member 
responsible for liaison with the medical iriformation' 
area, I am disturbed by several currently develop- 
ing trends. The first is that federal dollars for future 
library education seem to be destined to support 
the more sophisticated and the Ph.D. programs. The 
second is that ^ number of R.M.P. library programs 
are being ptxased out after a short life span — the 
only programs geared to the grass roots level in 
e)^istence in large segments of jthe country — a 
one-to-one in'teraction. with the community hospital 
"librarian". 

I have served as field librarian at Bi-State Region- 
al Medical Program for sixteen months — the rest 
of my health sciences library experience involved 
three years of medical librari&hship at af 285-bed 
community teaching hospital with a nursing school 
of 150 studerfts, seven interns and several residents. 
I completed^forrnal course work for an M.S. degree 
with emphasis on 'medical librarianship at Drexel 
University a year ago. L-l* 

Froni my particular vantage point, it appears that 
the formal training pf l^iasters Degree medical li- 
brarians seriously needs restudy. Furthermore, I 
firmly beMeve that health sciences libraries are not 
just the "frosting on. the cake". They can and should 
be an integral part of the hospital^ continuing edu- 
cation program. 

Fortunate indeed is the person whose trainirigi 
includes exposure to the actual operation of a clin- 
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ically oriented hospital health sciences library, as 
well as to the theory and .perspective provided by 
formar education. Botn are neeaed and perceptive 
planners will no doubt incorporate internship pro- 
grams for future librarians at the library school level. 

But none of us can wait for the system to change 
by following this route — not the "librarians" I 
serve, the medical and paramedical perisonnel long 
and far removed from centers of education, nor the 
patients we together serve. I believe a hospital 
"librarian" is a very real member of the health care 
team. Unfortunately, too fe'W hospital staff members 
see real aggressive librarianship. What they per- 
ceive as library sisrvice does nothing for anyone. 
Few hospitals under . 200 beds hire anyone for even 
half-time responsibility for library service. The li- 
brary is thrust upon a secretary or medical records 
department administrator. This "librarian" general- 
ly feels overburdened. She is not interested nor ac- 
cessible enough to perform library service for any- 
one, should anyone happen to show a glimnier of 
interest in her closet-sized collection of randomly 
chosen, 'scarcfely relev.ant materials, neither ar- 
ranged nor cataloged for easy independent access. 

Giving the rural communities and urban ghettos 
the rhaterials, filling shelves with unread books will 
not do the job. Much tedious work is ahead. We 
must prod by whatever means is at our disposal 
for more effective distribution and use of modern 
medical information. The hospital librarian must be 
an active, respected f member of the hospital's li- 
brary committer. The rigidity index of the profes- 
sional library group as well as the medical pro- 
fession must be lowered to create a real climate for 
continuing growth of personnel in each discipline. 
Medical education is changing; so must the educa- 
tion and training of the medical librarian — ^ includ- 
ing the person who, without format training performs 
that function. ' 

My plea is for support for library internship in 
an approved hospital library sptting, handptcked 



for the purpose. It must be. modern enough to per- 
mit the librarian — be she a graduate student or 
practrcing staft secretary' motivated to learn the 
procejdhjres — to be included in teaching rounds 
and introduced to what really goes on clinically. 
This seems % valid W3y tolnake the librarian an 
accepted member of ithe health team,^ \ 

But beyond that, I believe a hospital librarian's 
educatioh ought to include something like my ex- 
posure t6 the cries of a woman with a gangrenous 

' . abdomen the night before she dies. Sfie would 
never forget, were she to learn as I did, that this 
poor farm wife, so important to her family, died 
needlessly because her ruptured appendix was mis- 
diagnosed in her rural community as an ulcer need- 
ing dietary treatment. Even as late as 1967 the 
knowledge and its proper application were but of 

* this unfortunate woman's reach. Our hospittU had 
on its shelves Cope's The Early Diagnosis of the 
Acute -Abdomen. Trained librarians kno»*> the pa- 
tient's problems could have been puzzling to any 
diagnostician — but concern grows over whether 
her rural physicign.could or would be. encouraged 
to access the medical information systern in any 
form, in his community. (The precedent-setting 
Defrling Case has been' widely enough publicized 



to stimulate the evaluation of care ^gainst the best 
practices rather than generally accepted ones.) 

In our.Bi-State Region of eastern Missouri and 
southern Illinois, we have been circulating, the ex- 
panded Stearns core collection of 132 books and 
38 journals to interested regional libraries for one- 
month's use. I have not devised a formal method 
of evaluating its use. But I have in my confidential 
flies, a testimony in a handwritten note of appreci- 
ation. tWhen this local ^librarian" displayed our 
core cottection in herrhospftal, three doctors came 
to pore over one new surgery text the night before 
scheduled surgery, returned the morning of the 
surgery, and^then completely amazed the ^librarian" 
by sending her a stat call for the book during 
surgerv. This ^librarian" in her fifty-bed hospital 
is as impressed with library materials as we at Bi- 
State R.M.P. are impressed with how far we have 
to go in support of continuing medical education. 

I earnestly hope that tha decisiorfS reacjied fol- 
Idvving your committee's deliberations will result 
in the firmest possible support for increasingly 
broader dissemination and use of medical informa- 
tidn at the grass roots level. If I can furnish addi- . 
tional information, please get in touch with me. 




. CHAPMAN PARSONS 
Executive Director 

Ohio Library Association ^ 
Ohio Library TrOstees Association 
^ Columbus, Ohio 
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• 'thank you for inviting me to submit testimony 
for the consideration of the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science during the 
hearing In Chicago, September ?^7, t972.' I am 
particularly pleased to comment on the role of th«' 
state professional library association and how it 
can contribute to better statewide library service. 

In 1968 the- Ohio Library Associettion {member- 
ship 2400) and the Ohia Library Trustees Associ- 
ation (1600) approved the Ohio Library Develop- 
ment Plan. The, Plan provided for: (1) the estab- 
lishment of Area Library Service Organization (sys- 
tems), (2) the establishment of a Reference and 
Information network to meet specialized informa- 
tion needs, and (3) strengthening the State Library 
of Ohio to enable it to carry out its statewide re- 
sponsibilities.- ^ 

111 1969 legislation, to implement the Ohio Li- 
brary Development Plan was approved^ • , 

the responsibilfty for so great a change in the 
reorganization of priorities for statewide library 
service falls on many sHbulders. There are local 
responsibilities which fall on the various boards and 
governmental authorities at the jnstitutionaM level. 
There are state' responsibilities which s'iiduld be 
assessed as a part of its tota^ commitment to the 
total development of educational facilities at all 
levels. But perhaps the greatest responsitklities lie 
with stdte and national professional library" associ- 
ations. \ . . • ; 

In fulfilling their objectives associations should 
strive to make th6 library a vital force as a center 
for the communication of knowledge and ideas, to 
make library resources easily accessible to all peo-^ 
pie and to improve professional standards of N- 
brarianship. Every stat6 professional library asso-^ 
elation should interpret and adapt national library 
standards and pronrams within the Ptat6 and when 
possible, offer national leadership through the ex- 
cellence of Its programs and the achieWments of 
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its libraries. 

State library associations shoUld cooperate in 
e.nlisting public support necessary to carry put a 
positive legislative prograitl. A strong state legis- 
lative network will provide a strengthened national 
lefflislative network for the future. 

State library associations should develop and 
support plans which utilise all the library resources 
of the state to provide better library services to 
greater numbers of peo'jafe through more efficient 
use of resourc.es and facilities. The Commission 
should encourage and ^provide guidance for nation- 
wide development^gjPintferstate. library- compacts. 

State, regional dnd national professional asso- 
ciations should cooperate with other governmental: 
agencies to facilitate: # 

1. The training of library personnel and 

continuing education for li)5rary. trustees. 

28 The re^uitment of talented people to • 

the pfofession?\, ° " ^ 

" ,3. Th4 .preation,of a climate of und^r- ; 

stahdin^for interlfbrary planning and Sevek 

opment. . 

4. the interpretation of prgfessional > 
ideas to governmental agencies and to the 
public. . . ^ 

5. The certification of librarians and tj^e ^' 
accreditation of libraries.'^ ' ^ 

^ ' 6. Research in library administration arid* 
development. / ., 

7. The continuation and evaluation of f 
planning at all levels of library ser>/ice. 

8. The initiation of studies and the'publi- - 
cation of materials which vyill be helpful to 
professional and trust.ee assodatibns, librar-^ 

" Jes and otheV agehci^^. * ■ / ^ :■ ' ' 

The libraries of this naition are carrying a heavy 
ediicationial- load. Inc!;ea^ted school enrollment at 
^11 levels, broad expa'n^o|g.of education beyond 
high school, and new types'" of: educational challenge 



at ail levels combined with the inflationary' spiral ship. They operate with marginal budgets and are 

have cause|cl fewer materials to be purchased. This seldom, ^ble' to initiate projects with even mddast 

library fiaancial — service^crunch *has left profes- expen se a ttached. I beljeye the National Gommis- 
sionaN|t5rary salaries lower"^ compared to other pro- .^sion on Libraries and Information Science should 

fessions and new library construction and library encourage the program of work of state, regional 

* maintenance has fallen behind — just to ke^p li- and national professional' ^library associations by 

brary doors open. ^ performing in /depth studies ^r surveys vyhich can 

' Much* has been accomplished by the^creatiye help to develop plans for the coordination of asso- 

and highly motivated leaders in individual member- feiatlon activities at the state, regional/and national 

ship profesdonal library associations. During the levels. . t ^ :. ' 

past five years several state and regWnal profes-\ Pleage be assured that the Ohio Library Assocj- 

t^sional library associations have organized full time, ation and the Ohio Library Trustees Association 

executive offices staffed with professioncll Reader- stands ready to assist the Commission at any time. 



. IRA PHILLIPS 
^Executive Secretary 

AssocTairoh of Hospitar and Institution Libraries ' . 
American Library Association / 
Chicago, Illinois / ' 
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In order to avoid contusion J would first like to 
define the kind^s^f hospitals and institutions to * 
which I will be refeVririg in- my comments of "pres- 
ent proW^s.and future trends for libraries within 
hospitals and institutions." The hospitals and insti- 
^tutions I.Will be discussing under the general term 
institutions are residential care facilities designed^ 
to serve residents, patients, and inmates for an ex- 
> tended period. of time. Tt\e people servjed in these 
institutions inqlude the physically and mentally 
handicapped, criminal offender^ and !he aged. 

, It should be nojed that library ser,vices in insti- 
tutions are unique fh that they must serve the edu- 
cational, recreational and informational needs of the 
reeidehts. that in the comrriunity are served by a 
variety oif libraries. , 

SihQp the irifusidn of federal fitljndjs for institution^ 
libraries of the Title IV amendmehts to the Library 
Services and Construction Act, ii) 1966, there has 
been, a continuing growth "of interest and activity 
in institution librarianship. At present we have 
reached a plateau in the development of progrmns 
for the institutionalized andc^untess additiona' funds 
are found for program, personnel, and materials the 
momentum that has been building over thd last 
several years to provide good institutiqn libraries 
w|H diminish, and recent cgains jn seirvice to meet 
the needs of residents, patients, and. inmates vyill 
be»lost. ' ' ^ 



Next to the lack of ijands the greatest problem 
"faced ^by'institiition libraries is the lack of reliable 
information upon which to base programs. When 
LSCA funds became available many states 3tarted 
institution programs, where, none had'pr^yioiisly 
existed, with no base upon which to build. After 
some six years of experience we still do ngt havq^ 
base. We do .not know which programs have been 
successful or the cohponents thSt have made them 
so; we only guess* I suggest that as more money is 
irtveste'd in institution libraries a fQsearch compon- 
ent be included in all programs so that each inslitu- 
tibn wishing'to have a Hbrary program does' not have 
to go through a wasteful period of trial and^*#for 
before achieving success. 

A strong research program would have an im- 
portant impact on future trends in institution libraf- 
ianship. As the current trend of treating the mentially 
and physic&lly handicapped, offenders and others, 
moves from ther^large institutions into srijaller com- • 
munity-based institution^ and outpatient facilities, 
the library will have to follow. The prospects are 
that public, school, college, and special libraries, 
will have to assump much of the responsibility of 
dealing with th^ special library neads of those now 
served in institutjops. Knbwiedge gained TRrough 
research about user needs,spersonnel needs, Jt/ain-^ 
ing, materials,^ahd effective programs will help^^ie 
various type of community Nbr^aries assume thei^ 
responsibility to the handicapped and the offender. 



V. M. PINGS • 
Director of Libraries 

Wayne State Uniai^ersity 
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My comments wili be confined to those kinds'of 
libraries, that must continue -to 'grow in s<ze and 
complexity— the research-resource library. My as- 
sumption, is that if the "objectives" and "priorifies" 
of these large institutions can be established, the 
/e6ponsi{>ilities and fyncticrn.s bf other libraries and 
information centers can be more easily defined. 

Political control. The large libraries and tile 
specializecLxesdurce libraries oj the late l^th 
cfentury wereT mainly freest?=*nding institu- 
tions OP public libraries. Their role as khe 
' . universal institution has slowly eroded 7be- 
caufee universities con^ntrated the nat|(|n's 
• research effort into their institutional rrlake- 
up. Lifelines were supported by univ^rfeilies 
for researchers as well as for the support 
' of dOucation. Public and freestanding li-- 
braries no longer have the tax base to con- 
, ' -tinue to supjDort research-rdsource libraries. 
University libVaries may possess the re- 
sources, but organizationally they are hot 
equipped to provide services except within 
. the limits df their, institutions. Thjs situatjon 
from my viewpoint resolves itself into a*di- 
lemma. C5n the one hand'' institutions whose 
objective is to provide service to all do not 
*. ' have the association with the centWs of ejc- 
pert knowledge while, oq^the ottier hand, the 
parietally based institution^ do not have con- 
tact with knowledge^consumers oiitside their 
own environment. Three choices ^eem avail- 
able if we are to utilize our natid^n's library 
resources effectively: . " * I . 1 

a. Natioiialize our university ^ research-re- 
source libraries to free them from th^ 
confining self interest of /speqific instir 

. ^. tutirihal^contrpl. . ' \ \ - ^ 

b. ' Re\|talize through subsidy, br other 

melns, our still extant ^public «nd free^ 
^standina library institutions \o provide 



access to the scholarly record for all 
groups, including universities, 
c. Develop a'new kind of organization, per-" 
haps with a regional base^ through which 
* all federal support for libraries be chan- 
neled and which can cut across the bar^ 
riers of local, institutional and state or- 
. ganizations. . ^ . 

•Perhaps other organizational plans can be de-^ 
vised that are more suitable to our present cul- 
ture, but what I wish to emphasize is that the 
natidn cannot continue to support the ethics of 
separate^ institutional aggrahdizement and ex- 
pect improved informat^ijrservices. 

* 2. Preservation. There an^twp aspects ta the • 
ne6d for preserving material. The one is the 
deterioration of the s6ho!arly record because 
of its age and the other is the acquiring of tbp 
current record. ^ We cannot cbntinue to rely 
solely on commercial reprint publishers and 
microform publishers to select What is. vali^ble 
for preservation. Whethet our planet vyiH ^ive 
at zero population growth may or may not occur 
withm a^ny^pderstandable future, but knowl- 
edge will cbntinue td accumulate throughout the 
world. The U.S. dominance ir^ the knowledge- 
producing industries is sdon^going to have to 
be shared.. We'must have a more stable base 
on vyhich to acquire materials for., research^re- 
source libraries, than >the :happe?f8tance of par- 

[ ticular institution's interests. 
3. pfanning^and investigation. The corriplexity 
of the bibliographic control of our scholarly out- 
put coupled with the rigidity of our libraries as 
insti'tutiohs hiandicaps|he adoption of th^ results 
of investigative work ofeyond Jhe jnstitution 'in 
which the work was^donq. There must develop 
-a national (or at least a i'egional) organization 
that has the authority not 6'nly td enco^ifrage and 
promote investigativp work,^but alsoj to imple- 



menfr the results of the investigative work with- 
in some testable limits. This suggestior^goes ^ 

* couitter to the past^ ethic 'of federal granting * 
agencies. The era has passed (If it ever existed) 
tor our library institutions to support individual 

. researchers* to 3eek 4rutlT f<Jr truth's s^kei". Li- 



brarres^re conscious cremations of man and are 
* therefore mahtpulatable. We must replace the 
\ 19th- century philanthropists wh5 started^'mpny 
of our great libraries with enlightened bureaufcra-, 
cy to jestructure libraries to/support our na- 
tional objectives. * * 



, : .ELNORA M. PORTTeIjS 

ffresident ^ 

American Association of School Librarians 
\ Directipg Supervisor' • 
division of School Libraries 
Clevetend Public Spools 
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TRENDS ; ^ V X 

Tijends in library sdrvi'ce; shi-fts in types of 
ic^lTinc^reased reliance on media other than print,- 
grieater awareness of social needs must be consM- 
erjed as school library media centers s^rve present 
'ties, with^ sufficient staff, res6ur,ces and equipment K^^^ers and reach out to sjerve non-users. Providing 
to provide, innovative progrartis which meet their A^^Q^erials and a prbgrani id stfpport educatlor*al bb- 
needs of individual learn^rs.i This retjuires care- j^tives and meeting a 1 variety *of fmiiyiduah and 
ful planning at all levels rrptipnal to local, as well cji^oup needs will, require an [^se^sment of 6ur 
as modification of many existjng belief? jong held pt^sent servJces, defining of priorities, and identify- 



OBJECTIVES OF SCHOOL LIBRARY MEDIA 
CENTER 'i 

The objectives of the. school library media cen- 
'tqr are to insure that ^11 chi|dren anjd^ young peo- 
ple have library media services, in^decjuate facil'i- 



by school administrators, School .staff and library 
media specialists/ As Harold Gores states in IHigh 
\ Sctiopl: The Pfgcqss and Ttie Place: *'As f visit 
V schoofs thi^se. days 1 sge 1971 architecture, I960 
pedagogy, and 1940 furniture. The latter utterly 
frustrates the former."! 

Segirtning with the primary schools, on to mid- 
dle school and high schools (or whatever organi- 
zational pattern is followed) the library media cen- 
ter is the resource center of the school, the heart 
V^f the building. It shpujd be situated so* that stu- 
^ ^ents pass^through the area many times a day, 
"^o that books, magazines and filmstrips, all media, 
are readily, accessible. Jt should be anJMntellec- 
tUal supermarket."%Us resources and services pro- 
vide flexibility and nldivi duality to the tearner and 
teachers. In Criteria for Modern SCtiool MediS Pro- 
gram, Maryland State- Department of Education^ 
Dr. Vernon Anderson, states: * - 

A media program does not operate in a vaquum. 
y apart from the total education program, but 
J as a cooperative venture in learning and teach-. 
^ ing. . . booperative 'programs must have unity 
of purpose and manag^ent. The purpose of 
the program is bring together the diversity 
of materials, tephnolpgy, and human resources' 
Which contribute effectively to l^rning iand 
teaching.2 « ^ 



V 



ing, achievement sfraf eg/ps, r6quiring availability 
of funds. — ' U 

.DEVELOPMENT^^ * ^ i / - ^ 

The cievelopment of school library *media facili- 
ties has not kept pace wi^th Educational develop- 
ment, particularly at the elementary leVef. Stand- j 
ards at the national level kre-currently' 'being re- 
vised, but standards 'at regional and; state levels 
do not generally reflect the same high goals or / 
regai-d for the school' library- media center. ' None 
of these statements or standards have enforcement 
authority, hehde all too frequently they are not seri- 
ously considered by school "^systems. Far too'maTiy 
schools are attempting to function 'without, a cen- 
tral school library media/center, or with one that 
is poorly, equjpffed, ill-housed and inadequately 
staffed. ^Ithough . the Elertieritary and Secori^ary 
E(^1^atipn Act, Title II, has assfste.d in jthe provision . 
of resources, the other elements or components of 
the program have ncJt been forthcoming. 

UNIFI^ PROpRAM . ^ \^ ' 

A unified media program at the ftuilding level, 
as well as at the system level, is necessary to facili- 
tate' the learn'ihg process. Many schooi systems^ 
do. not^ave either a building*level unifieci prograrf^^ 
or a system level unified progracn- There is. great 
diversity in the numbers and kinds oS program, and 
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" in the ways in whfeh^the media center concept is 
implemented, in Ijtie ^^uality and numbers of the 
staff, and of course,. in the types of student/and 
teactpgfrs using the facilities. Both experience and 
the fltQrature indica'te that there are great varieties 
in curricula, etJucational concepts, learning styles, 
mandatrng the media center to provide infoynation 
in many formats, within a unified concept. This, 
too, requires funding. 

; 

RIGHT TO READ 

* ^ . w . 
The emphasis, in this decade. In this nation on 

Right to Read, on improving reading .abilities, indi- 
cates an even stro'nger role for the library media 
center. Resources n^ed to be strengttiened in quan- 
tity and in quality; they need to be readily available^ 
to children, youth and teachers. The acquisition b/. 
these i;esources Ir terms of .doll£y:a is a continuing 
concern. ^ </ 

STAFF . ^ / 

Qualified sliperyisory, professional media spe- 
cialists and supportivfe''=«teff . is anothef" identifiecf 
need. It is these gebple wfio provide leadership 
and sustain the interest of students and stafj. Na- - 
-tionwide efforts to provide minimaj staff have been 
met with obstacles at every turn. Few elementary' 
^ schools'have professional trained library media spe- 
cialists, qyen part-time, and Iit3ra;ry technicians have 
not yet been*accepted in many school systems. 
State departments of i^ducation have small library 
media supervisory ' staff to focus on local- needs. 
At the district level this is equally true inasmuch 
as hundreds of school districts over the rjation lack 
supervision of library media facilities, and' hence 
every building operates m its own fashion, thereby 
providing a random program, not a unified'prdgram' 
FederalJegisfation'has given little assistance. 

■ •• ■ ^ ■■ ■ > ^ • . 

FAOILITIES ^ • . _ ^ . 

j^Quarters or facilities in schools are in need of 
renovation, of new furniture and equipment? to pro-.' 
' vidaan atmosphere^for learning in tune with newer 
learnir^g concepts. Unlike provisions for science 
labora^tories, and other classroom facilities, library 
learning^ laboratories were not provided for in fed- 
eral legislation. ^ ' 

GREATEST NE^DS " 
The needs of 'school llblraries . vary from city to 

city, from' rural to urban areas, from state to stafe. 

Followirtg, then, is a summary of our greatest needs: 
(1) . Continuous planning to expedite the develop- 



' ment 6f the unified media center phifosophy 
^ and a p^n of action for developing these 
-centers,f(^pHcularly at the elementary level. 

(2) Remove barriers in the mind^oft school adr 
, ministr^lion as to the library media center's 

value and- services in the improvement of 
education, as well as increased attention to 
the fact that school library media ceaters 
require adequate support and financing. 

(3) Provision of opportunity for continuing ed- 
f ^ ucation and staff deyelDpment, including sys- 

' tem levfel and state lev^^super^sion.' 
, (4) Increased support for equipment and facili- 
ties. 

(5) Increased attention to planning to reaph the 
disadvantaged children and their parents. 

(6) Greater assistance in the improvement of 
- . reading abilities, through conpefted effort of 

J all professional school staff. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS VIEW , . • " ' 

Our professional association is aware of neces- 
sary developrneht in the schpoj library media field. 
^Positive steps have been taken to focus on the Right 
to Read. Cboperative'planning ha^Bfeen made with 
the national Right to Read Off^Qe and brochures sup- 
porting this haVe-been preparec^and ar^ continuing. 
{Two of these are attached?^ 

' The Association has, instituted new committees 
to focus on current cOTcerna These are: 

Eariy Childhpod Edycation, ' . ^ V^T^v 

Careers/Tech nical-Vocatlonal Education ^ 
' Funding Identification' : - 

Staff -Development . 

School Library Media Service to the Disadvanged 
We also have rpany continuing committees\at 
work on various a*spects of the school library media 
center, with membership from all ^tatesr and all 
levels of librarianship. - 

two of our committees have new charges: Stu- 
dehrHnvolvement in-*he Schobr Library. Media Cen- 
ter Program, and Treatment of Minorities- in Library 
Matefials. (The latter has- a series of bibliograiDhies 
concerned with minorities' being published in sub- 
sequent issues of The Booklist (ALA) and has pub- 
lishecf a bibliography of bibliographies, Multi-Ethnic 
Materials, in Sc/?oo/ i/6rar/es.) 

AASL has cfurrehtly begun a new magazine with 
a' new format, to replace School Libraries, called 
Scfiool Media Quarterly. 

> Our association is alive ancf active. It has rap- 



■ ^ ... ■■>■: ■ . • - • ^ ^. 

port witlT the state school library associations 
through the "flegional Directors and State Assem- 
bly," and thfdugh our monthly newsletter, Hor/-/ne, 
from' the president's office. Our Executive Secre-' 
tary and Assistant Executive Secretary, as well as 
Qther association officer^, represent' us at profe^ 
sional. meetings wher^ we have* displays 'of ma- 
terials, and present appropriate programs. A Resd- 
' lution to. the Chief State Sch9ol':Of1|icers was. passed 
•by our Executive Board at the last annual confer- 
ence. (Copy attached). 

As an Association we are developing new st& 
' ards, both building level . and distribt level, in co-. 
operation with Association, fop Edu6ational Com-' 
munications and Tebhnology. WKile progress is 
.slow, in any cOopei^tive venture, y/6 f^erthat we 
.will be successful. , - 



/ 



IN CONCLUSION \ 

The school library media cenfer must be brought 
to the fSrefroht. The role of the school librarian or 
media'specialist must be an active, one in the edu- 
cational scheme of things. Action, at the national 
level, with financial support,' would surely expedite, 
positive thinking about ntedia centers, assistrin 
solving our concerns, resultJrf betters-services 9nd 
programs,, an^l nobake the library media center a 
viable part of the educeijional 9cene for chfldren and 
young people. . • 

'■ •-■V ■ ■ * . 
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I am enclosing a copy of the srtatement for th^^ 
hearings of the Commission of Libraries and Infor- 
mation Science to be,,j^tB(gK§'eptember 27, 1972 in 
Chicago, Illinois. ■^^'^^ ' * 

Thank you for your letter informing me of the 
meeting, and inviting my comments. 
Kindest regards. 
^ Mr. Chairman, I appreciate having this oppor-* 

tunity to participate this regional hearing of the 
^ Nationar Commission on Libraries and Information 
^Science on library and infafmatipn services needs 
in the country: I am pleased these hearings are 
being held because they focus ne^deci public at- 
tention on the vital importanciB of our libraries. " 

* .Congress clearly recognized this importance in * 
enacting Publip Law 91-325 which established the 
Commis^TDR. This hearing is an outgrowth of ^con- 
gressional intent to see that our library and infor- 
ination services capabilities keep pace with our 
needs. ' * .■ ^ [ * . / ; 

. , There is no question that our library systems 
play crucijal roles in this country. The storage, -re- 
trieval and dissemination of inforrTiation unrestrict- 
ed and -unfettered to the citizdnry is a vitaltiak in 
pur nation-maintaining process. Society is well 
served by^ our libraries. • . ^ 

^ Unfortunately, I think in all too many cases our 
H^mries are taken ^f or gr^anted. We do not, realize 
thff valuable services they provide or the national 
assets they represent. If w^ reflect for a moment 
on the important contributions they make, we .cieart 
^ly see that our educational resources would be 
severely, if not critically hampered, by X\}e}r absence v 
or demise. Fortunately, there are dedicated men? 
and women throughout this country who .work "dili- ^ 



gently on behalf of theiV local Hbiferies. . 

The basic question facing uW tsday is whether 
this nation fs prepared to m^ke the necessary com-^ , 
mitment to our library and information service^, 
needs. Adequate financial support )s the paramount ' 
concern amorig the libraries 1 in t|ie Madisdn-S,t. 
Clair County, Illinois area. This pleaya^ repeated 
several tinies from tile libraries from which I heard 
in conjunction with this hearing. If Jidthing else ^ 
emerges from tf^is hearing I hope it \(\(ijl^Glearly 
demonstrate the importance of ensurfnb adequate 
funds so that our libraries and > info r^^j^fh serv- 
ice specialists can do the job expectiM|^f them. 
There is no question that thby want, to c&fie job; 
the question is will we provide thte 'wher^!ffi|hal so 
that they- can. ' , y>\A 

Thjat^need exists cannot be ignored. Bi^^d on ^ 
earlier estimates for the 1962-1975 periodic l}as 
been determined that' nearly $10 billion Js ne^i|f^^ 
for books and materials and $360 million reqliMI 
for new construction for academic, libraries ajplif 
Another $1^to $1.5 billion is required for cons^ji^^ 
tion needs of public libraries to say nothing of tl^r^; 
books and materials requirement. Given these esw^M^^^ 
mates I do not think that we- can take Oomfort witl^ . • 
the status quo. ' ^ iX^^ 

If we . expect to keep growing and maturing 0^^^^. 
gjjpffeople^and. if we expect to continue expandjng^^^A 
educational resource opportunities for the disad- 
vantaged, t firfniy believe that we cannot remain \\\ 
i^le ^nd content with ignoring these^ heeds. Sim- \j 
ply stated, let this hearing be the point where we ' 
move ahead auickly and determinedly 'in providing ^ 
the needed^ppprt for our libraries and informa-'/ : 
tion service facilities.* 
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1 Congressman ^ 
' ROI^AN C. PUCINSKI 



United States Representative ^ | _ 
11th Distrrct, Illinois ' . ' ■ 



STATEh^ENT 

' Prepared for the • 
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Thanlj you very much for the invitation to appeal^ 
4r at your.hearirtgs in Chicago on September' 27, 1972. 
I Due to previous commitments, I am most sorry that 
I will not be able tq attend. . . / * 

However, I have enclosed a,statemen| which you 
might want to put in the record. I beliey6 the work 
you ane doing is most important and assure you 
of my support. . 

INFORMATION: A VITa£ NATIONAL RESOURCE 

In an age wKere men and nations exist in a 
"one world" environment, th^re is an acute aware- 
ness. of the criticality of information for those who' 
must malce the key decisions. /The mass media, 
augmented by the use of communications satellites, 
transmit the happenings .of the hour to countless 
miillions, and then cbnvey^hef responses which. have 
bfeen evoked amongrthe listeners within a comjDara- 
ble short time span? . Contemporary man virtually 
has the world at 'his fingertips through his mastery 
of technology. This achievement, when combined 
with an ability to access the factu«l and crjtical 
knowledge of past centuries, hs* allowing ys to pre- 
pare for the unprecedented problems of the future. 

There is a statement* irt Proverbs which has 
always meant a J9reat deal io me: "Where there*is 
no visi3n> the people^ perish.^' This is particularly 
applicable when I think of the role 'yvith'^ which the 
National Commission of Library Science is charged. 
Your group hks been directed to dafvelop overall 
plans conceri/ing the informational needs of the 
natioYi. It is* Significant to me that the composition 
of your membership, includes thase with broacJ back- 
grounds in Jibrary and information science, and a,^ 
strong awareness of .those information and com- 
munications capabilities which r^usX be created or 
enhanced if .this nation is to maintain its position 
of world leadership. * / ' 

. For the past decade, I Jiave been voicing a 
genuine concern about the shortcomings, and in 
some instances shor^rsightedness, of our e^tisting 



national "systems" for acqui.rii;ig, filterihg, indexing,, 
storing, processing, and disseminating scientific and 
technical informBtion.y Most* certainly there are 
other categories of important narrative and staTi^ir 
cal information of equai value, 'but I should like to 
focus upon this occasion on the requjrementssr*" 
and some possible solutions — involving a naf/ona// 
nfeed for accurate, comprehensive, and timely scir • 
entific and' technical information. In spite of qualf- 
tied indivfduals and groups within the executive^ 
branch, the C6ngres$,-and the urjjversity-iridustry- 
foundation triad studying and restudying this prob- 
lem area,, no defi^nitive action has been taken /by 
those responsible for establishing and sustair]ing 
such a resource. V ' 

In determining how to accomplish the broader 
gdal of ensuring a responsive rnformation system 
for top level decision-makers, planners, and program 
managers, there must be agreement that a/miJIti-- 
faceted capability.is required. Theyo-calledrtradi*' 
tidnal libraries" must be s^t&ngthened through a 
•redefinition of their rol'es and information Handling 
procedures. Information analysis centers, /now ful- 
filling an important role as the refipsitqries and 
disfribution points for specialized datsli must be de- 
veloped sothat they may render a higjjier torder of- 
service.^ /\nd finS[lly,^an all-out effort mt^st be made 
to develop — and ^ere l,use the terminology from 
one ofvyour own statements.— a "comprehensive 
plan to facrtitat'e the coordinated development of 
the Nation's libraries, Information centers, and other 
knowledge resources." 

! am especially interested\i the ch^^rge.tp this 
commission which stresses its fo\e in conducting 
sjudies, surveys, and analyses of the Jibrary and 
information needs of the nation, including the 
special librkry and information needs Qf rurarareas 
and of economoally, socially, or culturally deprived 
persons. This isi.^ solemn responsibifity, including 
as it does an emphasis- on service to our citizens 
regardless of their cifcumstances: handicapped, 



poor, irjadequately educated, aged. As you ana- 
lyze the various needs of the person, make sure 
that your recommendations coyer the full spectrum 
_ of corrective measures: better^'elementary ana sec- 
ondary school libraries, mobile units to ifeach far- 
ffung groups of readers, a strong junior college and 
university library system, and the creation of comple- 
mentary speciaHibrarieb ^sT^quired Lastly, there 
is^a recognized requireVient today for what is popu- 
larly caJled "networks" of libraries. I am fully 
aware that preliminary steps have been taken to 
expedrte the transfer of information, such as» books 
and 4jeriodical items, between library centers, but 
• the information technology now available can allovy 
_st far greater e)^change of written and graphic 
raaterial. r ' 

As. we talk about activities in the world of the 
information sciences, let me mention a fe\y of the 
technological advancements which aa^ SIIow the 
^=ration'slTbrarieslto increase their capacity to serve. 
'Widely puWicized in the ijopular press as well as the 
learned journals hsfve been the ways in which com- 
puter technology can help the librarian. Indeed, we 
are witness to many exciting innovations whicll have 
improved cir9ulation ^control, book ordering-, cata- 
loging, and so forth?' SimMarly, great stride^ ^haye 
been made within the re^lm of microform tfecKnolo- 
gy, iricluding the ablNty to perform a machine trans- 
fer of written-data frbm computerized to microform, 
and back again. The mood within government apd 
industry alike is to reduce the amount of hard copy 
« which exists, and to find substitute ^media which 
can ensurespace ar\d.costusavings. Dr. James B. 
Rhoads, Ar^vist of the United States, recently 
noted that by the year 2000^ no more than^SG per- 
cent of the official records-would, be on som^ form 
of paper, as compared with 95 percent in^^Qsa 

- At this juncture, I should like to return to an 
area-^-foeas in ^hich'^l have long^ been active. 
Nearly ten^years ago, I initiated an examination of 
our national scientiffc and .techni<^l information 
handling resources. As chairm^n of XhB ad hoc 
Subcommittee on a National Research Data Proc- 
es^ng and fnjormation'" Retrieval Center of the 
floirge Committee on Education and Labor, 1. sought 
to establish an atmosphere of awareness and re- 
spon^ve activity yvhi^could lead to the establish- 
,ment of a coordinated system for managing and \i 
making available our precious scientific and techni- | 
cal information^ At that time, in 1963, I said: 

It is firm conviction that before this dec- 
ade Ts over, data processing and information 

— — . • • . 
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retriefal will be one of the biggest industries 
^ in AiYlQrica and the worid. The tremendous 
technological explosion which is sweeping 

^ the world makes it impojatwe that this civili- 
zation develop more efficient ways of grasp- 

. ing the full meaning of man's intellectu^ldis- ; 
coveries. .. . 

In this prediction, I was not far afield. . Today, 
nearly. 90,000 computers are In operation in this 
country alone; the federal gifevernrment relies upon 
• its "arsenal" of 5,800 machines, and even the 
•United States Congress h^s taken steps to. avail 
itself of the services and products possible through 
computerized Support.- 

In examining, the chronicle of activity concern- 
ing the need for marshalling national information 
resources, it is significant that leaders from^ many 
quarters emerged to urge the establishment of in- 
formation centers and infornjation systems of na^ 
Jional scope. I. recall the words of the noted neurol- 
ogist, Dr. Grey-Waiter, who was deeply concerned 
about the rate of accumulation of knowledge, which 
he said "has been so colossally accelerated that 
not even the most noble and most tranquil brain 
can now store and consider even a thousandth part 
^f it." And^then this remarkable man went on to 
emphasize w^iy this crisisjimust be understood and 
responded to: . . ' * 

*The root of this evil islfmt facts accumulate 
at a-far higher rate than does the Understand- 
•ing of them. Rational thought depends liter- 
ally on ratio, on the proportions and relatioifts 
/ between things. As facts are collected,; the 
number of possible relations between t^iem 
increases at ar\ enormous rate." ' | 

The hearings on H. R. 1946,. which featured an 
amendment to Title II of the National Education Act 
of 1958, revealed both, an awarepess of the, pVob- 
:lem on the part of many pubHc and pi*5^ate Sector 
I persons, and a reluctance on the part of officiaJdom 
to take those steps which could amelioratb the 
situation. Another action of substance -whichi took 
place shortly after the 1963-64 hearings of myj sub- 
committee involved the report by the Systems De- 
velopment Corpor^tion to the Committee on Scien- 
tific '^and Technical Information (COSATI) of the 
F^'^prai CoHr>cii for Science^ and Technology. Six 
distinct cpncepts were_ analyzed, Including the de- 
sirabijity of creating a "''capping agency" within the 
executive branch, passing the responsibility for tlie 
S & T information area to^a qovernment-chaYtered 
private organization, or establishing — much ' in 
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the vein which I had proposed a "Jiew operating, 
agency*'" Once again, rio action was 'iorthcoming, 

• as the Fe*deral Council for Science and Technology 
- JfcQuld-aot-deci^ie upon ^ course of action. c 

Jn the lat^L. 1960s, cor^jr^siona! action led 
to the passage of^PubUc Law 91^-345 wWch estab- 
^lished your Corom'hsslon. . ;! laud the^ breadth , of 
^^funptions assigned your group, because it is'only 
through ^combinat^(8n-of analysis, planning,' anql^ 
subsequent advisory actiohs that. a real impact (^n 

* be made/ A concurrent endeavor, featuring some 
useful "9oul searching'!, on the part of the scientific 
communi%r, was the study -undertaken by the Com-^^ 
mittee on ScientrJIc and Technical Communication* 
of-^the National Academy of Sdences and National 
Academy of Engineering. ^Thi^three-ypar examina- 
tion revealed a "diverse and pluralistic. network" of 
communications furictiorting- "reasonably well," but 
the £rtJthors pointed out that: 

. . . new mechanisms and policies are necBs-- 
sary to coordinate and guide the, scientific- 
and-technical communication effogs of ori- ' 
vate for-profit and not-for-profit 6xlgj^^^ifb(\s 
and of the government durinjg iWf 'iir^^^ / 
burgeoning activity and rapi3'|)hange. , 

One final area of activity which merits mention 
is that deafing with intergovernliiental information 
exchange. . This was the subject of serious cqn- 
^ideration throughout the federal-government, and 
was studied in depth by the Intergovernmental Task 
^ Force on Infbrmatibn Systems. The 1968 Task 
Force report, "The Dynamics of Information FJow," 
called fpr the creation of an ^Intergovernmental 
.Information Systems Exchange," to function under 
the auspices of the Advisory Commission on Inter 
governmental Relations. A related proposal 
Senator Edward Kennedy concentrated on-lhe 
for better federal-state-local government^ ex 
fjfiange, pointing out that "scientific advances in 
computer and information retrieval technology r^- 
, resent a major new capability which may hrave im- 
portant applica|ions to the development^pf a mod- 
^ em intergovernmental information- system." 

Having observed the pattern of these activities, 
and believing that the passage of time (jften results 
in the changing of attitudes and action environ- 
ments,*! introduced H. R. 8809 during the j91s.t 
Congress, which provides for the establishment of 
a National Science Research Data Processing oand 
. Information Retrieval S^tetem.^ My thinking had 
turned from the single center concept to th^t of a 
network augmenting the* capability of existing cen- 




ters to provide critical data. Once agai», the emphat 
sis of tills legislation would be to create a national 
sys|em. to "arrange Ipr an orderly* cataloging, di- 
gelsting, and translating, with the aid of electronic 
^devices, if necessSry, of all scientifk) researgh^ 
data." In operiing the highly useful hearings con- 
nected, with this bin, J again stressed the heed for 
better HhformatiQn support for Qiir scientists and 
researcjiers. Of particular concern was^the deplor-' 
able yvaste (it .time, talent, .£(fid money as skilled 
special i$ts, lacking Mowledge about what /had oc- 
^ui-red elseWliil&rgJspent vast sums of public an'd 
private money irf^"reinventing the>^Whe"el."' "Time^^ 
is too precious apd the challenges too numerous to 
see the scientific community, developing or perfec- 
^^ting processes Which had been discovered ,ye'afs^ 
Earlier. % . 

A point of Wfsonal frustration stressed duri/ig 
these hearip8«Wj&s that while we. waited, and de- 
' bated, we were ml^9 further inundated with scien- 
tific and lech njbaiinfor^^ In the six years be- 
tween the jfirst hearings jand those of the 91st Con- 
gress, a rale'of IncVeape of 65,000 words per<ninute 
e f)#d resulted Air|M^ of. 200 billion words--- the 
equivalent 6? 2!5ii()jl| encyclopedia volumes — being 
r generated. '| ^' 

Also undets^t^retl during these sessions was the 
increasing Gonci^mSf the international scientificj 
community alDoiAflf^^idifficul^^ in exchangirigjirtfb«5; 
mation within aAi aqbfeptable time frame. Meeting 
in,.Gene\£a, more , tSiap 2,300 sci^ adopted a 

resolution^leadir^/te^ an in- 

formation rejtrie>|if systeni* 
.hro^gh wfiich th^^^ c|i||d.^ more readily 

Ih.sciBntiTrc dev^|^|T||W §ome of you m'ay recall 
that "A Prcfposal International- System fpr 

Scientific and Techr^lcl|||iformation" was prepared 
, by pV. Chalmers wl'fhfe^^^^ A COSATI 

task force a few y^|||^bo. His report called for 
the development o||M"cpmprehensive,' specific, 
phased plan"^hich to the establishment 

of a "machine-i4ng^|p|M record for in^ 

- ternational scienti|fji|an^^ communica- 



tlons." Explicit st£ 



largely on internat>€^l^^ 

expedite the ex^3har^gfenpf|fnformation. Th fine 
proposal was presq^nfe)||^ Federal Council 
for Science and TechHol|bi^ b was not 

.forthcoming. J '''ty " ' ' 

As one eminent 5v|i^l;t|fei^ ^nother testified, 

it became evident to Ihos^ holding the hearings.on 



the National ScienQ|j R|$0 



iteh Data Processing and 

mi. ' ' ' 
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!were devised, based 
fe;§ements, whicli would * 



• Jnfprmation Retrieval System/ that there Were, very 
few areas of dfeagreement, and a massive -d'esire 
to "get the show oa the roa*f/' Dr. Glenn T/Sea- 

. borg, distin^ished chairman of t^e Atomic Energy 
Commission and a Nobel laureate/comm,ented upon 
^he vital pature of tlie existing'sci^ntific information 

v^ervices, and the need for their expansion and re- 

Cfinement. In his closing remarks, h^upported the 

pending tegijslation, saying that it wais: 

* ' ^ 
. . ♦ on sound ground -in calling for cooper- . 
tive efforts on the pact of existing informartion • 
facHities rather than for a mare centralized 
, system. In tfie present developmental phase 
of' computerized .information systems, tbis 
pluralistic approach is the one most likely to 
produce the expeffimehlak breakthroughs on 
which fu-ture progress will depend. 



. , In loomng to the future, and the ng6d^ for de- 
"cisiye acljon, f am reminded of President Kennedy's 
admonition: "A journey of a thousand. mi'es re- 
, quires a^firs* step'.^ Perhaps ane of those first steps 
toward a more effe^tive^ decision-lnakin^*system 
took plafce "when the National Commission 'on Li- 
brary Science^ was fpunded. We irj the Congress 
watch ;yvith interest and appreciation_,your efforts 



to enricfh the minds and heri'ta'ge. of our society. 
The recent resolution calling for "new and improved 
serj^ices . . . at every level of society" and' citing 
the "need.for documentation, bibliographiGaf^and 
other infprmatron resources^ to .be recognized in 
federal programs were heaf^ning. 

With a jdeep sense of appreciation for having 
had the opportunity to sTiare these thoughts with 
y^ou, l^hcfuld like to phrase tbes§ three challenges 
to^the mermbers anc( staff of the Commission: ^ 

* First, 9ontinue toprovide "leadershifl( inno- 
vative advice, and coordination for 'dtir.Na- 
tion's libraries and information sciencfe es- 
tablishments;" their eyes are'ttjrned to you; 

* Secondly,- do not lose sight of the ne^d of 
^ ' th^ common man for your attention and 

services, fdr easier access to mankind's 
intellectual accompjishments is a prerequi- 
" ; ^ site for future^ progVess; and 

* Lastly," make every effort to sustain those - ' 
Jines of communication which allow an ex- 
change of ideas between the overseers 
and implementers of our national jnforma-, 

• tion policy. * . ' 
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MARY RADMACHER , 
Chief Librarian 

SJjokie PuWic Library 
Skokie, Illinois 



Prepared for the^ 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 



Thank you so ijnruch for inviting me to submit 
written testimony to the National Commtesion on 

. Libraries'and Infprtnatiori SQience for considerate^ 
prior to the r^gipnial hearing, September .27, 1972. 
Advancing, ideas is siniple enough but I am only too ' 

/. aware of^the need for assistance in planning, or- 
ganizing, and'developing procedures to implement 
the'^oncepts incorporating nev\A ideas. Your com- 
missiQn^s grave responsibility is, indeed challenging 

^ince so much of the welfare of thi& nation is totally ceptedprograrfis, library service should, be. expand 



level of sophistic'atipn than those which might -bie 
highly acceptable iri bth^r parjs ofcthe'^cogntry.. An 
awareness of societal pressures and' demands of 
the service area are of utmost.importance in plan- 
ning service patterns. ♦ • V , ' 
/ Service patterns iri mediurn-sized pubfic nbraries 
traditionally have included book disfcifssiOns, book 
talks, film^ festivals and activities for preschoolers 
and ser^ior citizens. In additipn itp these long ac- 



dependent upon libraries and information. The 
instftuTion of the put)lic library as^^we know it is 
mqjre prevalent iq the United Spates than in other 
6<)Untries of the World. Let us not only support 
iftjt strengthen this precious nationai resource for 
i4be welfare of our society. 



'^'K-' You asked me to comment on "the need for 
hew financing and service patterns: for medium- 
sized libraries^* and library networks.j^:?^^ 

NEW FINANCING - 

. oFor the past several years it had becpme in- 
^ creasing.|y apparent that mtiltilateraf levels of fi- 
nancing are essential to the continuance of cultural 
and. information centers. The interdependence of 
federal, state and local government funds must be, 
studied to determine the percentjage of' support 
iram each, but the private sector should undoubted- 
ly be playing the larger role if federal and state 
support are equal. Any consideration of fitiancirtg 
should also include revenue Sharing. 

SERVICE PATTERNS FOR MEDIUM-SIZED 
LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY NETWORKS , 



ed to provide concerts, lectures, plays and sjDecia! 
displays and' exhibits.' These cultMral activities 
should be considered an Integral part of library^ 
service anci rhay be sponsored entirely by the li-" 
brary or be co-sponspred by the library arid another 
agency --^ciety^r industry. Cooperation with other 
community agencies (park districts, • social and 
service .ceftters, eti^pis no^ justified but very 
possibly will reach a potential clientele-for . other 
library services. . ^ 

Federal governmient programs for the handi- 
capped .and for the aging might very wiell pfovide 
avenues for cooperative programs vyith library serv- 
ices. - 

Even .in. its present ^tate^community antenna 
television has many ramifications 'for library use. 
Investigation" of its potential with the appropriate 
authorities should be pursued by library and infor- 
mation service agencies, i ^- - - 
Credence mdist be given to studies and research 
iri preparation of: 1) programs to train people^ in 
an area of p^fblic particlpatipn to be able to partici- 
pate in the decisionrmaking that is theirs to make; 
2) surveys to ascertain meaningful* needS; 3) studies 



Medium-sized libri^ries to ..be vital and viaW prpblems arising in fulfilJing the needs; 



cultural and information agendie^ must perform the 
' traditional library services where it is appropriate 
as well as to try some innovative activities, prog* ams 
arjd servides in ahticipjation of and Befitting the 
community'needs. Librslries in a metropolitan areg 
' will pSssibly require programs^of a slightly higher, 



4) plans to establish priorities and to determine area 
pf responsibility to provide., the service that fulfills 
the needs. All studies must be analyzed and evalu- 
ated critically and discriminatinglY before imple- 
mentation<to assure success or effectiveness of the 
service thV support. 
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In addition tc^e need for studies and research 
there exist certain areas where^ specific arid Im- 
mediate action can be taken tp improve library .and 
information service. One of these i§. provision of 
aaditional materials. ''In depth" coHecttons need 
to*be built up in many locales. Greater information- 
/a! needs have beencfeated by constantly develop- 
ing and expanding fields of knowledge. The infor- 
^jmation explosion in the late fifties and- early sixties 
produced a 'spiralling increase in the publishing 
field. More recenrdevelopments have created oth^r 
-demands. Mahy new careers are available to young 
people aad are alsD open to adults ^changing their 
vocations (sometimes more than twice dunrig their 
working years). , ' - ^ 

" Libraries not only need materials to answer a 
tremendous variety of requests but must be staffed 
Jwith personnel gained to meet these needs, i^e., I) 
to be able to w6rk in an understanding mariner with 
the public, to" be^ consultant to some degree; 2) 
to be knowledgeaDTe in the use of the materials; and 
3) to know when to act jn a referral capacity by real- 
izing that the patron needs assistance beyond the 
limits of' the library's resources and abilities. 

"Serving the unserved" and "eqCial access -for 
" mandates that a service be provided. If there 
is to be equal access for all, the majority cannot be 
permitted to deprive the minority. 

To date most library netwoiijs have been intra- 
state systems, quite probably because of proprietary 
interests or* possible proprietary conflicts. The 
regional or system concept should, hqwever, be 
interpreted as following the most desirable political, 
social; or economic boundaries for a specific' serv- 
ice area — being interstate and multi-disciplinary 
in approach. It is injportant for &II Boards repre.- 
sented in suqt) a network to be involved in;:sharing 
costs; Appropriate financing for the *irtdividual li- 
brary's responsibilijy"'must be studied. 

To provide free access to aj^to organize a sys- 



tem of networks so that everyonels part of a system; 
and to establish complete reciprocity <)r 'to issue 
a "universal" library card are' go^is of every librarr 
ian. If there is some semblance of equality^ amongt 
individual libraries of a spqcific network or re^gional 
system, the concept of reciprocal borrowing will be 

' more acceptable to Boards of Trustees than where 
5reat inequities occur. 

Aesthetics are a primary concern of librarians, 
trustees, and architects in embarking on a lib/ary 
b*uilding program and* the provrsipn of art is one 
aspect. of tWs which is all too often neglected. Art' 
is an important factor ajong^with the architectural 
design for consideration iq achieving the goal of an 
aesthetically pleasing . building. Trid provision of 
art, whether it be integrated art specifically planned 
to complement the architectural deSigri^r whether it 

^- be paintings/sculpture;?, and tapestries which could 
be reiocated within thejibrajy buildFng, may'very 
v\rtpll be mandated by law. Art acquired judiciously 
will contribute greatly' to jthe development of aesthet- 

' ic values in general and specifically tp the aesthetic 

''appreciation as well as to the use ofthe library. 

' ' For many years libranes have benefited from, 
the standardization of . cataloging and classifying 
library materials ithrough. catalog cards provided by 
the Library of Cpngress.^ The principle behind this 
service, quality cataloging available for a nominal 
fee, might wejl t|e dupficated in other areas. This 
comment is in nd way intended to restrict creativit/ 
anc^ ingenuity. We need imagination. Bij|t in the 
interests of labor saving routines and repeated 
duplication of effort, staridardizatiori should be rec- 
ommdl^ded. The .^tire field of -autoniation is^opeh 
and application of its use in libraries.needs a^great 
deal more attention paid it. " ^ ^ 

I am happy to submit 4he above comments, arid 
hope that with the emphasis given library service"^ 
through your Commission's efforts, a more enlight- 
ened citizenry and enriched riatiori will be the result. 
My best wishes to you. 
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Thank you fcfr your recent letter concerning 
testimony relative to the regional hearipg of your '- 
Commission, and, in 'particular, for you^ interest . 
in having a statement concerning .the status, of 
library edupation at the present time. . , ; 

Oae of 'the National Cornmission's objectives 
is to "provide adequate trained pe^Hsonnel for the 
varied^ and- clian&ing demahds of ^ibparidnship."'^ 
The achievement of the Comnfiission's other five'ol?- 
jectives will also^epend upori the availability of 
competent, personnel/ In fact, the effectiveness of 
all library progrartiming depends upon ihe« calibre' 
of the staff involved. It would seoni desirable, there- 
fore, for the Commission to 'consider adding a rec- 
ommendation which would indicate the importance 
of building staffing and training components into • 
all library development programs. Thei Commis- 
sion might even consider the need to assist gradu- 
ate library schoofs in developing programs respon- 
sive to current library needs and in securing com- 
patent faculty memjDers. ' ' 

In March of thrgjear Verner Clapp wrote me as- 
follows: "The Title MB fellowships seemed at last 
to put Ji^rary education on a footing with education 
in other disciplines and to make possible a con-, 
sistent and badly needed pattern of acadeinic re- ^ 
search in" library problems. How soon that rainbow 
faded!" ■ ' ^, 

[ Prior to the establishment of the HEA Title^llB , 
fellowships, the largest number of doctorates in 
Nbraiy science ever awarded in any one y^iSar was 
19. In 1968-69, *the third year that the HEA fellow- ' 
Ships were available, 29 doctorates in library sci- * 
ence wens. awarded; in 1969-70, 40; in 1970-71, 46- 

. As of^e.sum.mef of 1968t according to a'cen-- 
sus made by Ray and Patricia Carpenter^Jowrna/ 
of Education for L^rarianship,^X\, Summer,- 1970, 
p. 5), the totai number of people with earned doc- ^ 
torates who were stjil active ip librari^nship was 
191. Assuming that about half of theserwere teach- 



Ing in libra^ schools, they would have represented • 
approjcimStely 14% of the full-time library school 
^faculty. A much smpller* number^ certainly fewer 
than 50,. is^the pool of distinguisheQ professional ^ 
tadnt jpr^which 57 AUA-acc(edited library schools 
and an even larger number of rton-7\tA-accredited 
library education '^)rogra|hs-.are vying. \^ 

What do Tsee a^ th^ criticaLneeds of graduate 
.library schools tocfay? • . % ' ^ 

. 1) SecjJting 'distrnguisbBd* faculty members. 
One doctoral s^tuderit in- library scfence recently 
accepted an administrative* position at $24,000 a 
year- He would have preferred teaching, but the 
higliest salary offered for a library school teaching 
position was $14,000. For a man with a family, par- ^ 
ticulairly one who has just survived three lean years 
bf doctoral study, the difference of*$10,000 a year' 
involved 'too great a financial sacrifice. <> 
Without the HEA fellowship support for library 
education, the situation will tieteriorate still furtljer. 
Another serious problem facing today's/ubrary 
school admihistrators is the imniiihent.Vetirement 
of many senior library school faculty members: In 
each area of librarianship^ there are only^a few 
library educators cofnpetent to direct doctoral re- 
search, and many of *these will have retired by 

1976; ■ ' 

Given a cadre pf distinguished library school 
faculty members including represetitalion from mi- 
nority groups, quality programs of 'professional li- 
brary education' would almost certainly evdve. 
• 2) Develop'mg a valid, reliable library school ad- 
missions fesf. Some years ago the ALA Library Ed- 
ucation Division approached the Educational Test- . 
ing Service, concerning the development of an ad- 
missions exarflination for librarianship corfipar^le 
to that used successfully for many years^in a numr 
ber of other professional fiplds. At that time it was; 
felt that the undertaking was too costly. If people 
are our- most precious resource and If an admis- 
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Siohs t^t cgn be devised which' will result in a bet- 
ter "fix-' on outstanding candidates, perhaps the li- 

^ br^ry profession should find the- money and obtain 
this additional assistance for library school admis- 

^sions c-ommittees'as soon as possible. ^ 

• 3) Securjng tunding for rese^rs^fr and develop- 
menu It is not unusual for seniof library school 
facuTty members to work on twenty tVthirty ^octoraJ 
dissertations in addition to teaching full time. ThiSj 
kind of workload, not to n\ention committee respon 
sibilities, almost precludes serious significant facul 
ty research^ . 

/v-Most F^search and development funding aval 
able to library sqhopls has been in the form ^f 
contract funds. To some extent, the latter tend iq 
siphon -off talent without m^ing possible the .cje- 
velorpment of a long-range research program as ian 
rntegral part of graduate library school teaching arut 

research programs. , ' 

• • * • * . 

- ' 4) Providing, effecliye programs of continuing 
ec/t/caf/on.. Work with the disadv^ataged, leader-- 
ship training, management training, callection build- 
ing, library automation,* ajid sys^ms analysis are 
gnly a few of the areas in which there need to be 
more Opportunities for quality continuing education 

, for 'library personnel. Given limited resources and 
the scope of the problem, onis possible solution 
wduld seem to be some form of cooperative plan- 
ning., A seriejs of pilot programs could make sig- 
nificant contributions both in the designing of ef- 
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fective program formats and the develop'hent of 
successful teaching m^erials. .It should be recog- 
nized also that ^ not the least of those in need, of 
.dynamic continuing education programs are the li- 
brary educators. \ 

The amazing fact is not that the graduatfe li- 
brary schools are failing to meet the nation's needs 
for educating competent libr,ary personnel, but that> 
overburdened, underpaid faculties have accomplish- 
ed as much as they have. The gap between the " 

; human and material resources essential for achiev- 
ing outstanding library sctfool programming and 
those^'now available is a very wid^ one. Ttie ques- 
tion is^- Do library schools continue to "make do" 

'with faculty "Vho "can't cut It" in the profusion, 
with students «ho'"walk in off the street,"'and With- * 
out ongoing research and ^^fev^tspment funds, or • 
do we try to secure tfcie level of support tha,t wilL 
enable graduate library schools to deveipp distiri^' 
guished faculties, to reqruit' talented students, to • 
condufct viable res^rch^nd develophjent programs, 
and to 'mount'Successful programs inbludingjhos^ 

Jon continuing education? 

M^y I thank you in advance Jor any attention 
your Commission can 'give to the problems' facing' 
li.brary educators today. Graduate library schools 
alone cannot accomplish the needed changes. The 
latter can only be accomplished if dynamic- leader- 
ship and cooperatjgn are forthcoming from both 
library educators and librarians. The problem is 
not local Hn scope; it is nationwide. 
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STATEMENT 
Prepared for ihe 
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Thank you for the bpportunity to! express some 
of the urgent cortcei'hs of librarians In medium- 
sized libraries. Three concerns seem particularly 
important to, me: financing, public relations and 
interlibrary cooperation. They are related)^ arid the ' 
solution to these problems would^ certainly help 
* to solve some dthers. • : ^ : 

Let me give youi briefly, the background out 
of which I write: Duluth Piibli'c Library serves not 
only the cil| of Duluth, population 100,578, but 
also,' as a member bf the Afrowheajl Library Sys- 
tem, an additional area p<5pulation of 250,000^ The 
Duluth Public Library i^^ .the major reference, cen- 
ter for the Arrowhead Library System-which covers 
some 17,§etJ^qu^re miles*and six counties in the 
northern part of Minnesota. Our library was built 
in 1902 and has all the imposing steps and pillars, 
inefficient cjjtup rooms and inadequate electrical 
systems *that 19Q2 Carnegie architects coulc| de- 
mise. In this building we are. vyith difficulty giving* 
moderp service, with teletype connections (part of 
the Minnesota Minitex Project) and AV equiprrient. 

' I have been Director of this library for Slrnost 
ten years. Perhaps th6 only other fact ' relevant ^o 
this discussion is th^t before coming back into 
the. library profession^len years ago, I was jon the 
Duluth City Qounoil for three years 1956-1959. This 
experidncjp, T befteve, enables me to view the li- 
^brary's ptace in local government with* somewhat 
more objectivity* than many librarians. 

^ My first concern is financing. I believe there is 
njfed for- substantial federal, as well as state and 
local, support for public libraries. Further, to be 
really useful, it sho^d be appropriated as well as 
authorized for longen periods of time. We can do 
little satisfactory planning arid budgeting on "great 
expectations" from fiscal year to fiscal year. / 

Lpcally atso, pur library has a crisis almost 
every year at budget time, As one of a number of 
city departments, the Hbrary department's requests 
are given a low jlriority When funds are short and 



'hardware" cjepartments* (like f«e^, and police) are 
competing for the same tax dollar. This is Wually 
Jruejeven Avhen there is goodwill and sympathy 
on the part .of the city admirflstration and the city 
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counipil. I understand this 'hard fact; nevertheless, 
therermust be adequate^naacial support not only . 
for orjigoing library progralms but also for expan- 
sion of needed. newHprograms, if we/are to make 
progress.* . i . 

Thi^ brings me to my second concern: ;5 public 
relatiorJi. I anr npt talking about "im3ge-making", 
which has the connotation of copvincing someone^ 
that you^aj-e something you qre not. I am talking 
about trying *to make alj people awgre of wh^t our 
"gresent and potential services can mearl^to each 
oite of them.. This,, it seemsf to me, calls fdr a na- 
tional effort unfikb any thahhsis been tried before. 
The medium-sized library nas not enough money 
in its budget to hire an excellent publrc relations 
persgn. "A less than Excellent person Is'^no good 
at all. The staff and director ''sell" the library's 
services as^much as we 'have tinfie' to. It is not 
enough. > " ^ 

Interlibrary cooperation, a third concern, is so; 
sensibly, so effidTent a'conceptthat it scarcely needs* 
belaboring. Federal funds are needed on a large 
scale. Pilot, projects are experisive,; but thos6 in' 
the area bf cooperation have already proved their 
worth. ^ J * > V 

•LSCA funds irt the first'years did exactly what 
they w^re intended Ho do^they helped bring better 
library service to primarily rural areas previously 
unserved. When these funds' were later expanded/ 
to include larger libraries, LSCA funds (Title y 
iDegan to come to us in^Duluth. From 1965 to date, 
Duluth Public Library has received about $300,000 
in LSCA grants. These grarits have paid entirely 



* Note that 20% pf 1971 expenditures were from other than 
local sources. Since 75% of our budget is In saianes and, 
wages, and since the city only- takes care of annual salary in- 
creases and some very slight Increase fn a book budget, we 
would stand sAill if It were,not for -'other sources.*'^ 
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forta\5ity bookmobile service,, Jilms and record 
additional staff and books. These are not frills, ql?- 
viously; our service has been impr'soved to>a grikx 
extertt. ' >0 i 1 

. AVord abo%'L^e^-l4tle II fu,nds. A, profes- 
sional survey of cya^r^brary in li|66 indicated] a 
*'des|jerate need" for a new library.! Twice the size 
of this old one has been recommeiidgd. We tJes- 
perately need funds for a new library, but the Title 
II funds^are jufet a dribble. Lack of gdequate phyAi- 
carfaciMties is hampering our service, keeping new * 
patrons from using us and causing g^eat inefficien- 
cies in our operation. Many^mall abraries haye 
been built with LSCA funds available in greater 
proportion; the medium-sized library which requires^ 
75,000 square feet will consider itself very foVturtete 
if ^private or local public funds, can be,, raided. Du- 
luth has had its costly blueprints, paid for with 
priy^e .fl/itds, for several yeans now.\ We need 
seve^&i million dollars and hope for federal funds. 
Title II has n<^t been funded adequately to do us any 



ppreciable gipod; We need ^a major new library 
uilding irt D^luth for the northern half otthis state, 
nd are in a frnancial quandry as to how to proceed: 
uilding costs eontinge to rise. 

The role of the medium-sizQd. library Appears 
pre and^moreXto be that of a reference ahdJn- 
rmatioh centen.' Our reference work has quad- , 
pled in the pap ten years. J/Ve can and must do 
.re, but wgr aeed more staf? (professional), more 
btiioks a(id*other library ^materials, and a functional 
facility Wwork in. We need^ national and local 
reqognition of thef library's usefulness for two rea-' 
is; first, th«t mpre people wiU use us who never 
hal^e- second, thai funds will not be so hard to 
gei^ ^ . • 

vfhe publfE^library is a constructive force irJ its 
con|munit'^. If the National CorT|imj.§sion on Libraries 
and! Information Science can really be a practical 
held 'and soon, people will know us and use us as 
we were mean^to be used — by nearly everyone, 
for the common good* o 



FRANCIS X. SCANNELL 
Stafte Librarian 

Michigan 
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One of the pillars of democracy is thp preserva- 
tion and ^extension of knowledge. The dissemina- 
tion jof knowledge to support this dernocratic prin- 
ciple is primarily invested in schools and. libraries. 
Classroom mstructron^^coupled wfth libraries, form ] 
the totai educational environment. $oth^ print and 
non-print library materials are essential to teaching 
and learning Within ^ea'bK formal qducatidnal en- 
vironment. However, an^informal educational p roc-- 
ess continui^s -after school' graduatipn which fulfils 
an updating of vocatfonal need§ as well as avoca- 
ti^nal^de^^iTte. In this/role, ^duft education and 
libraries ' become a useful tool. Historically, the 
public Hilary, has been an integral pjart of^Michi- 
gati's system of H^ublic education. Each of bun 
state consitutions has recognized this importance 
antJ bas provided not only for the establishment of 
schools, ccol leges -and .uniyersitifes, but ajso for 
public libraries. In an effort to resporrt to today's 
; heeds; .the State Board of ^ducatioh has already 
r * nr\ade a copfimitment' to ^chdnge." Approximately a - 
• year ago, the Departnhent of ■Education^^ at th6. re- ' 
^ quest of the State .Board of Educatiop, introduced 
a library package,!© realign library services in N4i,ghi- 
gan. The essential it:ems for- r\ew library services ' 
throughout the state hinge on: ' f 

ij) fleg/b7)a//sm, which yytpuld eftcourage; re- 
sponsible organization .and development of 
libr^ari^s mto reglonaf units and encourage 
the development of >adjequate standards for 
.personnel bobk selebtian and other essen- 
1ial servi>;es from th'dse libraries. 
(Z) School district libraries' m\\ likely firtd them- 
\ selves without fimnciai support because Of 
the most recent! Kalamazoo decision in 
Which a judge rules that the educatfon unit 
could deprive the schpol 'district librai'Aof 
Jt^ funds ifHt wjBrfe ^ecesgary to do so*in 
w order to maintaipl the required educational 
level in the iocal district^.yand because of 
* the suit filed. by the^Governor and the Attor- 
ney General Which* Indicates the possibility 
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that locaf funding is'not an equitable method 
of support for schools and thiis schooi dis- 
trict libraries. » . > 

(3) A research nefivor/f which would link the 
\ major research collections ot the state and 

allow for easy access and exchange , of in- 
formation between knd frorn these collec- 
tions. . . ^ . . ' ' 

(4) The role of State Library Services will have ; 
' to change and be^espoh^ive as various out- ^ 

state cohditions change. The State Library, 
under the Michigan Department of Education • 
will have to devise new plar;is to coordinate 
and lead library programs ^nd $ervices and 
to develop meaningful pptterns of oReration 
throughout Michigan. A new emphsT^is^ wil.j . 
have to be placed on a stronger, more com- 
prehensive research collection to make the 
State Library" the ^t^ahpoint and-last-copy 
resource amongL state research* librarieSf. 
The focal, point ^oMH^'^tevvide libra pro- 
grahns must rerrvpJh vested in the State Li- 
brary Services as>it executes the foHowing 
functions:'^ . ' ' • - 

(a) Provide all lit?rary services to state gov- . 
ernment which are so integrated as tdg 
function With economy and eflficiehcy in* 
service to all^ departrnents, agencies, : 
' branches, commissions and officers of 
^ government. •* 

(bj Provide services ;to schools, public li- 
braries, community colleges^ college and 
universityjibraries • which *are not avail- 
able elsewhere, or'can only be provided 
more economically at the state level. . 

(c) Promote development of all libraries in 
.;the state;. ^ 

(d) Improve library standards for personnel, 
r ' space, selection an^ervices. \;^' 

(e) Secure legislation to provide total library 
service throughout the state. 
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, 1. Regionalism^ 

: Library regions shall be established by 'the State 
Bpard of Education and shall recognize the geo-« 
socio-economic conditions of the ar^a and con- 

^ sider regions established for edt/cational purposes 
throughout the state* Any plan for educational -re^ 

■ form in Michigan must provide a working relation- 
ship between regional library h^adcjuarters and in- 
!ferm,edjate school districts, community colleges, vo- 
cational learning centers, m^ia centers and voca- . 
tional rehabilitation services. Th^se regional head- 
quaYters libraries must be transformed jnto dynamic ^ 
multi-media learning centers, rather than dusty— a nd^" 

^ often lonely— repositories for ijnread collecfrons of 
books. Such centers must one r seminars of local 
Interest, tutoring^^services anfd.art displays, as well 
as coilectionsfofinformatjop in 9II media. The con- 
cept of the "open univers|ty" presents a new and 
vital chalfenge that publ/c libraries will have to 
meet. If public litiparies ^re to reach all se'gnjents 
of out population'— especially those who have been 
deprived of cultural an4-educational opiportunities 
and others who^have no/ yet been introduced to the 
values ^of persohaf enr/ich rhent— newly conceived, 
imaginative and innovative librar^ programs muSt 

^be (5rovided. Or^ly by providing a much- broader 
baselor these expensive services and programs in- 
volving books as well ab the 'newest media — 
films, fflmstrtps, recordmgs, tapes, 'cassettes and 
electroliic video recordings, can libraries expect 

to survive economically. 

* » . • * ' . - ' ■ , 

. 2. School District Public Libr^ri^es' 
Jhe plight of these school distrfct operated pub- 
lic libraries, particularly in the large metropolitan 
areas; has' become more and more apparent with 
the. defeat of many school village votes during- the 
past feW^ years. Public libraries are operated by 
school 'districts in: 

_K^lamazoo Muskegon 

^int^* " GrossePointe 

; l-&tTSing Ann ArBor * 

Saginaw . ^ 

as well as*in many smalfer cities and towns all over 
Michigan, 

* . , , . , 

Any plan to realign school , district 'boundaries 
and to finance educatiort totally at the state level 
mast ^either make provision for the continued up- 
keep,,and support. of school district operated pub- 
lic libraries, Qr must completely' ^divorce the op- 
eration, of the public library /(^om the local school 
district. A regional public library authority sup- 
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ported by both state arid .local funds based on re- 
gional, concept of^ service may possibly be the 
soluticin In the light of recent events m Karama- 
zoo wlWe the public library'service is beTng con- 
sidere(i\ an extrarcurricular activity, every effort 
must be\made by the De|fartment of Education to 
provide for such service in line with its proposed 
goals and its state agency responsibilities^ School 
district public libraries should not be the. escrow 
account whereby the school district short of funds 
can use library support money to bait out the dis- 
trict, y 

\ 3. Research Network 
•^Legislation was introduced at the request oj the 
State Board of Education, to give the major research 
librlries a legal basis for interaction and coopera- 
tlorl. There wer^ no financial Implications to the 
bill. The legistation ' see^s to complete the final 
links of a |fgsea):ch triangle that will bring together 
the frve major research libraries of the state. These 
include: \ 

University of l\^ichigan — ^Ann Arbor 
Wayne State\ University — Detroit * 
Detroit Pubiic\ Library' -^Detroit ' 
Michigan State University — East Lansing 
State Library y ' J -^t^gnsing '^^^ 
The establishment of -the Acces^ Office* at the 
University' of Michigip' G Jhe 
first rflajor step of'tyingrMichigan's stgngest scholar- 
ly resource librar^ witH^the^^tate Li^ry arid other 
- four-year colleges a|nd tir|versities of higher educa-' 
' tion in the state.^Jhis was thfe fir;st formal attemTpt 
at greater, Utilizatldfi of t(ie rich resources of a re-, 
ii^earch libraryr Libraries should not be expected to 
duplicate expensive researqli^'it^ms when they al- 
ready existVi^thia the state.-r 

■ * . % * . 

4. State Library Services. v 

The role of the State Library aglncy must change 
as the demands change. The mor^- effective re-* 
gional libraries become irugeneral library services, 
the more specialized and sophisticated- the ^tate 
Library agency must be. The State Librjiry Services 
must respond to the varying demands ti pqtrons or 
•libraries requesting service. , 

One of the demands is. to service state govern- 
ment. The most effective State Library is one which 
enqompasses all library services of state govern- 
ment, so integrated as to function with economy and 
efficiency. . ^ 

In order to fulfil its fu/ictions, the State Library 
■^"^tph^^® strong collections of all forms of educa- 



tional and informational materials .covering the vari- 
ous fields o{, knowledge, an efficient system of mak- 
ing matef^s available, and a sufficient number gi 
comp^teftt professional and clerical personnel to 
provide .adequate service. Definite policies for de- 
Vielopihg the State Library's collections are fot^mu% 
lated in cooperation with other libraries in the state 
or region after- careful cortsrderation of all the re- 
sources and needs. 

The recognized components of the State Library 
service include: ' ^* 

1. J3eneral Library Services 

2, RegionaF Library Development^ ^ . 
3: Government Publications . 7 

4.' Legal Reference and Research Materials 
5*. Legislative Reference . 

6. State and Local ^i^tory 

7. •Spebial Library Services 

a. Service ^to' the Blind and Physij^ally . 
• ' s Handicapped 
" b. Serj^ice to Institutions ( " . " - 

With far gre^^er stress on general library serv- 
ice atvthre local and regional ^headquarte?s level, 
the State Library will .h|ave the opportunity to con- 
centrate on its true role as a- research and mecjliaf 
center for state government agencies. To meet 
the growing needs of state departments, special 
collections planned, established, financedv.and op- 
erated by the State Liibcairy can fulfill the n^ed in 
tfie. areas, of: / ^ 



. ' Public Health 

Natural Resources 
Ment^ll Health * 
Qivil Rights 
State -Highway ^ ^ 
Soc|al Services * 
. Historical Commission ^ 

Conclusion 

The importance of the work carried on in our 
public libraries'idday throughout the nation cannot 
and must not be minimized. Every book, repor-d; 

'and film borrowed/ every ref^ence question an- 
swered, every prograrfi sponsqred, ,every news re- 
lease written, and every personal contact by a li- -^ 
brari^n, has-the potential of changing the lives^of 

, every man, woman, and child who have the good 
fortune to have library service at their disposal and' • 
make use pf Jt., 

V Uhress the Public Libjtary can increase its jn- 
fluence flpon the social, economic ancf^ducational 

»behayior of its users by becoming a major force 
in shaping the lives of people and, at the same time, 
can reach a much largeV segpient of th^* popula- 

-tionitWan its present 20%, and unless ways can 
be foUind to properly finance public libraries through 
the combined effoi-ts-of local, state 'and, federal gov- 
ernments, the public library in America, ag vyehave 
known it ^6r rrtore than a century, will gojthe way . 

*bf the passenger t/ain and the passenger pigeon. 
This cannot anci must not happen. 
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The sweeping changes and widespread new de- 
velopments which have come^to the world of school 
libraries in the United^States and in Europe in the 
decade of the 1960 's have not come to the majority ' 
of schbol li|)raries in the liniterd States: Probably 
the vast maji)rjty of thfem haveinot been transfornled 
/m any mean|ngflj|*way from .nii^inly print materials 
collections knd ^services to. multimedia service 
agencies! Nor has it been pj^s&ible Without addi- 
tional staff tpl expand greatly the*". teaching and ad- 
visory rol^ of the. librarian andfmedia specialist. 
A great, many! schools still lack bright, well-Hghted 
libraries and media centers which invite students 
within their doors. s • - 

lit the large cities, and in maray smallervcdm- 
munities, for al number of reasons, there' has been 
only a veryjjmited progress* possible in this deciaide' 
in mpst schools. In general, budgets, for materials 
.are fa-irly adeqilate, but money;f6r^materiafs Without 
, the staff to seleat, process and service the rnaterials^ 
and without a place to. put them or utilize them* ha^ 
presented a situlation like a three-legged stool with 
two Tegs missing. . - y 

rn^he lasjk^vlieral ye^rs I Mve served as a mem- * 
ber^of th^argel Urban School Libraries- Cofn^fnit 
tee/ In -^11' this m 



only, wanted to tl 
fact that the crisi 
cities was becpmi 
_the Commission 
crisis ha^ now rea^ 



except for one other member 
of, the committeel I found that the other members 
Ik or dib' research, despjte Jhe 
of schooMibraries in the largest 
g rrtore acute each year. Though 
lembers may not realize it, the 
iphed thq point where school 11- 
brariesTn the natioh's largest cities are fighting for' 
their very lives^ 1 / * ^ 

; Within tfjg pastlyear there have been-puts in* 
st^fif arid school library services in cities like New 
York and Detroit, for. example. An effort to abolish 
^chqol libraries in Lds Angeles was fbyght off with' 
the greatest of difficulty' by the unusual, desperate 
effort\ of the librarians themselves, who appealed 
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over the heads of the administratioa directly^ to 
members of the Boarct of Education, and the board 
sustained their^ $ippeal. In Chicaflo a move l.ast 
spring by vote t fie Board of Education would 
have cut off 250 professionar positions and all clerks 
in. the . high school libraries. This move was de- 
feated through the efforts of the Chicagp^Teachers 
Unidn, wtirch came to the aid of the librarians for 
the second time. Irf Miami considerable cuts were 
finally averted. v 

It seems'^very' ©bviqus that school library and 
jnedia services in these very large cities are !bn 
the defensive, and that the line can not be he|S 
rnuch longef. And /should all these positions be lost 
tfte iibpary schools wqultf lose a very substantial 
market for thelr-pjroduct, already a glut ort/the mat'ljet 
apparentJy,:not because We do jnbt need these gradu- 
ates i}ut because ther^e^s rio/money t6 pay for the 
posftions so urgently needed, for school libraries 
properly staffed have much to offer, in the education- 
al process. 

■ ".*'■■'.'■ * " ■ " • * • 

Our position is direct and cle^r that we most 

urgehtly need, -above all. Federal Aid dn^'a matching 
funds basis, along with spme minimum standards, 
specified in Federal Law as a conbition for grants. 
We need grants not only for materials as we have 
it now in Title II but also* for ren(^;Cratidn of school 
library FACILITIES' as was provided in the National 
Defense Education Act for science laboratories, We 
'also mosf urgently need a change in T\l\e I as ii 
pr6vides money for personnel sl5 that it will includ^ 
ALL school childrerii hQt just the so-called 
"disadvantaged," but only^tp proyide additional 
personnel aboye what is already available. "Dis- 
advantaged" has become a disreputable, word 
to many school adminisirsitors and to teachers 
and librarians, because any honest look at library 
facilities and staff situations in large 6ity schools 
discloses that the^/f^ally disadvantaged schpols are 
those which are/(iot eligible for Federal Aid. ,^ 
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It seems appalling that librarians should ever 
go alpng with legislation which draws* any Hne of 
discrimination against any children- This is a fals;e 
line in practice. The Federal .Government has lopg 
provided money to pay part of the salaries of Ex- 
tension Service staffs in the state universities .&rjd 
for the'salaries of staff in Vocational edu)cation prb- 
gltems, for example, and there are probalDly jiiip- 
dreds ctf other similar situations, and perhaps this 
type of arrangement should be the pattern for school 
libr^y and media center staff assistance. 

We should like to see the Commission 4ook into 
'the published standardSa.of the American Associa- 
tion of SohoQl .LibrafnaDS a§ to staff, tnaterials, and 

• facilities. While these standards are ^oo high for^ 
oifr purposes,' we ^oyld like to htiye the Commis-' 

<^ slon consider recpmmendihg that the Offioe^ of Ed- 
ucation be*given"autHdri{y to set some^rninimum 

'standards as a conditibn for federal money grants. > 
While such mihimum .standards might alBo tend for 
a time to be the maximum, most s6hp'ol systems 
seem to H^ve such, poor standards as to staffing 
that things could onj^y be better, not wor§e. And 



once esjj^blished,, such standardB could later be 
improved. * 

1*0 one douW perhaps, that a country which 
can provide twenty billion dollars for the Defense 
Research budget, three billion a year for-five years 
for mvestment tax relief for business, and $250,r 
000,000- fqr .-a single aircraft company should l^^e 
rich enough to provide substantial aid Jor all types 
of libraries. To sell $uch a pjogram to the Con-^ 
gress'^'will i'equi^e of coljrse a subordination of 
legislative rivalries within the library wopd^and a 
country-Wide united legislative efforf.at local levels 
by all libraries and librarians of a \cinfJ-vye ^^ave 
never befqre attempted. ^ 

Revenue ^sharing is not prctnising for school li- 
braries because the money, given to states in most 
cases will gq^to the pressure groups with the*most 
clout. While pubfic libraries may get something, 
school libraries db not seem likely to. . 

pbraries, paYticularly school librarie^, have b^en 
stepchildi-en too long, and what libraries are ask- 
ing sdems like peanuts of a bag of shells. 
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Your request^for testimony was received as an • time amputating them) 
honor.and an oppdrtuhity to voice some oj the prob- •1972 SL'A meeting in 
lems which I feel are eroding the^services of special ' formative^talk entitle 
libraries specifically, and all IH^raries .in general. 

As a' special librarian" of about twenty year^ of 
on-the-line experience, as a teacher of special li- 
brarians in a library school for about five years, and ._. ^ ^....v.u^ .imivcu wim 

as an efe^ver of special libraties on' three con- servicVto'the 'sfA,' ^^^^^ 

tmerits, only my gut reaction^" are revealed con- and observer. Within an; organization the library 

cerning tPfese problems, though I feel that the pro- - - / ■ ■ v 

f^sfpnfcl library literature, and interviews with in'- 
foi^n^e^l^special librarians would probably cohfifrn 



lerbert .White, at the 
loston, \delivered a very in- 
"OrganWiqnalt placement 
of the special library and its relatiorilhip to suc^cess 
and' survival." J/lr. White's 'as^oa with the 
U.S.'Atomic Energy Co mrfwssion,\^ and Institute 
for Scientific Information activitiesj,jinked wit his 



a? an activity, rarbly has the "clour wielded by 
other members^ of the] organization wheth competing- 
4or the budget dollar. As a matter of factv the libr^iry 



. ^'^^ .iw^ — - ,,w„.« ->ui uit; uuuyei aoiiar. /\s a matter ot iaclv the libr^irv 

my^vieWS Without attempting, to .become scholarly ^appe^rs to be a user o\ profit rather than k producer 



in describing the problems, I should like to merely 
present my own observations. 
^ My presentation will be categorized under the 
following headings: . *\ 

Budget 

Reduction, by erhployer / 
- * Effect of pripps • 

Employment ° 

Effect^ wave of unemplayment 

Effect of eniplpyment philosophy of em- 

. ployer 

' — 1 feffect of paraprofessional^ availability 
. Cooperation 

*fsleejf for holdings informatibp of other 
• " libraries.. ^ 

Weed for networks 
. " Effect o^ "parasites" on^larger libraries 

Copyright ^ ^ ^ ^ 

- effect of Williams &Wilkins case 

. . 1' . , . 

training-^ .' 



Present courses 
Data processing pdssibilities ^ 
— In-service training ♦ * 

BUDGET; REDUCTION BY EMPLOYER 

Duringjtimes of 'business crisis, organizations of 
;.-^types findThemselves retrenching, and cutting all 
hon-profit-jnaking activities to the bone (and some- 
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it — in the. eyes df most admmistrators. the 
mrary is a service to other groups within the brganir 
zmion, we librarians insist. ' When budgets are cut, 
services are scrqtinized.y One typical reaction is: to 
' consider the special libVary as a luxury service; 
reduce it or eliminate- it, and rely on the public li- 
brary^yvhicb the taxes/ of W organization already 
suppoijt., . * \ * y • 

Sori|ie difficulties associated with this rather 
shortsighted Jjoint-of-yieW ar 

1: The elimination or recfliction. of Jhe special 
library service, within tl^e parent orggniza- 
tioh decreases the efffciency, ofj'nformation 
storage, retrieval and use Vithin the brganiza- » 
» tion. More .time is required to ferret out ob- 
. spure ^statistics, methods* identities of peo- 
ple and corporation's, etc. ^When attempted 
by people untrained, in the; art of literature. 
haTidling valuable time is lost. The s'tpck-in- 
trade of thq librarian is the. use of the litera- 
ture In solving -problems for his parent or- 
ganization. \ \ 

.2. l^y eliminating or reducing special library 
service, the re^onsibility fs transferred to 

. other, usu^ily larger, publrc libVaries. These 
libraries, having to secye the antire commun- 

• ity, cannot devote as much'efrort to an organ- 
izations' problem as could the organization's' 
librarian. Neither could the high degree of 
expertise available in the special library df 



* the organization be, marshalled by most pub- 
lic librarios. (A fevy large public libraries are 
staffed with specialists who haye this^xper- 
tis^but generally a library which iries to be 
all things to alTpeople cannoj be expe'cted 
to have colle^ctions and/or.^taff comparable^ 
to those of the specialized organization.)^^ * ' 

. 'Sometimes the reduction of* elimination of 
•special library service within the parent or- 
ganization is meant to be only temporary 
just until the emergency is over.. Then, it is' 

* assifmed, Ihe .library will regain its former 
stature and'meaning in the organization. 
But in rfiost cases the breaking of the con- 
tinuity of service is also accompanied by a 
breakdown of staff morale through ^sense 
of lack of security,'and 'through, a sensfe of 

^lowere(i*fctatus and value in* the -organization. 
The collections, especially the^periodical 
holdings, coHtain gap^'wWch are aiiffieult to 

. When the budget shrihks, the parent organi- 
zation should be researching possibilities 
V for production of new goods and services^. 
Research requires rapid, precise access to 



part of the price' t§|^if|Mi6eS by^ome publishers 
charging all that lllp^ bear. ^ " 

A library havii|3 acquisitions budget, 

subscribing to s^i^al |j||§;ieaGh year, and simultan- 
eou^/ly trying to^laclp monographic 
litems for its qoflipM^ that its serials price 



increases^cftn b!©|)|p|^only by money Jpken from 
the moridgraph§|>^^ii^|^ seriate require 



be spent for"^^ 
creases forci^'^*^'^' 
1, 



continuity- tp ^MiCillp of gaps yvhicK .are 

very costly anp|^p^lto fil[ at a later date, and^^ 
therefor^7fht|||^§^i^ stopping sub-* 

scriptions by elsewhere. The "else- 

where" .niuSt-||;SMp9"®y whi'Gh wdpid otherwise 

ic items. Thijs, price in- 
It decision to 

of serials irr order to obtain;, 
pbS, or - I' 
2. purchasi^^|MrialS^ to pre- 

venr^|$(pyp^^ •coll^tij|lV but at the 

J!^Qgj.j^p^ cdli^cfion> or 



edud^'tn^||^t|iW 
needed: ItrQ^^^^ 

n..r^h^<^;io|^ 



expeii^eip|h^ 
c|.U|||Mip 

apSlMl 



l^ke pf both seriate and mono- 



gr^pri^i^f^ajf practice W both 

Figure&;?j5fe^^ for rates of increase of 

periodical 'c^^^P^^^ th.is*discussion'<)fflll stop here 



the existing literature^ which mreans'that an /i??ith th<^ foUf^ljij^^l^^^^^^ 



excellent library service should be maintamed 
or 0xpand^d. Thps, the cutback in library 
services is ttte apposite of the reaction which 
should logically take place under duress. ^ 



''PricVji^i(^i^^r 19^^ . TJ.S. f'epjddicals and 



'■Serfj|(^i;§|;^^s. 
P6{|^i^|;§ervides, 



1972, by Norman B. 



jCes, 1972, by, Norman B. Brown; 
"H. Huff. ■ ■ . . \A* 



BUD13tT: EFFECT OF PRICES • . ^ v v -^^^ v - { 

■p. ' S ' • L/-<)rai#|/Si/rii^^7:No. 13:2355-2357 (July 1972) 

Most libraries are {acetJ With a maximuin allot- ' ■-Wiii^.M^r. . ' - 

ment beyond which budget increase for acquisitions EMPLQ?<:j||f||^FECT OF WAVE OF . 
is Qxtrem^ly difficult; All acquisition?, other than 
gifts and exchanges, must come out of this, allot- 
ment. Furthermore, this maximum may increase 
frqm year to year, but eventually the maximum 
reaches.a^breaking point at which the library is^ to^cl 
.that it cannot obtain furthe/ funds for acguisiti^-^ 
expenditures: In some libraries this limit is reached 
earl>^ |n their development; in others if comes later, 
but ultimately the purse, strings are. puHed Jautly 
clQsed. When that limit is reached the library must 
purchase* monographic items (e.g.,. books, parh-. 
phlefe, technical reportsj patents, maps, songs, etc.) 
and serials (ttems published jn runs, not necessarily 
pe/iodically) Withm that budget(?v« • 
, The, prfc^ bf- monographs and serials is^rising 
rapidly. Part pf the price rise is caused by infla- 
tionary^pressufes passed on to the consumerYthe 
library) by thqproducer (the publisher). But another 



Bu^g|^^?^^|s ha^e re^^ in special library ^ 
cutbac|^^t|^!^|put the country. SLA Chapters ' 
* have eig^fc^^^dhairmen, but applicants W out- 
rtfumb^|i^i^i|^^, and the chairmen areViard- 
press^^^j^|<|}|^"l^ In some cases the li- 

. bxary^^l^j^^d to maintain all of it3 services 
with/p^i^l^ced staff. Some nev^ibr^iry school 
gradu^li^^^l^^rced-to find employment^ in fields 
^ unreTg^ldM^ professional training. Librarians- 
with .y^4^§^)^perience en severe difficul- 

tie^jw:|@i^j^emplpymen^ after fcfeirjg discharged 
as a pffetp^^edu^^^ of bu(^get. Many librarians 
beyond because of 



lage ]hi™|^ library employment/ At a^e 60 or 
higher,^t|n^^criminatiori is practicafly insurmount- 
ably b^i^^f djcj^xisting employment rules per- 



tsii nUiSp:^^ reme nt. 
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EMPLOYMENT: EFFECT OF EMPLOYMENT 
PHILOSOPHY OF EMPLOYER ' , 

A surprising phenomenon occjurs in many pr- 
gamzations/ when getting up a special library,* or 
^arranglng-fbr fts continuing operation. In lav(^firms, 
""banks, insurance companies, industries, dtiurches 
and many other types of ^organizations desi n ng li- 
brary services, tfe^'philosophy. seems to be 'that 
anyone with common sensei can operate a library 
well.. A lawyer who wiM spend large sums toT get 
expert w^nesses^ and who wouldn't dream of hiring 
a non-lawyer to do the work^of a lawyer, vyill hire 
a clerk-typist to operate his libracy. Ttie usual 
results of such decisions are: • - 

^ 1. The organization receives minimal library 
6§r^e because of the lack of training of the 
* library staff. 

2. ,lf the se^rvice rendered is exceptionally poor^ 
•>: the ofganizatipn may decide to abandon the 
, r Mdea pf deyebping a library altogether'— a 
icfeci$ipji^^^^w^^^^ might hav^ been reversed 
V had £tn alert graduate librarian been em- 
ployed to organize apd operate the library. 
,'3. If the service is poor but the organizatiofl 
decides to acontinu^. the library' the person- 
nel of the organization are really being short- 

• changed, 4nd may be coddled into believing 
that this is really aM the Service, a library 

/ should ,be expected to^tumish. i 
• . 4. If dissatisfaction develops, and the organiza- 

* tion decides to continue the library, a graduT 
ate librarian brought in at a later date will. 

' have to start the. orgafiization of the library 
» ■ arfd its services from scr^h. Usually this 
' entSiils more work than starting tfie- project 
at the beginning because muqh did work 
must be obliterated, to produc^ a uniform 
' working system. Much time and funds will 
' have been wasted,. and the organization will 
.;yiave suffered loss bedause of. inadequate 
'Service. ' • * ' 

EMPLOYMENT^ EFFECT OF - 
PARARROFE§SlpNAL AVAILABILITY 

Some-people ar^ being trained to work in librar- 
ies as paraprpfessionals, relieving the professional 
librarians of many of the rdutine, clerical, nonpro- 
fessional tasks, this .use ot the paraprofessidn^l 
is certainly commendable, especially when gradu- 
ate lib(2ar|ans: are .In ^hort supply, iylpwever,. two 
resuKs are frequently apparent: 

^1. Organi?atidns -receiving applications from 



V paraprofessionals are deluded into believing 
^ that the' applicam^re fully-qualified Jibrari- 
, ^ ;ans, usually willing to work for reduced re- 
muneration!' If hired, they ' often Jind them- 
^selves in diffjeujty in technfcai situations- 
, , when, decisions must be made, jDecause of 

^lack of background ^nd training. - * 
: 2. Unemployed qualified librarians applj^ng for 
, positions are faced with cqmpetition from 
'paraprdf^sionals to a ceriain extent. The . 
hirmg brganizati6n,'in order to sav^ i^ts furrds, 
will ai least' consider, if nqt-hire, parapro-^ 
fessk)nals Mh this comp^tion.. ' ^ 

COdPERATION: NEED FQR' HQtiDING ' ^ 

INF.ORMATION OI^THER LIBRARIES 

■ ■ . ■ ■ ^^:v ^ ■, ;-. ^--^'v.. :- 

A library on"^a budget must * carefullV choose' 
items to be acquired fgr its qollection. An all-inclu- 
sive collection, even in raiher narrow fields^ js al- : 
most unattainabte.* Thus,;every library is, to a great- 
er or lesser extent, , dependent on other libraries, . 

: using interlibrary loans or photocopying services to , 
fill thq needs df its'^lients. . ^ ' '* 

. ' To efficiently lise ^ither interlibVary loan- or 
f^^otocopying services^r to ^end atplieht to the 
library holding the desired iji&i, it w6uld be ideal 

-for libraries td know what each other held: Many 
union lists df serials and union catalogs have been ' 
initiated to compile this ■ information, but efforts at 
best have been mostly local and ratl^dr sporadic aijd 
uncoordinated. Many o> these nece^^ar'y biblio-» 
graphic tools ari^ produced . by volunteer help or; by 
jnadequ^|ly fi^nded jgroupsi. Changes in personnel, 
interest ana budget can quidkly stifle these efforts. 
Without accessvto welf-d^igned, - accurate aqd 
constantly updated union lists and .'union catalogs, 
a library is unaware of which library can be caNed 
on to lend or photocopy the desired item. "The 
borrowing library usea the flaws of probability by 
calling the ;large libraries for service, assuming that 
they would be mosf^likely to have the item. Ironic- 
ally it is q*iite possible that a Hbrary; requests and 
gets servicfe frortri a large library far away, when q ' 

t library a few blocks away ha^s. the item an.d would ^ 

.have given the requested service. Two rather un- ' 
tenable Situations result: 

1. The larger libraries are overused, and may 
^ ultimately Jend to restrict their services be- 
cause of sheer lack of manpower needed to 
handle the requests. v 

2. If the large library does not have the item.in 
its collection, the requesting library is faced 



with a potentially large number of phone re- 
quests before library is located^which has 
. the /item. This hit-or-miss* method is very 
time-consuming and inefficiertt. 

COOPERATION: NEED FOR NETWORKS 

The need for iriterlibrary cooperation on a 
large scsile .has been discussed yvidely and is; 
largely recognized as a coming necessity* for serv- 
ice to schoDfs, industries, governments, and other 
information-hungry groups. Collections of data in- 
centers of all kinds exist; the technology (systems 
analysis, computer hardware and software, disp'lay 
systems, commu^nic^Uona^ystems,; etc.) exists; and 
librarians, computer centers, administrators have 
the interest and"^ know-how, to make networks of 
libraries and information^centers work. But formida- 
ble obstacles stand in the way of integrating existr 
irig facilities: , ' " 

1> Political and Intergroups ' rivalry. . City vs*. 
county. Suburb vs. Core areas. Private vs. 
public facilities. Large vs. small libraries. 
'2. Funding. Cc^tlvincing these factions that they . 
should contribute a gpnsiderable amount of 
their support budget to the development of 
, a nebulous entity vHiich has ngt existed in' 
their p/esence befdre, and which guaran- 
tees lifttle return on their investment for, per- 
haps, Wveral years — thisi indeed requires 
diplomacy as well as technical know-h&w of 
the highest order. 
3. Attitude toward networks.^The preserit facili- 
< ties are ''working" adequately;' why should 
f we take. from our tax or profit dotlar ariything 
to sponsor and develop something with 
which we have no .experience and for which 
we have little assurance of success? How 
do we know that this network project isn't 
just a political boondoggle, lining the pockets 
of conriputer corporations and an oligarchy 
of "experts'' who themselves haven't had 
much experience? Let's stick with the status 
quo until these new-fangled gadgets become 
infallible (ahd cheap)."^ 



organizations prac^iGally into the condition of.being 
parasites, dejjendeht on the well-being and benevo- 
lence of the larger lilDraries. Many of the larger 
libraries are tax-supported, and frorh^ne point-of- 
view the borrowers have a right to request services . 
because of being taxpayers. .However, the budgets 
of the larger libraries are also being cut back by 
inflation and actual budget reduction. Personnel 
leaving their staffs often are not replaced.' Pur- 
chases of expensive items are cancelled or post- 
poned, in the hope that money will ' come from 
sbmewhere. But it, is a rarj^ library which refuses 
to give jpnaximum service \o other libraries. In 
spite of heavier load§, lower budgets,^ecreasecl 
staff, overcrowded physical plants, the libraries must 
serve! 

COPYRIGHT: EFFECT OF THE WILLIAMS & 
WILKINS CASE' . 

The firm of Williams and Wilkins. h^s - brought 
suit against the United States foi; copyrigjit infringe- 
ment through the unauthorized •phptocopying of 
journal artiojes by the National Library .pf MediGihe 
and by the Natjonal. |nsfitatesi of Health- Library. 
On 16 February 1972 Coinmissioner James F. IDavis. 
of the U.S. Court of Claims filed his' report to the 
Court. ■ In. effect the Commissioner recbmrnended 
to the Court that the plaintiiff (Williams and Wilkins) 
is entitled to "recover reasonable and entire co m- 
pensatidn for infringement of copyright. It.is hoped 
tlrat *theV National Corfimission on Libraries and 
Information Science, and indeed all bodies whose 
word bears weigf^t in fegal circles, tiring maximum 
resources to bear on the satisfactory solution to 
the copyright prpblem. Because litJraries of all 
j<ind5 depend:So'heavily on photocopying- in lieu of 
lending, it is Recommended that the solution be 
aimed strongly at continuing to permit free photo- 
. copying access to tfje copyrighted literature. A 
' confirmation of"" Commissioner Davis' vfindings in 
higber courts will certainly work extreme hardship, 
on tjbraries in general, and^^ on special libraries in 
particular. ^ ' ' . , / 



COOPERATION: EFFECT OF /'PARASITES" ON 
LARGER LIBRARIES ' . / 

The cutting b^ck ot special libraries in parent 
organizations having financial difficulties,- and the 
• dependence instead on the^ collections, staffsyaiad 
services' of other libraries, brings the borrowing 



TRAINING: 'PRESENT COURSES ^ ^ 

' Special librarians who developed- into profes- 
sional's by, learning what they know on the joby 
usually find themselves in' difficulty when they try 
to change from one parent organization to another. 
T^ lack of formal training in. library science is a 
detriment. * ° . * 
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. ■* Many definitions have been given for the term 
"special library," and rather than recite any of 
them here, it would suffice to list the characteristics 
^ they shouldVexhibit. A special library should have 
either or *both of these: — 

1. Serve a parent organization or clientefe 
^ich'is specialized in a certain subject field 

• . (e.gr^inanbe, insurance, pharmaceuticals, 
geology, fopd^ etc.) \ / 

2. Have a collecjtion specialized in ascertain 
subject field.^ • " 

We usually think of a 'special librarian as one 
^ who (preferably) has"* a goQd subject 'background 
' in the subject field in which the library specializes. 
However, a large public library or a large university 
library is reially made up of .several special libraries, 
even if their total collection has broad coverage. 
The patrons they serve work in, or are interested in, 
.many diverse subject areas and demand depth in 
the subjects of the collection. Thus, although im- 
portant, the type of client ^served and the. breadth 
of the subjects covered by tite collection are not 
- - th'e sole criteria for differentiatihg special librarie-5 
from "Others., In' fact, tN most irftportant criterion 
is that' of exceptional service to' the cfients. The 
librarian in a generally-accepted noil-special library, 
is a passive servant of his clients'. He^^aitS for them 
to bring their problems to the library, arid then he 
takes action many times by simply pointing them in 
the general direction of books wtiich mrght solve 
the problems. The special librarian takes\He time 
^ to become acquainted with the patroir and h\s prob- 
lems, and beconaes Hn active member of tha prob- 
lem-solving team by enlisting alfpossible resoiirc^^ 
in the splution of the problems. -He looks at the 
raisori d'etre of the library -as b^ing a tool foi\|fie 
,so!ution of problems, and every activity beh1nd\th6 
scenes (acquiring, marking^ arranging, housing, Ex- 
hibiting, distributing) is aimed at maximizing tAis 
problem-solving attitude* and concept. . A boo^ \s 
not purchased if ft does not gontribute to this ai.. 
in his organization. A library staff Member is nou 
tolerated if l>e has any idea of giving lesser ^rvice. 
Thus, in my estiijiation most libraries could - be 
special libraries if their cortcept of service chang^. 

Now let us cpnsider how a libraryji scho'ol would 
set up a' curriculum which would best train special 
librarians. When a student is in school he rarely 
^knows in which type of special libr|Sry he will be 
employed after graduation. With cjasses of lis to 
r 30 students, the course content^ (subject-wise) 
: would have to be general. To- require;all students 



to take a course in, say, reference sources in jthe 
natural scienqes would be to waste th^ time of 
those who will not be working in a library which 
stresses these sources. Eve^n if the studentb $tudied 
such a course, the rate df change of the reference 
sources and the wide variety of sources enc|)untered. 
in an active science library would indicate the teach- 
ing of the fec/7mgues used by a librarian to become 
quickly acquainted with the potential uses |o which 
a new reference book could be put in hi^ library 
— under what circumstances would such la book 
be brought to the attention of the client|r What 
types of questions or problems wifl it solve? It is 
the tephnique, rather than the knowledg^ of the- 
internal structure of hundreds of ti^lesV which should 
be mastered in the library school., The ititimate 
knowledge of eachjndividual title will have to occur 
on-the-job where the books actually exist, rathfer 
than in an artificikllycdevised situation in. the plass- . 
room. 

What can we teach, then, in the library schools?. 
The techniques of budget preparation, book selec- 
tion, cataloging, classification, weeding of collec- 
tions, buijding layout, personnel management, cir- 
culation techniques, selection of equipment, public 
relations, liter^ature searching, should be mastered 
by all librarians, incjudmg special librarians, the 
latter should be exposecj to those library qualities 
which non-special libraries lack, namely, tech- 
niques of^handling p/;oblem-solving situatigns, gen- 
erated ^ by the clients. Visits to many types of • 
special libraries, interviews with special librarians, . 
case ^studies of typical "problems, stud/; of. tech- 
l-niques iiserf by special librarians to fulfill their 
mission (e.g., building of^f special-purpose files for 
recurring problems (peek-a-boo, Uniterm^ or com- 
puterized); selecti\/i9 dissemination of information 
-(SDl) techniques; selection' of special equipment to \ 
allow more efficient access to information; studying ^ 
of technique^ used by clients in problem-solvir^g), 
a thorough grounding in research tech niqueis use- 
ful in library operations, bn-the-job training in exist- 
ing special libraries-^ these are some pf the things 
the stu^dent should work on to prepare himself for 
special Mtfary work, beyond the normal course-work 
-^f the school. Most of all, thfe special library student 
ihouldjbe sattirated mth the concept of going to ' 
wctremes to giye the service his client heeds. The 
uke of teletype, 'telephone, personal acquaintances, 
?in|erlibrary cooperation, photocopying, translation 
oflforeign languages, ati^tracting and, indexing tech- ' 
niaues, to solve prpblem^s should be stressed. 



TRAINING: DATA PROCESSING POSSIBILITIES 

The computer, with all that the wbrd implies, is 
here to stay. Most librarians have steered them- 
selves around the study of data processing, believ-/ 
Ing that their lack of a mathematical background 
makes the.understanding of the sybject Impossible; 
This Is like saying th^t the lack of knowledge of the' 
chemistry of combustion of gasal|pe-air mixtures in" 
a cylinder would make it impossible to drive a car 
effecti|s?iy^^very month^the litera1uf%on library and 
Informat^n scilncQ contains accounts of new situ-* 
ationsjg' which data processing has been applied 
to library problems. It. is important that future* 

" librariar:^, notably special librarians many of whom, 
will have access to data processing fac'ilities, learn ^ 
what, these facilitjjes can do for them, and what is 
needed and expected of the librarian in applying 
the data processing techniques. Unless ]ihe student 
wishes to specialize in these applications, however, 
it is doubtful that he need go biyftnd a couple of 
introductoryv courses in library applications of data 

^ processing. 

' 1 ■ ' ^ ^ ■ 
TRAINING: IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

Most special libraries have few sXdfi members, 



many being one-man libraries. A library school 
student wjjo has never worked in a library as a 
staff mertibergs unskilled (even with a degree) and , 
Mas much honesT;^at??ci6ty about being^thrust into - 
a position in which he must administer and make 
operational decisions for a library immediately after 
graduation. One of the ways to ovencome this feei-'^ 
ing of anxiety is to provide a program ofMn-service 
training while in library school. During this period 
the student would work on the staff of a library, 
observe how decisions are made,' how problems 
are solved, how peqple are hamdled, how collections 
are selected and organized.. In short, he would 
get his feet wet in librarianship under the watchful 
eyes of a good .librarian, and could compare his 
ideas apd what he is learnihg in school to what is 
actually taking place in working libraries. The stu- . 
dentVould bring much to'his courses which hovy^are 
quite' theoreflcal and sometimes nebulous. The 
''school would ^ain by its contacts with the cooper- 
ating libraries and librarians, and would have to. 
constantly upldate its courses to reflect new con- 
cepts and techniques. Indirectly it is quite certain 
that some placement success Will be attained b/ 
bringing students' and libraties. together. 
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National Commission on Lll^rarles and Information Science ' 



It is a privilege for me to present in thi/state- 
ment both#my own personal, dbeply-feft ^^qoncern 

. and the continjjing concern of the Cpngress for the 
programs of thfe Natipnal Commission' on Libraries 
and Information Science Livings, as j*^e do^in the 

' midst of an unprecedented ihformatjpn and knowl- 
fedge explosion whosfejimpact is rapidly Outdistanc- 
ing our existing resource facilities, we confront a 
new awareness of our national responsibility to 
provide informational aod library services" ai>d re- 
sources adequate to the needs of our people. I 
believe that this Cbfnmission must play 9 significant 
role in* helping to 'shape and defirie. a National Li- 
brary Policy, broadly based, wisely' conceived, ade- 
quately' funded, utilizing local, state and regional " 
structures with cooperation arid suppo|t from the 
Federal Government in pursuit of our common 
goals: education, research, and service/ .Our im- 
plementation of these goals is reflecFed today in 
the. ever increasing social investrhent in scientific 
and technical research and development, an Invest- 
ment which i3 also a .commitment to the future of 

♦this nation. V , 

It is a truism — and no less tru^e for that — that 
the survival of a free society is bound up with the 
widest .possible dissemination of knowledge among 
all the people: an'^nformed citizerlry is the surest 
guarantee against every kind of tyranny. It was an; 
American writer arid seer, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Vho noted tijat "we owe to books those general 
benefits which come from high intellectual action.*' 
In one of his- most prophetic ufferarices {Ttie 
American Scholar), he further defined for us today 
the vital place of books in American society and 
their ifnpact upon the quality of life which alone 
can sustain freedom: 

"Man Thinking. . . . Him Nature solicits- with all 
her placid, all h^r monitory pictures; him the past 
instructs; him the future Mnvftes. Is not indeed 
every man a student, and do not all things exist for ^ 
the student's behoof? And, fihally,. is not the true 
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scholar the only master?" ^ ^ — 

It is this vision of Everyman — Man the Thinker, 
secure jn the integrity of his own mind, able to seek 
•and to find trbth — that lies at the heart' of America. 
I need only cite the example of Lincoln as an illus^ 
tration of the pdwer (which) great .books possess 
to nourish that greatness of mind and spirit which 
sustains our faith in this land and its people, . 

The Biblicial Preacher could declare Wearily that 
"of the making of many books ihepe is rip end'' 
(Ecclesiastes 12:12), hardly foreseeing the^ over- 
whelming fulfillment of his words in our owb day. 
Oun overcrowded Ijbrariels are collections of these 
books, whatever else they may be or do. Yet a 
library is something more than merely a center for 
storage and retrival of knowledge and information, 
vital as those functions are. It represents the 
accumulated wisdom of the ages — yes, and some 
of the accumulated folly as well, mindful of the 
genial judgment of Oliver Wendell Holmes that "the 
foolisHest^ook "is a kind of leaky boat on a sea of 
wisdom; some of the wisdom will get in anyhow." 

In dedicating the Free Library in Birmingham 
(U.K.) just over a century^lgo (1866), George Daw- 
son spoke of a great library as containing *'tfje 
diary of the human race."^ More recently,'"Norman 
Cousins has described a1ibfary>as "the delivery 
room for the birth of 'ideas — the place where 
history comes to* life." So it. is that books, like 
ideas, have consequences; ^, ' 

Can a . bopk change your mind? Yes^ such is 
thQ evidence of experience all through history. 
Books can broaden and 'enHghten, ^challenge with 
fresh insight ar>d new ideas, sweep away old and 
cfrscredited concepts. S Qn occasion, books can 
boggle the mind and shake fhe;found9tionsJhere- 
of. * A character^ in Sheridan's The Rivals^ warns 
against "a circulatina library/inya town" as "an ever- 
green tree of diabolical knowtedge." Certainly 
there is some risjc in freedom, but surely far greater 
danger in ignorance. For a truly balanced mental 



^ training or otizenship course, if you will, all our 
people should be encouraged to obtain and to reaci o 
^ bool<s which really say something signiftoant. Im- 
portant biographies, revealing memoirs, and rnean- 
ingful fiction being* published today can convey 
l<nowledge about history and its makers, opinion- 
mdlders, myth^killers, curiosity-quenchers, ~* and 
. mind-openers. In this sense,' books are truly thf 
best and most enduring form of liberation. ' 

Good authbrs can turn us on to what is happeh- 
ina — or not happehingi — in our society and 

* ehvirorHTient, J n politics, in the arts, in the sciences, 
[ in education, and in communications. They are 

people who are capable^not only of changing your 
mind, but of exciting it with nefw ideas, exposing it 
to new concepts, absorbing it in new' interests. 

America needs more people who know of our 
early hard beginnings as a nation — our mistakes 
and pur progress, people who know of and ajD- 
preciate the profoundly moral and ethicaJ base of 
our . society, persons who care deeply about others 
and who want to help all people become wiser ahd 
better as' they may find — or make — opportunity 
. to do S9. These are foremost among xfie funda- 

* mental concerns of our libraries in their many vitar 
services to oar people. ^ 

We are approaching Ihe 200th anniversary of 
. « our. nation's birth-^a fitting time to look back in 
appraisal', and to take stock of our achievements 
and present direction. Have we, in any way, fu [ 
filled the vi^on .of the Founding Fathers? Whei(e 
have we failed^jfldiat have we accomplished, ho 
do we set our sights for th^Juture? Certainly n6 
- nation in history ha? attempted, as we have, to 
educ^e so many, ^t have we really educated the- 
great rsnass of our people? A truly educated man 
is constantly learning bygreading and absorbing the 
great thinkers of the past as well as con!emporaVy 
tfninkers; controversial and noncontroversial. No 
man can cj^ifh boredom when he has access to 
reading materials. No matter how sophisticated 
library systems become, their goal is th©^same as it 
- "was'when the first "free" town libraries were estab- 
lished — to bring information to the people. It is 
therefore shocking to read the results of .the poll 
cor^ducted for the National Advisory Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science on the us^of 
publte libraries: as you wiH^ recall this doII in 
cated that only three^ in ten'aduLt Americans use 
public 'libraries. Even more shocl<)Tig was the in- 
dication that 45 per6ent of those peQpJe had not 
- read a book in the past 3 months. Other studies 



have indicated thaf on the average, Europeans read 
more than Americans. Evidence such as this indi- 
cates a deplorable situation, and suggests that we 
have a long way yet to go in educating our people. 
The task facing you as members of this Commission 
is traly far-reaching and challenging. 

A good place to begin is with the elementary and 
secondary schools which are, in effect, the training 
ground for bur youth, our nation's most precious 
asset. Only withjn the last decade has the Federal 
Government recognized the importance of elemen- 
tary and secondary school libraries. Whether this 
inattentioh was due- to our nation's leaders or to the 
fact that the demand for these programs was not 
felt until the 1960's is useless to aPgu^, though I 
cannot but wonder. Have we become so special- 
ized that educators and librarians are not communi- 
cating with each other?===1/Vhat greater opportunity 
can the true ebucator have than insVilling in youth 
life-long habits of reading, to implant and foster 
both the desire to read and the enipyment thereof? 
A creative librarian-teacher team can lead pupils 
into the fascinating world of the printed word at an 
earFy stage; even the preschooler could be includied 
in these programs. It is 'with great interest that I 
watch the development of school libraries. 

TOf expand these very important programs, I 
befieve this Commission should look into the hours 
of service proylded by schooNibtaries. Ce/tainly 
the trend-shoulpi be toward opening the library be- 
fore the start of the school day and extending its 
hours of service after the Ind of t|iat spliool day. 
Supervised study and- research for evenings and 
weekends could go- a long way toward developing 
better study habits for youth. * The^ excitement of 
the school library should be communicated to the 
parents and this, too, should be the responsibility 
of the teacher-lijbrarian team. In this way our 
school '^raries lean serve both youth and the 
larger ^community> On9e parents recognize the 
c^ducatfonal potentiality of their school libraries yj/^ 
will no longer be faced with cutback in State and 
Fed^al funding and defeat of local bond issues. 
There is much to be lost by failufSi to communicate' 
with the taxpayer^, ^s a legislator, I know that tax- ' 
payers today want to see tangible returns fof the 
burdens placed upon them. 

In these days^ of instant, everything, I fear we 
place too much emphasis on how. quickly a job can 
be done. I^know from personal experience that 
our, eclucatp'rs and librarians should . put greater 
etjiphasis on- comprehension. Nothing js better 
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for the spirit than to savor good books, books which 
cannot be read in haste. "The images of man's wits 
and knowledges/Vwrote Sir Francis Bacon, "remain 
in books, exempted from the wrongs of time, and 
capable of perpetual renovation." Such books. 
howeveB, demand not only to be read but to be read 
with deliberation and reflection: their gift to us is 
a renewal of wisdom. 



With respect to ouripublic libraries, I hope that 

this Commission wHI direct its attention to rnlking ^ ^ ^. ,....v...v.«.. ,„^.. a,.u wum. 

the public ribrary a more, integral part of the'com^already of voting age that will tell the tale 
munity. The deplorable figures I cited earlier pol^ "For the overwhelming majority, the 



brarian to keep the . door open and to see that no 
stumbling block lies In the way of those who would 
enter ■ 

'There is the most urgent need^^for our people to 
'broaden their intellectual horizon with all possible 
speed, for the moment of cdsis is already upori^ us. 
It is not enough to train the rising generation to meet 
their new responsibilities, for. irreversible decisions 
rnust be made before they come to maturityV It - 
is the quality of American men and women who are 



up the need to broadcast the virtues of* reading 
and of using Ihe public library. The socially dis- 
advantaged must be made aware of the resources 
available in the public library to help them escape 
their ghettos -The fdnely and^the aged need special 
attention. Much of this can be accomplished with- 
,ouf greatly increasing the resources of our. public^ 
libraries. Imagination and ertfipathy are the qual- 
ities needed in a public library staff, together with 
a lively awareness of the community in'which the 
library exists. The very medium which is ctjTtmg 
in on the reading'habits of our people — television- 
should be exploited in behalf of the public library 
by acquainting people with the services available 
to them and dramatieglly presenting the satisfac- 
tions of good reading. Innovative library programs 
must receive , priority. Few citizens will tbierate 
mediocre- hejaith, protective, sanitation, and other 
like public services. Yet a service which feeds the 
mind receives too little attention from bur citizenry. 

For those who ask "Why Have a Public Li-' 
brary?" a quote by author Gerald W. Johnson is 
among the best answers to th^at qaestiori. 

"The Public 'library is a way of escape from the 
narrow area of our individual lives into the field, 
finite, no doubt,^ but unbounded, of the wisdom and 
experience of all mankind. It is not the only way 
of escape, but for the majority of us it°ls by far the 
widest and tlie easiest to pass through, thOs the 
one that we should be most ca/efurto keep open 
and free from impediments. 

"For we are prisoners without exception, if not 
of stone walls and iron bars, yet of our limita- 

tjons We are festrict^gl te^our length of days 

and to our own erjergy, but not to our own know- 
ledge and skill; the accumulated wisdom .or the 
race is available t(^ anyone who can read a book. 
The key to this brplader world is the possession of 
books, but if the door stands wide open there is no 
need of a key. It i|s the"b\isiness of the public li-^ 
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. ^. quickest* 
and easiest access to the world's bejsMhought is 
through the public library. To maintain this source 
of Information open to all and unpolluted by any 
self-seeking interest is a task important beypnd all 
computation, not to ourselves alone but to the 
world." 

Since the advent of World War II and, later. 
Sputnik, no area has received greater attention 
from State and Natibhal leaders than that of higher 
education; Yet, agai^ wd must question ourselves 
as to the success these efforts have achieved.' Are 
we really educating, the whole man" or are we pro- 
ducing* narrow technocrats whose talents wiN be 
quickly, outdated? the college and university ^ 
library Should exist not only to provide the basics 
necessary to fulfill tfie objectives of the curnculum. 
It also ti? ben center for th^e university by making 
'ailable tljose resources needed by student^ to 



mplement^ their individual course of study , and 
fo begin ia lifetime of selt-education. 

We ne^djb. know more about the actual usage* 
of research libraries. We all ,Know that university 
librarians havfc b^en hard hit witf] respect to fund- 
ing. } lncreas]|g e'ducational costs, increased pub- 
lishing, lower Fedi^ral expenditures,, and higher 
costs of service and.materials have all contributed : 
to this. The trend myst be toward the sharing ot 
resources at a National level. I recognize that cer- 
tain materials must be \in every library of higher 
education, but others could be shared. It this Com- 
mission were to direct its attention to some national 
plan, I believe much could be achieved for higher 
education. We have all been too hasty in believing_^ 
that automation would prove to be the only salvation 
for research libraries, yet we cannot afford to over- 
look the advantages offered by^ the newer tech- ^ 
nologies. \ \ 

Perhaps the Center for. Research Ub.&Jies in 
Chicago should play a greater rol^ .itj the sharing ' * 
of resources. Certainly this would bd advantageous 




for those ihstUi?tfons in the midwest.. I am struck 
by the factjM^ parochialism has dictated that Mch 
major resrarch library be an entity unto itself. Per- 
haps increased Federal funding could be justified 
on the basis that the collections o^ research libraries 
constitute a national' resource. ^Each of you is more 
knowledgeable than 1 as to how a truly national 
network might be effected, but 1 <:ommend it to 
yotfr serious attentiDn. . We cannot, however, con- 
tinue to fund individual collections which are grow--' 
ing at an alarming rate. In my own State of Iowa, 
the State^niversity has increased its resources 
from 526,127 volumes in 1964 to 831,034 volumes 
ip 1971. T|ie*University of Iowa has grown from 
1,226,254 volumes in. 1964 to 1,584,865 in 1971. 

In any discussion, of our national resources,, 
the Library of Congress must necessarily be directly 
involved. From its humble beginnings^as 'a-**small 
parliamentary library" in the United States Capitol 
this library has come to/exceed in breadth and 
scope that of any other library in the world, having 
become today the greatest collection of books ever 
assembled. As- a member of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on the Library ot Congress, I was 
especially interested in the Advisory -^Commi^sioris 
recommendatiohs with respect to the Library. The 
Commission could, I believe, provide some of the 
broad support needed to asisist thejibrary in car- 
rying out its manifold functions as the national 
library — a National Center for such varied activities 
as acquisitions;^ bibliographical services; serials; 
;Pho/tocopying; technical reports; cataloging; au- 
ation; int^rlibrary loj^s; referral services; copy- 
right; library resources, research, and information; 
cultural activities; and. special services to the blind 
and physically handicapped. The technical prob- 
lems of our libraries across the country are magni- 
fied in the Library of Congress, and a part of the 
solution may be found there. 

In 1944 when Archibald MacLeish, then Librarian 
of Congress, was appointed^by Presideipt Roosevelt, 
to the State Department, the Preside^nt*is"said to 
have observed that Mr, MacLeish was only moving 
from one mausoleum to another, to which Mr. Mac- 
Leish is reported to have replied, "A rolling stone 
gathers no Mausoleum." In a day in which mu-' 
seum§^nd^ perhaps even mausoleqms are finding 
n^A^^pportunities forV^g^ringjfieW ways of serv- 
e, the image is even les^s true of libraries. No 
ne fa/niliar wittli the complex and (dare we say it) 
socially relevam functions of the Library of Con- 
gress could harbor any of the older ivory tower or 



mausoleum images which, in lingering form, con-- 
tUiue to vex the moc^ern librarian. The pressures 
of both social change and technological develop- 
ment are making themselves felt in libraries every- 
where,^ presenting new opportunities and respon- 
sibilities alike. • - ' 

A ma^Or step in a national cooperative program 
was the implementation in 1966 of the National 
Program for Acquisitions and Catalpging authorized 
by Title ll-C of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
It is impossible to determine ihe dollars that have 
been saved by cataloging cent):ally the foreign 
acquisitions of research libraries. 'Major research 
libraries in this country have heralded this-program 
as among the most innovative of the century. 
Broader financial %uppdrt will be required if the. 
Library of Congress is to reach the goal of catalog- 
ing all foreign materials acquired by our research 
institutictos — a goal and program^ hope thife Com-^ 
mission will support. 

Certainly no national netvyork of informatiojj^ 
could be implemented without the cooperation of 
the Library of Congress, To be sure, the library 
has found that automation does not solve all of its 
prolilems. It has, howevefv developed mach-ine- 
readabje cataloging (MARC) arid distributed tapes 
containing current cataloging data on a weekly, 
basis tS libraries. The MARC, format has been 
accepted as a library standard ^ for machine-read- 
able cataloging data in this country.and abroad' — a 
first step toward achieving a neps^k of biblio- 
graphic information^ As technology develops^, 1 
have no doubt that the Library of Congress and*this 
Commission can work totjether toward ^a ilatiohal 
plan. That such a plan will cost money need hardly 
be said; the obtaining of that money will require 
persuasion in your behalf. 

As a historian, I naturally take keen interest in 
preserving for posterity the invaluable research col- 
lections throughout our country. The problems of 
preservation are overwhelming and acute: we can- 
not continue to bury our heads in the sand arid hope 
that they will go away.. The preservation program 
being carried on at our national library is only a 
beginning. The best minds in library science are 
going to be needed to attain a national plan. Prior- 
ities must be defined, and research conducted in 
depth. Lbelieve that this Commissiori is the ideal 
forum for recommending and coordinating, in coop- 
eration with all concerned libraries, such a program 
•©f preservation. Your tdsk will not be easy, but it 
is in the national Interest to seek those solution^/. 
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A final area .6f >bur cohcerii. ^^. that of library 
services to the, blind and physically handicapped. ' 
Congress'takes great pride in having created^is^ 
program, which is^ administered by thecLibrary of 
Congress, State service of the materials supplied 
by the library needs to be improved: recommenda-. 
tions for State and Federal sharing of this respon- 
sibility are neeqied. No citizen with a physical hand- 
icap should be denied the right to re^d because of 
insufficient funds. 

In conclusion, I would like to commend eaph of 
you for your public spirit and civic-minded willing- 
ness to work toward improving library sfervice for 
all. ' Your goai is to put information into the hands 
of each and every citizen, recognizing how vital this 
is io our national life. In the 14th century a great 
statesman and scholar who loved books passion- 
ately^ Richard de Bury, wrote truly that "arts and 
sciences, the benefits of which.no mind can calcu- 
late, depend upon books," words* surely no less 
true in this troubled, challenging cenjtury. He went 
on to" speak of books as "burning 'lamps to be. ever 
held in the hand." So it is that books have always 
)een ^ source of light ip the darkest times, re- 
positories of human experience and' wisdom 



through the" ages. Respect for the irfe of the mind 
was a distinguishing charactertistic of our Founding 
Fathers of our Nation, indisputably m^n of thought 
as weM as actio^. To perpetuate and renew th^t^ 
respect in this land today is td render a service of V 
inestimable worth. "The great conquerprs from, 
Alexander to. Caesar, and from Caesar to Napo-: 
leon," wrote the philosopher Whitehead, ."influ- 
enced pcofpundly the iives of subsequent genera- ' 
tions. But the^ptal effect of this influertce shrinks' 
to insignificance, if co^mpared to the entire trans- 
formation of humarl habits and human mentality 
produced by the long line of men of thought from 
Thales to the present day, men Individually power- 
less, but ultimately the rulers* of the world;. . . the 
moral of the tale is the power of reason, its decisive 
influence in the life of humanity." 

In this spirit, Thomas Jefferson could write to 
John Adams in 1815, "I cannot live without books.l^ 
If every American were to come to share that feel- 
ing, we would* indeed then- be a government of ' 
reasoned people, faithful to the Emersonian ideal 
of the common citizerHis man the thinker, instructed 
by the riches of the past, open to all the promise 
of the future. . ' 
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libraries sUch as the John Crerar .Library, the*^ 
Newberry Library, the Linda Hall Library, the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, the Henry^E Huntington Li- 
brary,. the'Library Company of Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, the New York Academy of filedicine Library, 

' the New York Public Reference Library, the. Arn^-^ 
ican Antiquarian Society, and the Virginia Histprical' 
Society, are independent research libraries, for the 
most part privately endowed, and, for the most part,( 
freely open to the public They are all ^ repositories 
fqr large collections of- research material of national 
significanqe, §nd vital to study, schb|arsKip and 
advanced «i§earch in mainy subject areas. These 

' institutions are not integral parts of any college or 

^niver$ity, are not degree-granting institutions, and 
therefore, were excluded from the Higher Education 
Act of 1971 with its assurance of tax-exempt status. 

• MOreo^r, these independent reseai;ph lipraries are 
hVmpered in their individual fund-ralsihg efforts be- 
cause tfrants from many foundations are limited to 
formal institutions of higher educationl Federal 
funds are not generally available to these Inde- 
pendent research libraries although a recent pro- 
vision undeK Title II of the Higher Eciucation Act 
ppened the door to sucWbraries wherever^ formal 
contractual arrangement with academic institution's 
could be demonstrated. ' 

The JgJ^n Crerar Library in Chicago, established 
in^ 1894, and the Linda Hall Library in Kansas City, 
founded in 1945, are privately endowed scientific 
and technical reference libraries open to the public, 
with collections of more than one million and one- 
half million pieces, respectively. They are among 
thi^^nation's largest privately endowed repositories 
of scientific and technical serials and research 
material and have a particular advantage, compared 
to the huge, general research libraries, in that their 
collections are highly condentrated in their subject ; 
coverage, and accessible by means of interlibrary 
loan, photocopying and microfilm, to research insti- 



tutions and to other libraries throughout the country, 
^n 1971, for example, the Linda Hall Library served 
.1385 instrtutions in all 50 states, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. 

Both Johi^ Crerar and Litida Hall, &s well as the 
other independent research libraries already men-' 
tioned, gre dependent entirely upon tbeir own re- 
sources for the support of their operations. John', 
Crerar, after more than half a century of self-Suf- 
ficiency, can how provide only one-fourth of its an- 
nual expenditures from its own endowment. Linda 
Hall Is fast approaching in its ar\nual expenditures, 
the* limits established by its income from endow- 
ment. Meanwhile the scientific^ and technical 
literature available maintains its typical exponential 
rate of growth, and the cost of this material in many 
instances grows almost twice as fast as the material 
itself. (Fpr example, "Chemical Abstracts " one of 
the world's great bibliographical atid retrieval 
tools, indexed in 1954 about 14,000 articles in the 
world's literature of chemistry. Chemical Abstracts 
at that timejwas available to libraries at about $50.00 
annually. Jn 1971 Q.A. covered about 300,000 
articles, an increase by a factor of 21.4, anrf the cost 
to libraries of /'C.A. was about $2400, an increase 

of 48 X.) * n 

The; "^coblems posed by ever-accelerating 
growth affect all research libraries; and these'prob- 
lems are compounded by the necessary retrdnch-^ 
merit currently being called for ambngjibraries of 
all kinds. The realities of the situation suggest that 
the research library needs of the nation must even- 
tually be met by appropriate combihations and con- 
sortia of research libraries, pooling their resources 
and services in such a way as to meet the chah 
lenges -of continuing growth— collectively rather 
than separately — but building upon exist ing^, 
streri^jtR^. In order to accomplish such a goal the 
stance of the independent research libraries of 
national stature must not be farther weakened, but 
must in some -way be strengthened. It may be that 
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legislation, or legislative amendments will ^e^heces- in a national reordering and reshaping of research 

sary to establish the positions of . such libraries as library collections and services will be immediately 

institutions of higher education Or a$ resource li- apparent, and the means; to participate readily 

braries of national significance, r^cognizied in some available. _ J 

tangible way, so that the logic of their participation . ^ ^ 
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" Thdnl< you for tfie opportunity to subrnit this 
written statement for The National Commission ort^. 
Libraries and, Iqformation Science in* connectior> 
with your hearings planned for Chicago late this 
moTith. -My ccunments relate,; as you suggested, to 
legislative concerns. I uhdorstand that Mr. Robert 
Wedgeworth, Executive Direqtor of the An^erican 
Library Association, has pointed out the need for a 
Ciareful review of law^nd fin^nciai support of li- 
br-ary service at the national, staW, and local levels. 
In Addition to endorsing his statement, I offer the ^ 
foJlowing comments."! 

Copyright^ AttiBntion has beeri focused on the 
U.S. CoUrt of Claiftis since the Commissioner of the 
Court rendered his opinion in the case of Williams 
and WiH<ins v the United States bn February 16, 
1972. His opinion recommended a conclusion to 
the effect that the plaintiff {WilJIams and Wi I kins) is 
''entitled to recover reasonable and entire compen- 
sation for infrirlgement of copyright. . . We are 
much concerned that the right of photocopying for 
interlibr^ry loan and the right of fair use for library 
» patrons be safeguarded apd in August the ALA filed 
a brief of exceptions in response to the Commis- 
sioner's report. 

In June the Senate passed a resolution extend- 
ing the duration of expiring copyrights until Decem- 
ber 31, 1974, and the extension is now before the 
House.\ Sen. John McClellan, Chairman of the 
Senate X(didf^ Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks,- anVw^ights, stated that this extension 
would allow time for completion of general copy- 
right jevision during the next Congress. He said, 
substantial progress on copyright revisipn has been 
virtuallyV impossible during the past several years 
because of the protracted delay of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in adopting new cable 
teUtvision rules. However; now that the FCC has 
completed its proceedings on the regulatory issues 
^jealii^ with cable, the way is paved for actipn on 



the copyright revision measure early in the 93rd 
Congress. . - v. 

' The public interest requires adequacy of copy- 
ing services and the new bill^must contain clear 
safeguarfisjor interlibrary loan and fair use photo- 
copying- Fulfilling The National Commission's goal 
for "national equality of access, to information" de- 
pencs in substantial measure on a copyright law 
whicfi facilitates interlibrary loan, exchange of In- 
formjation, and libral-y use of technology. 

Jaxation and Financing of Library Services, 
Count decisions in several states have challenged 
the basic pattern of local financing 'of the public 
schdols, doldmg it to be unconstitutional when (in* 
the words of the California Supreme Court) it 
^-Tnakes the quality of a child's education a function 
of the wealth of his patents and neighbors.'' . In its 
February resolutioViS The Naitional Commipion has 
already directed attention to these decisions and 
theirl implications for libraries. Continued attention 
musT be given to the adequacy of tax bases. ^ 

^We are pleased that The National Commission' 
has contracted for a study of the financing of pub- 
lic liprary service, and look forward to the publica-^ 
tion.pf the results of this. As we understand it, this- 
research is exploratory and we welcome the pros- 
pect of related studies which examine the financ- 
ing, governance, and relationships of all types of 
libraries at the several levels of government. 

The ALA Legislatipn ^Committee awaits yith 
interest the report of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations which President Nixon 
enlisted to investigate the intergovernmental re- 
lations aspects of different patterns of school sup- 
port. .The Report is -due before the end of the year, 
at which time the President has promised to make 
his own recommendations for relieving the burden 
of property taxes and providing ^both fair and 
adequate financing for elementary and secondary 
education. 



The intergovernmental aspecte of education 
finance are a particular concern as we follow the 
large and growing number of legislative proposals 
for financing education and other public services. 
Proposals for general aid for elementary dnd 
secondary education^ revenue sharing, tax credits, 
and funding for special programs have implications 
for libraries, and often raise fundamental questions 
on categoirical versus general assistance. By their 
nature, libraries- support education- and develop- 
ment brpa^ly, and federal assistance for library pur- 
poses is not narrowly categoricgL The success of 
federal programs of aid to libraries clearly demon- 
strates the contribution the federal government can 
make fn assuring access to^^formation through^ 
cJiBvelopment and improvement of library services. 
We believe that libraries across the nation ^ public, 
school, and college — can continue to benefit from 
federal grants specifically directed to their needs. 
As The jvJation^l Commission plans its studies, we 
hope ;that there will be exploration of the impact 
these federal programs have had on library serv- 
ices, anda review of still unmet needs'whtch could 
be met if programs were^funded at the authorized 
levels. """^ 

Mesmrement One of the continuing problems 
faced in legislative programs ^and, mdeed, by the 
entire library community as it relates to the larger 



community — is. how to measure and assess the im- 
pact of library services. Eyen^short of impact meas- 
urement, we lack an effective system of library sta- 
tistics and data-gathering which provides useful and 
reliable information on resources and use. The 
National Gommissfon's support of the efforts under- 
way by 'the Natiori^l Center fpr Educational Sftatis-\ 
tics for improved statistical prograjjis. is much^ 
needed. 

White House ponterence an Libraries., In Jan- 
uary 1972 the Council of the ^American Library 
Association adopted^a resolution calling upon the 
President and .the fcongress to call a White House 
Conference on Libraries in the year 1974. Legis- 
"lation for this purpose is expected to be introduced 
soon after, the 93rd Congress convenes'in January 
1973. ^ 

A White House Conference wpuld have far- 
reaching impact in both the library community and- 

^throughout the entire natron. Ijt woul(^ assist the 
work of The National Commission and could pro- 
vide* for library and information services the same 

, kind^ of impetus which the 1971 White Hou^ Coh-, 
ferefice on Aging gave to the. broadening and im- 
proved financing of the Older Americans Act pro- 
grams. We hope that The National Commission wpl 
endorse thiis call for a White House Conference. 
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, ' Tllie- cpncerns I wish toKcall to the atterition 
• the Natione^l |:jommission on Libraries have to dq 
wjth problefjis of cooperatibn among types of librar- 
ies, and are expressed primagly^from the point of* 
view of the piubJic library's shBr6 in sucK cooper- 
'■ • -atioh. ■. ' •■ ^ ■ \ 

. Government at all[ levels accepts the fact that 
the generation and dlssemiriation^of information is' 
in the public interest. \rt; is for thfis reason that li- 
\ brakes, who^e chief cbndem, is dissemination of 
information, receive public support. Until recently, 
that support has proceeded from separate sources, 
in recognition of the separate functions of different 
types pf libraries: ' ! * ' 

TheVesearch library's chief function is^ tor dis- 
vseminate iaformatidi^ iilv order to facilitate the 

• " geiwation of new ir^fomia|jon;^ ; , ' f 

Acadeniic JlBraries perfqrm the same functidn inr 
'sofarW they , are in fact research libraries. In 
addition they ^assistV in the dissemrnation of 
informmion, both old ^nd newly-generated, fpr 
educatioTial purposes, as'do'sbhoblJibraries; 
. Public fibraVies, especially large ones, also serve 
as'aidstoVesearch. Almdst^il pubU 
. .« are used extensively as adjuncts to^^ 

informal education. ^An additional public jp 
brary luncticin is the dissemination of ihfbfh^^^ 
bon, ^bqth old and- newly-generated, directly 
to the ultimate consumer fqr immediate utili-/ 
zation in practical activity, 
thus, in a sense)jnvestment in each type of 
libVary paysvfull dividends only if the othef?^ are 
" supported. Each has its function, qoraplerridntary 
to the others: Without research libraries to facili-. 
•Jate the generation pf new mformation, education ^gjlQP|.\ 

would becQme stultified aod progress in practical . 
' concerns halted. Without the means of pacing ort 1- Variation^- among- values and s^ice. orienta. 
newly-generated information, one of the jchief of ^ ^ tion^ : v ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• which is the library, newly-generated information a. Values: from a hierarchy placing highest 
* would cease to reach citizens ^nd future bitizens, .value on sef-yice to the htghiy-educated, com 



guide .tpl^^Xa^^^ ./ . / 

Xhi^ 'fnt^rd a rationale fpr 

coQpieratf^e 'activity .among -types of libraries. Xhe 
diffetenti^tlort of roles, however, creates problems 
which h^ve ''not yet been ^^^s^^^ recognized 
andWrrt&ll^ studied. ■ / . / ^ ^ ^ 

f p date^ a good deal oi sypbrt has been given 
to cphcerrib of a technoloc(icar nature. e.^., the 
ijetrieVal ,3nd,v'transmissipn of/information — tq *de- 
veloprrient. Ot resources ax Ahe local an;d regional 
level, and to problems cdnfiected with the efficient 
sharing oisUch resQtirces/ /.' 

Itds-m^^cohviction thysit problems ^f a behavioral 
nature feir^ 'equally in need of attenjtion^yTfVis con- 
victiori'/s based on experience ^i s^f^ral^ie^^ 
in publiG, literary system developiri^nj^^d operation 
— including the forrn^ition of systfejms, the study of 
systems 'as ajprofessioTial consultant, and the in^. ^ 
vestigation^of .growth patterns/of rrTUlti-library sys- 
' tems for^public Service as aydissertatibn topic. 

The .expertise provided by the study of organi- 
' zational behavior, ^ recognised discipline in schools 
of man$geo|idnti. prpvide part of the necessary 
; aid in a sef rbu,s attempt to Pvercbme behavioral and 
\attitudmal bs^riierslo cooperation. It is behavioral 
rather than operational in its emphasis; Jts chief 
doncern is With m^^^ creation of attitudes 

which lead;' to efficiency and teamwork, and identi- 
fication of difficulties whjgh lead to behavioral 
breakdowns^Wd low, morale. If successful, it cre- 
ates favorafeje felimates for participative problem** 
solving. V 

Specificaljyj, it mi^ht assist the library -woAd to 
recognize and come to grips with variations which ' 
could pose; formidable obstacles to Cooperative 



both as. part of a broad information base ajid as a 



mercial, and urban components of society, 
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; to One maintaining a peutral .j^sition cvis a 
: vjs all. information neecls, to one giving first 
. : priority to thfe needs, of underedQcated^lpw 
, inconie groups; . . ^ 

b. t/^ers;; froni a smafl, homogeneous,'. mis- 
sion-oriented clientele to one broadly diver- 
sified as to age, education, and information 
needj : > " • "i""* 

c. Outputs: from/ the individijalized provision 
of information or citations in^ SDS systems, 
through the teaching approach;; which pro- 

.. v.id§iis assistance in locating matenals, to the 
•provision of not only an accurate answer 
' to a specific inquiry, but also one which the 

* . inquirier (however inadequate his formal edu- 

cation) can understand, * 

2. -Variations in institutional -roles and govern- 
ance 

a, P^lioy Making: f rofe. lay boards (and i n- 
.cr%singly citizensV advia^ry groups) in the 

putllte^ library sector, ^ahrough a variety* of 
, -faculty committees, admihistrators,; princi-^ 
; P|ils, jurisdicfion-vyide supervisors in Ihe edu-b 
cational worfd, to a va/iety of governing 

• bodies and policies Jn the special and re- 
— search sector. In addition to these vari- 
ations, there are many libraries governed by 
religious bpdies. ^ 

b. /.ega/ Consu/fanfs; • legal and semi-l^ re- 
' quirements^ry widely, especially when in- 

•terstate cooperation is in question. 
c: Variations in operational autonomy of librar- 

d. Barriers to cooperative structures related to 
' authority, e.g:: ^ 

(1) Boards of Jargd. city libraries to whrch 
, blacl< citjzens have, only rgeently, been 

appointed, may see in larger organiza- 
tional units an effort to dilute black par- 
^ ticipatipn in library government. ' 

(2) Combinations gf libraries of different 
sizes and. incomes have difficulty in de- 
vising equitable governing strubtures 

. / ' (assunTfhg format cooperation of autoh- 
; omous libraries, but* with the^ need to 
administer the cooperative effort). On 
' the one hand, "one library one vote" 
reassures the smailer partners of repre- 
* sentation'; on tfee other, larger libraries, 
which can be expected to have and 
provide greater resources of* materials 
and staff may feei inadequately protects 



ed from the votes of a large number of- 
. small library representatives, and may 
press for a type of proportional repre- 
. sentation. A third possibility is that the 

copperatiye itself will become the master 
'rather than the servant of the member 
. libraries. . ' - ' 
3. Strfesses brought about by societal and policy 
changes which affect standards and propedures 
. formerly accepted. 
a. Personnel: Employment of staff on the Basis . 
of life experience and identification with po- 
tential minority users rather than solely on 
•the basis of formal (including professional) ' 

education. v 

. *• \ \ ■ ■ 

■ ^ ,h. Standards: Relaxation of rules, fines, etc. 
Inclusion'df types of materials formerly. not 
added. Introduction of non-book-related ac- 
tivities, e.g., sewing classes, "social work" * 
activities. Provision, of information to ' activ- 
ist grduRs. ' . ' . 
c. Administration: Separation of "traditional" 
and "innovativje" activities and services dur- 
ing a period of outside funding, after which 
Jt is expected that the two formerly separated 
staffs will be able to combine Qpder.the same 
middle-management .and work harmoniously. 

these and similar differences in activilyT-value^^ 
and fundtion become prphlems when formal cooper- 
ation among types of libraries — beyond ordinary 
' interNbrary loan is envi^ionqd. Failure to under- , 
stand and appreciate theVconsequences of such' 
differences, pan resuliin failure to communicate and 
ultimately failure'to cooperate effectively. For. ex- 
ample, if -a ''subject request" (a common-place in ^ 
public library ^y^terfis and interiibrary cooperation, 
but less familiar in academic library .cooperation)' * 
should be^ sent from. a publip library source to an 
vaqademic library, the latter might foufinely (1) pro- 
Vide a bibliography rather than a. docui^ent with an 
answer; (2) fail to talce into. account the user's level 
of expertise*in the field, and his reading level (facts 
which, in public library circles, are nprmally trans- 
mitted with a request);, (3) even, conceivably, con- 
sider the request one of no importance because 
the user's need 'appeared trivial within the context 
of the academic value systfem. 
_ On. the other hand, the piiblic library staff |pight 
fail to afjp/eciate completely ^legitimate reasons why . 
academic libraries (or special 'libr^rie?) might le^nd"* 
materials for .use within the borrowirig Jibrary only, 
or refuse to lend materials which, however, they 



.will allow to be used itf the library. 

The problem is ijot necessarily one of right and 
wrong V- as proponents of special viewpoint? often 
assume'-^ but rather one of differences which must^^ 
be understood before effective cooperation can be 
' planned. ^ , v 

» It is not suggested that the-utilization of organK 
zational behavior techniques will remove these diffi- 
culties altogether. Certainly it will not erase differ- 
enpes vvrhich exist. But failure to take into account 
these problems of an'attitudfnal nature , may result 
In the creation of networks technologically excel- 
fent but underused, and in "cooperatives" in which ' 
^ cboperiation has given way to strained relation- 
ships. On the other 'hand, utilization of the tech- 
niques may improve communication, understanding, 
and participation in a common effort. 

Specifically, I should like to recommend the Jpl- 
lowing investigations and tests of tfie possible use* 
fulness of these techniques: ; 

1. A survey of attitudes, to determine to what 
; , . extent priDblems of the type mentioned do 
actually exist among librarians, library non- 
professional staffs, and non-lib rariarv govern- 
. ing bodies .of libraries; 

2- A working workshop, attended by manage- 
ment, middle management ahd heads of spe- 
cial programs for services to the poor, if 
possible comprising teams of people from 



the sam'e libraries. The techniques and goals 
of organizational behavior would be ex^ 
plained, <jdemonstrated, and to some deflreie 
tried out, in an effort to assist these libraries 
to move forward Without special funding, 
rrierging the/ innovative programs into the 
existing library service without losing Jhe 
benefits of either; 

A?demonstration of the utilization of a man- 
agement expert in org'anizational behavior 
by 'a (jtJrary cooperative now experiencing 
difficulties, not to conduct a survey but to 
work directly with members to help identify 
and resolve probtems of a behavioral type. 

A course or institute- (pei-haps 3 weeks in a 
*summer session) given under the aegis of a 
library school in a university with a depart: 
ment of organizatipnal behavior, attended by 
trustees, other lay administrators if possible, 
librarians and key staff members of cooper- 
ating libraries, and by state library personnel. 
A problem clinic in interlibrary cooperation, 
it would address- itself to. actual problems, 
through a coiiibinatipn of group process and 
/the assistance Of expertsi It would require 
outsfde funding, since most public jurisdic- 
tion's are legally prohibited from paying tui 
tion: ! V 
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The Executive Board pf the Minnesota Library 
Association has requested that . I convey a special 
sense of appreciation for the approach which the 
Commission is taking in. the conduct of the re- 
gional hearings. We anticipate Jhat 'the resulting 
communication and exchange of . infd{mation will 
be of mutual benefit at the state as well as the fed- 
eral level. To this end the^Minnesota Library As- 
sociation intends to;' send /severar representatives, 

M\ librarians and trustees from the various types of 
' libraries, to this hearingVty he available for any 
' or§| testimony desired, 1^ Observe the proceed- 
ings and report back to ihejI^LA membrership. In 
addition to the following infbrnnation requested re- 
garding the role of professional associations in 
addressing library problems* on a nationwide basis 
some points of general concern are included at 

^ the^end. 

-^The role of most professional library associ a-, 
tions on a national basis seems to parallel that 
outlined in Attachment A for the Minnesota Library 
Associationr Aside frpny organizational concerns 
^^^nd op^Sf^on their purpose has t^o elements: 

1. To advance* the .continuing education and 
development of its membership. , 

2. To extend public education on and support 

of library services. 

.■»•'■ • ^ • 

'Although the passage of certain HEW legisla- 
tion has provided a minimum aid to various library 
programs, . the, overall objectives have not been 
reached. With the strong demands on all "tax dol- 
lars^ library groups should be working to .just 
keep from losing' ground. • |t does not appear 
^ that this is being done to any large extent. The 
NCLIS could provide properVniority and coordina- 
tion to this important activity. 



GENERAL CONCERNS 
NCLIS COMPOSITION: 



Since the public li- 



brary serves by far the largest portion of our pop* 
ulation we feel that greater Commission representa- 
tion should be given to that type_ of library. While 
academic and special libraries are representedj^y 
four'^or five Commission members each, there is no 
identified practicing public Ubrarfans on the Com- 
mission. We would hope that representation from 
the library Education field could also be consid- 
ered. ' • ' 

NCLIS LEADEftSHIP:^ Beyond the stated ad- 
•visory role to the executive- branch of the federal 
government with/Which the' Coriimission has been 
charged, there is a -tremendous potential for lead- 
ership on the national fevel. The Commission ap- 
pears to be one body which cogid coordinate and 
channel the efforts of the numerous national, re- 
gional awd state library <9nd related ^^associations 
who all seem concernecj with the same general 
problems although frequently from different angles. 
The potential impact of NCLIS leadershfp work- 
ing through' regional agencies vyithin the Office ^f 
Education could be' substantias It 'was S\so sug- 
gested that, either through contract or other means 
of establishment, regional federal libraries be 
designated to fill the gap between local libraries 
and information centers "^nd the Library of Con- 
gress. 

^ RESEARCH INTO LIBRARY NEEDS: Library 
research has generally been hampered by a lack 
of funds and perhaps a lack of collective concern. 
In a service Institution oriented to the suppoll of 
an academic community, industrial staff or citizens 
at large libraries strive to* put ithe users in per- 
spective with the knowledge iand informatipn 
needed to meet their responsibilities ^nd lead pro- 
ductive and rewarding lives. It is •paradoxical that 
most of the research into information needs* or ^ 
analysis of patterns of use is fragmentary, out- 
dat^d or of little substantial use being of a theoretic 
nature. There^ppears to be little practi(^l re- 



search of the type currently being performed by. 
the Preservation Office of the Library of Congress. 
Thus, library planning is handicapped by continued 
use of trifil and error method by individual libraries 
as the major means 6f development rather than in 
depth investigation to serve a wider need. There 
are rtfeny things that we must know to meet the 
challenge of the years immediq|ely ahead. The 
NCLIS can do.much4o make this importaot period 
of develbpment ar fruitful one.'' \ 
FEDERALBUNDS: Whatever course of action 
the Commission sets,, the past importance and 
future potential of federal library aid funds can- 
not be stresse*d enough. Minnesota, with its rela- 
tively small poplilation divided between the Twin 
City metropolitan area and large geographic rufal 
areas has experienced Significant \ievelopmenjt in 
dibrary services across the state through coopiera- 

• tivq systems, grants in aid for buildings, collection 
development, networks between different types of 

• libraries and other new programs. To withdraw 
or reduce federal support at this tijne would force ' 
a halt to activities aimed at many of the dispersed 
or disadvantaged populations of the state. . At a 
time when interlibrary cooperatipri and equaliza- 
tion of service to- all Minnesota residents is being 
worked for, availability of federal funds takes on a 
critical priority. The current fiscal 1972 per capita 
federal support of $0.2o to Minnesota public li- 
braries .should notj be considei;ed a 'maximum or . 

. * even adequate. 

/ ^While we have tried to keep these comments 
within a (incise but useful statement, we would 
be very happy to expand upon them either in writ- ^ 
ten or oral form. Again^ thank you for the op- 
portunity to participate in these preliminary ac- 
tivities *of the National Commission on Libraries . 
^and Information Science to which the Executive 
Board of ihe Minnesota Library Association offers 
its most energetic support. 



THE( MAJOR ACTIVITIES OF THE / 

MINNESOTA UBfiARY ASSOCIATION 
.1. To inform and educate tb^membership 
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A. Annual conferences on the reqpnt follow- 
ing themes: 

1,. The Indian, Black & Chicane in Today's 
Society^ ^ ^ — \' 

2. Social Responsibilities of Libraries 

3. Library Service to .the Underserved 

B. Regional me.etings started recently tb con- 
form with state regional plan. 
1. Library Cooperation and Regional Plan- 
ning 

C. Workshops on a variety of subjects., . 

1. Children's Service ^ 

2. Service to the d'lsadvantaged 
3. , Serving the unserved • 

D. Publications 
1. Quarterly journal selected mailings 

To ^maintain committees and take appropriate 
action in the following areas: 

A. Federal Relafions and Legislation — to 
support and develop legislative *programs{ 
at both the ?tate and federal fevels. Cur- 
rently supporting state aid formula.^ " 

B. Intellectual Freedom 
.C. Public Information ^ * 

D. ^ Professional Welfare 

E. ^ Library Planning and Development : ^ 
i F. Professional Recruiting ^ v 

To participate as members of State Library Ad- 
visory Council in the development of Long-^ 
Range Stat^ Plan and continuing develo^pment 
of program. (Copy of this pFan has been filed 
with I)1CLIS' by Minnesota Offid&^'^of Public Li-^ 
braries and Interlibrary Cooperation). * 

To psfrticipate, through council representation, 
in the legislative activities of the American Li- 
brary Association, (A minor activity at pres- 
ent). 

The one state organization that brings together 
and provides a common meeting ground for^ 
pYofessional librarians, trustees and Jay persons 
. to share, suppQrt and benefit from their interest 
in quality library service throtfgti all types of * 
libraries. ' 
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• Thanl< you for inviting me to provide the Com- 
mission with some c^f my thoughts concerning 
libraries and information services for the. public. 
I trust that .you will find this useful. So muchxof 
my professional concern for the [service aspect of 
librarianship is expressed in mi' Article I published 
some years ago, that I am enclosing a* copy as a 

. document basic to whatever I write here. Although 
"Seamless Web'' and "The Flin-Flon Principle" 
have attained the/status of cliches, my own feel- 
ing is that the positions tal<en are still valid. 

Fo|f me, the mdijor tasl<s we have ahead are 
two: (i) T6 strengthen our libraries to the peint 
that every lil?rary (pubfic, academic, schooi, or 
special) can carry out its individual responsibility 
to its users; ^nd (2) Elfrrrinate insofar as possible 
all barriers (distance, access, ' architectural, at- 
titudes, illiteracy, etc.) to the use of libraries and 
the materials (iriformation,. inspiration, recreation) 
which they qontain. v 

The first of these nieans, in most parts of the 
country, and certainly in l\y|innesota, that we need 
to build stronger Collections of materials, with ad-" 
ditional talented and skilled personnel to assist 
in their use. the second means that these col- 
' lections, each designed sfiecifically for service to 
their specific clienteles, must be strategically lo- 
cated (whether in public library regions, or with- 
in academic institutions); be interconnected by ef- 
fective communications and transportation mieth- 
ods, and be wijjing and ready to participate in 
generous interlibtary loan and other networl<ing. 

All this has implications for library financing, 
and so I am enclosing something 1 did for an LSA 
^Institute, when the federal program still had rural 
orientation. The.text is still valid, I feel, and needs 
only the elimination of 'its rural orientation to be 
generally applicable. 1 hope this material is of in- 
terest. 
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A SEAMLESS WEB > 

i thinic that I am going to begin with what may 
seem to some of you an unnecessary reyiew of 
matters which you will call ^'old hat." But ther-e 
are two reasons for my doing this. One is: There 
may be some pf you who are not yet as familiar 
. with these' ideas as the others are. The other,'' 
whith is^even more important, I will be setting Wt/ 
the assumptions upon vyhich my thesis riests. Afte/ 
all, it is not possible for anyldea or concept tolie 
stronger than Its weal<est ^^sumption. y 

My 'first assumption is; That within ^ small 
group of a few hundred persons fibrarians will find 
just about as broad a range of intellectual interets 
as we would find in a group even a thou6&nd times 
^that size. ' / 

After all, once* we have discovered! in a group 
of people interests that cover the full range of 
humari l<nowle*dge, adding more /people will not 
broaden the range of interest, b if merely increase 
the number of individuals interested in each facet, 
and/or multiply the possible Combinations of in- 
terests in any one individual/ 

My second assumption is: That this full range 
of human l<nowledge has/in large part, been re- 
corded or encoded in ope or more various forms, 
from which in one or rfiore various ways we hu* 
manS decode that portion of such knowledge as we 
want or; need, into another form which is usable 
to US: I have stated this-delilDerately to sound as 
•though I am referring only toi electronically ^com- 
puterized l<nowledge. But the most prevalent form 
of this recording or encoding is the printed w#rd 
in which our ^iracul^)us minds have .encoded the 
mass of idea(s, l<nowledge, inspiration and beauty 
within mankind, and from which, at any time in the 
future, a^ mind skilletd in the reading bf the lan- 
guage wjiich has been used, may decode and store 
within itself those same intellectual products which 



other minds had originally stored within the printed 
* page.* / • 

My, third: assumptions/may be the most difficult 
for many to grant as an assumption. It is: That 
every^ human being, regardless of his place of 
residence, his age, his economic or social status, 
and his intellectual attainments, should have avail- 
^le to him, the right o( convenient access to any 
and all of the encoded knowledge and ideas' of 
^mankind for whrch he has a need and-which he is 
able to desode into himself. You'^will understand, 
* of course, this recogn-izes differences in the need 
for, and differences in the ability to make use of» 
the many kinds of fact, information, and idea to be 
found in the full' range of recorded knowledge. 

Now, to bring these assumptions together in- 
^to a coherent structure. Being specific, this means 
"that any ordinarily literate working man, of any 
adult age, who liVes in Flin Flon^ is entitled to haye 
convenient access to the full range of the con- 
tents of the Library of Congress, the British Mii- 
seum, and the National Library of Canada. I think 
that would just about cover the range of what I 
am talking about. 

We knov^f/fljat this cannot jDe attained in such 
simple terms. Nor can we overlook the obstacles 
presented to the ideal of convenience of use by the 
magnificent" distances which se'^arate such a man 
from the three famous sources of recorded knowl- 
edge I have rnentioned. But I think you and 1 also 
know that a solutior^^n be found in anotlier idea. 

Our three basic assumptions can be met- by 
creating what I call ''A Seamless Web of Library 
Service.vV u • \ 

When our man from Flin Flon wants to read 
something, to find out something, he doesn't care 
whether the book in which the answer 'is fouiro 
comes from a public library, a school library, a col- 
lege librar,y, a special, library, a^ university library 
or a provincial or natipnal library. That is— just 
so long as he gets the information,, the idea,' the 
knowledge that he needs. 

He must be able to get what he needs from one 
^^of them, through the one which he finds most con- 
venient and accessible. 

All of them together constitute the components 
of my "seamless web." I am convinced that if 
' our libraries are to fulfMI their basic function in the 
life of our civiliiatiori, that we (meaning librarians 
operating in organized society) are going to have 
to develop this seamless web in a most systematic 
fashion. 



. II ' • 

. • 

Of all the kinds of libraries I have mentioned, . 
the most generalized in function, the most gen- 
' eralized in clientele and the most widely accessible* 
— is the public lik?rary; And it seems logical that 
it is the responsibility »of the pijtblic library to take 
the lead in the development of interlocking sys- 
tems of interlibrary communication and use, which 
will result in a seamless web of library service^for 
every motivated reader-user in our society. 

Now that I have thrown a gauntlet, let me get 
down to some important details. Of course, the 
public libraries cannot do this aigne. The con-' 
cept means nothing Without the full participation 
of all those other kinds of libraries.-^ And it is not 
the kind of cooperation wh^re^ybu coo and I op- 
erate. AIL are full partners. So, I. must hurry to 
explain to all the others why I picked on the public 
library first, instead of one of them. 

Here I should say that when I say "public li- 
brary" I include whatever organization carries the 
state, provincial and national responsibility for the 
development of public library service. 

The*public librar>^is of its very nature pecu- 
» liarly fitted for the task of forwarding interlibrary 
cooperation, because it is a publicly supported li- 
brary, open to all the public of all ages; having 
no specialized goals, speciaNzed responsibilities, 
^ nor specialized requirements of use or; user. While 
' it cannot be all tjiings to all men, W c^n be all o\ 
, the things it was designed to be, pot only to all 
men^i^but also to all sorts of other kinds of librarie,s^ 
^nd institutions. But it must baprepared and able 
to do this leading. 

,J am sure most of you are familiar withr the 
published reports which began^ appearing in li- 
brary literature during the nineteen forties.. Lowell 
Martin's doctoral disseration at the University of 
Chicago is one of the landmarks. Hts detailied 
.study, which. Was concerned wifh the attainment 
of queility in public library service, arrived at the 
conclusions we now might call the "cliches" of 
the standards: That, in^rder to attain quality serv- 
ice, at a ^asonable cost ^er^^apita of the popula- 
tion, public libraries must be organized on a large 
population basis. The familiar 100,000. minimum 
population figure came out. of this study. ' 

Other studies, surveys and analyses followed 
on this, and confirmed Dr. Martin's conclusions. So 
muph so, in fact, that by the time I attendisd the 
Graduate School at the University of Chicago (as 



an ex-GJ.)/the courses in pubHc* library admini- 
stration vyere propounding the targe-populiation, 
large-area( concept as basic, and graduate students 
were inyestigatihg the various governmental, eco- 
nojTiic,y sociological and sentimental factors in- 
^yolvecr in applying this concept to local^ public 
library service Jn many parts of North America. 
There w0re Canadians among us. And, of course, 
the famous Canadian regional librarieSvin British 
olumbia and Prince Edward Island were prime 
/examples. 

FoHowing graduation, my first job was as As- 
sistant Director of the Mississippi Library , Survey 

• of which Mrs. Gretchen K. Schenk was Director. 
We studied, analyzed and toured Mississippi for 
several months. One of my assignments was to 
write the published report from the drafts of the 
various consultants, and specialists. The report, 
which bear§ the title People without Books, begins 
with a paraphrase of the famous lines of Donne: 

."No library is an island, dntrre to itself." All of 
you can leap from there to the fconclusipn that the 
report recommends organizing library service in 
Mississipf5i into a number (18?) of regional (multi- 
county) public library systems, each- to serve no 
fewer than 100,000 people, and some nriany more 
than that. ^ 

My subsequent observations and experience in 
a number of states have se^rved to reigforce and 
expand this principle. A new and intriguing addi- 
tion to this is fkie New York' estimate that such a 
system must have no fewer than 100,000 nonfiction 
f/f/es in its collection. 

I will pause here to inject some governmerftal 
background on the United States. Since I am not 
sufficiently informed on tfcie parallels in govern- 
mental structure ]ri Canada, I must ieayfe it to others 
to translate and apply what I say to specific qu- 
-nicipal, intermediate, and state provincial terms. 

• In the most of the United States, the principal 
intermediate unit of government between cities 
and villages and states is the county. In all of the 
states in which I have worked, this unit is not only 
the largest below state level, but is also the largest 
which has the authority to establish and [naintain 
public libraries. Ajihough the states accept re- 
sponsibility for assisting and encouraging the 
establishment ^nd development of public libraries, 
they ordinarily do not actually operate direct pub- 
lic libraru^ervice. But what is more important, 

imary service in the United States has been 
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ajid still is, generally, a purely local (i.e. village or 
city) function.- 

The. reasons behind this structure ''and alloca- 
.tion of function are many; but th# one. most Im- 
portant it seems to me is thisf Each function or 
service of government' has been organized and op- 
^Pated at that leval /of government at which it 
could be most effective, the most efficient and the 
most economical— all this in the eyes of those who 
set up the governmental pattern in the first place. 
Thfe principle is still quite valid, but circumstances 
have changed. : 

Thus, for exariiple, we can easily see why publio?^* 
libraries, like public schools, started as individual 
city or village functions. People.^could walk to 
them, use them, and return home in half a day or 
less. • 

Similarly, county functions such as law enforce- 
ment, coqrts, tax. collecting, and the keeping^of ' 
legal records were assigned to the county unit 
which was set up so that a man could ride to the 
central courthouse^town on horseback or in a 
horse-drawn vehicle, transact necessary business 
and return home within a^ single day. .This limited 
the optimum size of a count^o a radiue of 25 to V 
30 miles from the central city or village, the coun- 
ty functions are used iess frequently than the city 
functions, and thus could be farther iqiway. These 
geographical limitations have now been overcome 
by -the invention of the. automobile and^elephone 
and the proliferation of highways. 

A good example of the change so wrought by 
the automotive age is in the organizing of fire 
fignting. If firefightifig equipment is to* do any 
gcfod, til) must arrive at the scene of the fire before 
the building burns down, or even befc/e the build- 
ing Is so far gone it is hot worth saving. When 
firefighting was done by manly volunteers; who 
pulled their own whelled coils of hose behind them, 
the area which could be protected by such an or-, 
ganization was confined to a few' city blocks, or 
a few rural homesteads. But now we have highly 
sophisticated firefighting vehicles capable of mov- 
ing in excess of one mile a minute. Combined 
with our system of telephonic equipment Which 
can give almost instantaneous notificatioi;i of the 
discov,ery of a fire, we find that we cari use these 
to. operate fire protection districts many miles in 
diameter. This is a striking application of ne«i/ 
developments to an older type of organization, 
with immensely beneficial results. 

V. ,.■ ^ -If"*' .' 



We should be able to do as well with libraries really is; a defense of local statusf and just plain, 
and other governmental functions. "inertia/ 

Let us look at some of our other governmental If the local public library has been little more 
functions in the light^of the/^ and similar inven- than a collection of popular fiction and^hildren's 
tions and developments. Schbol districts are be- books; and/or; if it is the prestige principality of 
ing consolidated into latter and larger administra- a few influential people such as board members 
tive groupings, having elementary units closer to or a club; and/or; if the community as a whole 
the residence' of Uttle children, and secondary; make little use of the library; then it has neveiv^haid 
units of large size to which young people miist be any experience by which to learn how much it is 
transported considerable distajices. I know of missing by not having real library service available, 
no universally accepted optimum size for such a It is entirely undei#andable why in such a com- 
school -district, but it-seems logical that the old munity (or, really and most unfortunately, in all 
size of a county, .Which is now less than one hour those communities) there is no strong local- pop- 
of travel time in diameter, is a reasonable one for ular movement to force the improvement/of local 
this functibn. ' " public library service. In fact, and amazingly 

For other function.s like law enforcement, enough such, conditions frequently result in a 
f courts, t^ collecting and the maintenance of rec- strong fight to pret/enf any kind of worthwhile local 
-ords, our;,.old county size is now completely ob-. development/ ^ 
salete. People ^ithin a radius of . one hundred 
miles cah. travel to the center, transact business ^ 

and return home in half-^-dayr , The, forcing has been a prfamble to a core 

With our more sophisticated knowledge of li- of principles which can be stated quickly. Given 
brary operation, including the concept of strong my first assumptions of the need for *!a seamless 
centers, medium strength gubcenters, and satdl- . web of library service"; in the light of new mven- 
lite branches, and adding the bookmobile (which tions and their potential applications to library 
is a small satellite branch on wheels),^the optimum service (and their potential for'inducing still newer 
size of an opening library district woLNct^appear to inventions), and on the basis of an analysis of 
be ,rfiore nearly the same as for these colfnty tunc- professional experiefTce I will proceed to expound 
tions, rather than those for the school district, my thesis, and state a few principles, 
which^was used formerly. Few people walk to a ' All of this I believe is valid for both the U.S. 
library anV more, and the basic smali library can^ and Canada,'' and probabfy valid ,for other devel- 
come riding to them if they are in remote areas: oped countries with, a reasonably high level of 

In the United States, the principal obstacle to popular education, 
^the consolidation of governmental functions into Jheais: All public library service , must be or- 
larger geographical units has been the reluctance ganized on a large enough^opulation basisto pro- 
of- local and* county officials to recognize the ob- viae the economic base quality of library 
solescence of their smaller units. I, am sym'pathet- , service which is described iff^public library stancjl- 

ards. (The A.L.A. adopted new ones at its 1966 
New York Convention.) ^ . 

To accomplish this in our own parts of fhe U.S. 
and Canada, we will have to create public library 
organizations^ whi^jT^com^ine of our smaller 

local service areas into multigovernmental-unit ter- 
'Vitories of considerable sjze. \ 
If this multi-unit kind of system is to be suc- 
cessful, it must incorporate certain basic principles 
of organization and ^ administration* 

The five I list may not be complete, but I be- 
lieve them to constitute what is most vital. 

1 . the public library system must have a sound 
basis in law. Since it is a public service, -tlie laws 
of the state or province must make provision for 



ic to the extent th&t I realize that consolidation 
Would greatly redube the numbers of top jobs such 
as sheriffs, tax collectors, registrars of deeds and 
"commissioners.. \\ is not to be e)yDected that the 
average official wiM be willing to support a^ move- 
ment which would eliminate his job. , 

But this factor , does not apply tg proposals for 
library consolidation, because the local library with 
its staff is still necessary, and probably-needs ex- 
panding if there are to be sufficiently accessible 
service and appropriately located outlets. So, in 
searching .for the obstac/es to. this highly^ desir- 
able library progress, it ^^eems to me that the ob- 
stacles s^e a combinatjon of three factorsi a lack 
of understanding of what public library service 



the establtshmeht of such a system by the com- 
bination of existing loc^l units of government re- 
gardless of whether they have or have not already 
established. and' supporting public library service. 
^ l\}\s combination could be. compulsory or vol- 
untary, or induced by tjje availability of outside aid 
funds. ^ . 

*. The most difficult part ^f organizing the larger 
system should be the job of getting the local units 
to wanf to combine. As diseased above, this can 
* be difficult, enough. Once this motivation is 
achieved, the legal implementation should be .as 
easy as possible. 

2. The public library system itiust have a sound 
base of tax support. This is imperative. It is im- 
portant to remember that I did not say "local tax 
support/' In some of our new systems in Min- 
nesota, the tax base is composed of local *tax 
funds, plus a cbmbrnation of state and federal 
aid funds. There is a basic minimum of local effort 

/ required to earn the aid funds. I call this a sound 
base. 

3. Tfte public library s^tem must have a sound 
administrative^ structure. This can be insured to 
sonrie extent by the basis in law.* But it cannot be 
guarantee'd if the law is made flexible enough to 
provide the necessary variations for mutually sat- 
i^sfactory multi-unit membership. Existing inte^ 
ests of local units in many varPed combinations • 
must be protected, and will inevitably be varied in 
their requirements. 

While the structure of the goi^ern/nenf of the 
system; whether by a traditional type of board or 
as a department of government, is an important 
factor in this, equally so is the specific autfiority 
which the systeti exercises over its individual mem- 
ber units. 1 have heard trie invocations to local 
vautonomy and states rights too long and too loud 
to have any illusions about there l^eing any magic 
in the word "federation." 

Any combination of smaller units, whether by 
' consolidation or federation, canvbe no stronger than 
the administrative authority wnlch^ is invested in 
its central managenient. | 

4. The seMces of the system, and the servige 
outlets of the system, must be organized and d/s- 
tributpd to provide a maximum of accessibility with- 
in the limits of geography and population distribu- 
tion or density. Here we can turn again to our 
man in FJin flon — or perhaps more appropriately 
to the forest ranger or game warden at SherVidofi^ 
He cannot have the same convenience of access to ^ 



library service' as does the man^ yfjho lives just 
around the corner from the Winnipeg Public Li- 
brary. But this does not mean tha| his need-is corr 
«respondingly less. Therefore, our library system 
must take advantage of every known technique 
of dissemination and method hf transmission for 
getting service to him. While it may take longer 
for him to get the service because of a combination 
of geograptiy and cost considerations', it still must 
be possible for 'him to- get the service if he is 
. patient. 

5. And last, but certainly not least, and per- 
haps really the first in importance: The system must 
. be compatible with other systemsps^nd with all 
o other kinds of libraries, ^ This may' sound innocu- 
ous, but it is really full of dynamite or dynamics. 
Potential dynamite which can throw the whole 
system off course; or potential dynamics to help 
fulfill the goal of a network of .library service form- 
ing a seamless web, covering all the required forms- 
and manifestations of knowledge and making such 
knowledge avjailable- to all kinds, ^conditions and 
dijstributions of men. . 

. There must be compatibility with school libraries 
in helping to fill. the burgeoning intellectual needs 
of school students; compatibility with academic 
and specialized libraries in working together to 
meet th^ challeng^e of trie college student, of the ' 
advanced research candidate for higher degrees/ 
of the. analyst or administrator in business and in- 
dustry, and of the out of school adult whose in- 
terest and ability lead his curiosity into dqeper 
and broader explorations of trie realm of human 
knowledge. 

Here, trie word "compatibility" is used also in its 
newer application to the electronic storage, re- 
trieval and dissemination of knovyledge. All li- 
braries are going to have to m.ake the greatest and 
best possible use of the miraculous indexing, and 
transmission poten«als of the rapidly developing 
electronic devices.^Otherwise we will all be buried* 
under mounds of unused catalog • cards, or un- 
usable indexes and abstracts. Unused'^or unus- 
able, not because of faulty organization, but be^ 
cause pf overwhelming quantity. 

But, to return for a moment to i^y point about 
all kinds of libraries, - While \ have sa\6 that t^e 
public library is the logical source^of initiating this 
cooperation, and probably the most logical .instru- • 
ment for coordinating it, it must be emphasized 
strongly that all of this will amount to nothing with-, 
out the full cooperation of all kinds of libraries: l 



school; academic:; and special; ""as well as public. 

And this is-|iot the kind of cooperation where 
the others coo ^vvhile the public library operates. 
|ach will have itsvown role to fill in its own ar^a 
and field or responsibility, but it must diso share in 
filling the role of libraries in general in creating a 
seamless web of library service. 



Let us turn, for a moment, to the^defmition of 
"network*' given us by the notorious lexicographer 
and famous biographer. Dr. Samuel Johnson. He 
wrote: * ' 

Netwoxk: . Anything reticulated or decussated 
at equal distances with int,erstices, between 
the intersections. 
Decussated: Intersected at" acute angles^ and 
Reticulated: *Made of network; formed with in- 
terstitial vacuities. 
Those interstices between the intersections, in 
our library network, could be identified as the dis- 



tances between our service points. They must not 
be identified ^s the distances between our prac- 
tices and our ideals. Nor can they represent the 
uncrossed distances between us as librarians. 

Recent action by Congress has authorized 
funds to help develop networks of interlibrary co- 
operation. The first appropriation is small, and 
provides fund.s only for the purpose of making 
plans for creating such networks. This- has a 
great potential for our seamless we^but I am 
somewhat chagrined that the national legislature 
appears to be ahead of so many in the library pro- 
fessibn. But' this is the kir\d of challenge which 
librarians must rise to meet. 

And I think we are going to be successful in 
forming stronger public libraries, in forming library 
systems which work together with* all kinds of Ji- 
braries, and we will create tfjis seamless web of li- 
brary service. We certairily can 'do so, provided 
those interstitial vacuities are geographic, rather 
than being in our own minds. 
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^ Missouri was one of the first states io the early 
1950's to' produc^ a Plan to recommend ways and ' 
"means to bring Adequate -library facilities to all of 
Missouri'/ 

When the Library Services Act was passed b>^ 
Congress in 1956 and extended in 1961, Missouri 
made a renewed effort to get a good look at Missouri 
libraries and their ab^ity to serve the.publid. From 
this joint effort of Gretchen Schenk and her con-' 
sultants, Missouri Libraries, Boards of Trusttaps and 
sHnterested citizens came Public Library Service in 
jlVlissouri; A Survey. A Plan was structured from 
, ^he Survey which has become the basis of most 
progress in Missouri in the last decade, . 
In the introductifon tb the.firtaKfevision of the Plan 

the concept of library systems was stated: 

♦ \. ' . • . . ' - 

The concept of library systems includes all 
libraries: pul?IJc, school, college, university 
: and speciaj. Overall goals of library service 
can be realized only when all types of librar- 
ies have attained minimum Standards *'of 
service. Since a plan of service must be 
based on a knowledge of existing facilities 
.and services^ additional investigations in; 
^ depth of school, cliliege, university^ahd re- 
* lated libraries are urgently needed at this 
time to complement the present study of 
public libraries and their interrelated func- . 
tions. 

Good reasons uriderlie this increasing close 
relationship.-^ore "hrid more Americans to- 
day think of their libraries as part of a vast 
network of information, beginning wi^th the 
library they are using at the monrient and 
ending only when the information they are . 
seeking is finally found: 

Through the LSCA funds,, four public library 
systems Were established in different areas of the 
state. These systems were initiated with the idea 
that the participating libraries would support the 
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systemsf when the federal funds were removed. 
This has been only partiafly successful, but'^in every 
instance it has given the librarians involved a larger 
concept of library service. Most of the systems have 
evolved other types of cooperation such as rotating 
collections, in-service training programs, andV^ 
ciprocal borrowings ^ 

It was*. realized from the beginning that in order 
for the libraries in Missouri to make any real prog- 
ress, the library laws must be changed. The ^Mis- 
souri Library /Association and the State library 
undertook a survey and produced a statute which 
))5ras outstanding for its cbclification of public library 
laws. The state legislature failed to pass it, how- 
ever. Probably the failure of its passage could be 
attributed ;lo the half-hearted support the . draft re- 
ceii^ed frorn^any librarians in the state. Five years 
Jater in 1972, a very significant part of the bill which 
prbvides fQr. consolidation of contracting library dis- 
tricts, became law: V . 

In 1966 the Graduate School of Library Science 
an4 Information was established at the University 
of Missouri at^ Columbia. Since that time the Re- 
cruitment Committee of Missouri Library Association 
has worked yery closely with the Librarian-Recruit- 
er at the Missouri State Library in continuing to 
recriiit young people not only for the graduate 
scholarships, but also for the internships which go 
to undergraduates to work in public libraries. The 
salaries for these interns are paid through the State 
Library.- 

In other ways the Missouri Librarians have been 
actively showing their concern for all kinds of pa- 
trons in all types of libraries. One example is the 
Missouri Association of School Librarians who have 
worked for years to .establish a School Library 
Supervisor in the Missouri State Department of 
Education. This finally has bebij accomplished in 
1972. 

In 1971 an Outreach CommitteVWs established 
in MLA. This committee has grown rapidly and is 



working closely with the Missouri State Jail Com- 
mittee to bring materials to the persons incarcer-, 
ated in the prisons and jails of the stdfe. 

The Missouri Library Association in 1971 asked 
that gyj Advisory Committee *to the State Library 
Commission be formed to act as liaison between 
the library association and Xhe state ^commission* 
This 'committee consists of librari^Sns, trustees, civic 
leaders, ar^d legislators. The ^goals it has'* set to" 
improve library service^n Missouri are impressive. 
If these goal^ are successful, they will involve the 
full cooperation of the Missouri librarians, ^tl3e As- 
sociation and the State Library and the wise^use 
of local, st^te and federal funds. So far, the gre^t- 
e,st successes in Missouri have come from the local 
level, often subsidized by the state and federal 
governments. ^ . ^ 

The Advisory Committee has decided upon the 
following goals as essential to the future growth of 
library service in Missouri. l 

That the fullest understanding of the use, value, 
and potential of library service — of the interchange 
of information through a library — be had by all 
of the;citizen$ of the state, 

- That there be employed in all of the Jibraries of 
the state sufficient personnel tb, carry ^^out programs 
appropriate to each library's role and that these 
persons be equipped by education, training, and 
experienca to deal successfully both with the in- 
tellectual and informational con-tent of libraries .arid 
the intellectual and informational needs of clientele, 

That access to and availability^ df library materi- 
als of whatever kind appropriate tojhe interests and 
information needs of every, citizen, of whafever 
condition, in the state be accomplished and this 
with a minimum of need/ess duplication.. - - . 

That every citizen of the state, of whatever 



condition, have convenient access to a kind of 
library service appropriate to his interests, needs, 
and state of Nfe. 

That libraries of the several kinds in any area of 
thejstate develop means for the fullest use\by all 
citizens of the materials, staff, and special :cornpe- 
tenices of each library, * ' 

jThat larger units of library service tending *to- 
wai^d greater operating efficiency, and more^effec- 
tiv^ service be established throughout the state, 
either by formal consolidation and merger or' by 
contractual means. 

That the State Library be empowered to plan, 
g^ide, and direct the development of total library 
sen/Jpe witbin the state,, with local decision and 
conWb] in no Way. being comprpfffised. v ^ - 

that every library programme conducted riWan 
"atmosphere**' conducive to arid productive of the 
fullest ar)£b^most effective use of the information 
sources available. * . . 

That information service as provided by libraries 
become ain increasingly more important part of the 
processes by which the daiRisions of government 
are made. , * 

That libraries entertain and experiment with in- 
novative methods of^operatipn pr service in recog- ' 
nition of unprecedented needs of citizens and as a 
means for pioneering totally new methods, for serv- 
ing pebple. . 

Objectives and goals related to finance or to 
law necessarily include the assent and su|pport of 
legisaltive bodies op of other, i.e., non-library ad- 
ministrators and officials.- The degree to which the 
goal of maintaining^ continuing communication with 
citizens regarding the "library idea" is achieved' 
will in great measure determine to which these other 
objectives and goals can be achieved. 
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I am pleased to present to you the State Library 
of Michigan estatJished by taw in 1828 and oper- 
. ating today from the headtjuarters building at 731 
East Michigan Ave., Lansing. The state agency lias 
had a constant ahd substantial gjrowth in reference, 
research and information. The /nain library is in a 
remodeled building which is functional but not ade- 
quate for the collection of ^1, $09,320- volumes arfd 
the staff of 141 people. Facilities in addition to the 

. main building include a. Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, the Law Library, a Government Center Branch, 
the IJpper Peninsular Branch, and the Access Office 
at the University of Michigan. 

Specialists Or consultants are available to all 

^i^public and schooi libraries in building and con- 
struction, state-certificatTon, penal fines, and library 

^^contracts. Service is given to state institutions 
including hospitals, prisons, welfare and to the 
_ Trustee and Friends Divisions of the Michigan Li- 
"brary Association.* 

The^board, appointed by ^fte governor, and an 
advisory boaT^Wbe 1965 following a constitutionaV 
revision is responsible to the State Board of Edu- 
cation. There are five members, four white and one 
black, representing four population areas in tlte 
state. Two members are former trustees of public 
libraries and their knowledge is valuable. ^One 
merriber is a publisher of a fOKeignlanguage news- 
paper and the fourth member is the principal of an 
elementary school in our largest city. The. last 
appointee .and recently resigned ha(j no experience 
in^a library leadershipy^ole and wais not an effective 

* member. \ 

The boarpl meetirigs, a full day session, ar^ held 

_ every two months when all state ar^d federal pro-^ 
- grams ' are reviewed, the Statb Librarian and the. 
Deputy ^^Librarian attend all the meetings and the 

" Executive Secretary of . the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation is^-a-guest at each meeting. The advice of 
the board is respected by the Board of Education 



and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the relationship is cordial. The present legal 
status of the board; without the pdwer. to act is 
weakness in the library service to the people 
Michigan. Jhe current annual report of the Michi- 
gan Department of Education consistihg of eigjity- 
three pages devotes six pages to library services. 

The staff and board have after a careful review 
of a study and analysis of the public libraries In 
Micliigan approved the plan for a regional library 
system in Michigan. The nine million dollar funding 
needed for the program in a state with a population 
of over eight miljion arrd a f)roposed operating 
budget of four billion; dollars for 1973 is .not un- 
reasonable. At this writing the appropriation has 
jiot been granted. Library service which shall be 
available to. all the residents of the state is a trustee 
responsibility under the Michigan Law and if the 
people use our libraries or do not, we are charged 
to provide access to information, encourage re- 
search/ initiate new programs, establish new learn- 
ing centers^ acquire, record, process, and share all 
the collections in the state. 

Federal grants since 1&65, approved and super- 
vised by the state library, have strengthened the 
standards for service. Two important services un- 
der this, program are the grants, to the' library 'for 
the Blind and the Physiqally Handicapped and the 
Library Services, and Construction Act. Tl^e first 
grant has made possible service to 6500 people, 
215 institution^ and a dramatic increase in two Sub- 
Regional Centers. The secQnd grant has resulted 
in the construction of nearly fifty new public librar- 
ies. The requirement of local funds. has increased 
the performance of the local trustee and aroused 
a citizen pr^^nf the new accomplishmemt. My 
recent visit to the Grand Rapids Public Yf^''3iy» 
serving a large population area in Western^ Michi- 
gan gave me a tour of the new cisntral building and 
an interpretation of the $50,000 special grant to 
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serve four counties v/ith extertsibn of services. The 
sumrner progranrtto bring^ books to the inner city 
has had. ah exciting beginning. All programs are, 
well advertised. t> \ 

Securing adequate funds anci space are two of 
the rnost serious problems we attempt td solvfef 
The state has a responsibility in th^ direct costs 
for library services and facilities which are a part of 
the educational system. The word adequate I have 
discovered has one meaning for me and another 
meaning for the State Appropriations Committee. 
The state aid has not been increased since 1938. 
The btate library budget remains at $3,078,800. The 
trustee can as a citizen communicate to the legis- 
Jator who is a (j^tizen. In commitment and commun- 
ication we have not been successful. Our dialogue 
has not been continuing and we have been reluc- 
tant to advertise. The words; to develop, to provide, 
to allow, to enlarge are meaningful words in the 
\ annual report but they have not resulted in action. 

Information/ speaKers, brochures, TV and Radio 
programs could °be developed in a publicity de- 
partment ' » 

Tbe Access Office at the iJniversity of Michigan 
is the first step in bringing together- the major public 
and univ^rsityjibraries in providing resources and 
cpllections that may be available t9 all the people. 
The state library is planning to be the booking agent 
' ' and the principal distributor for; all state agency 
fflrns. This will provide a sery^cfei to all elementary 
•^nd seconcjary schools in mSkinjg available to them 
information from state govefnnrifenl? 

The state library has provided a very limited 
<^ program in education for t/ustees. ,A workshop 

/ ■ 
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session held, once a year is not adequate, training 
for the trustees of the public libraries in Michigan. 
Most trustees have the power thrust upon them 
and if the^y serve with an alert and informed librar- 
ian, attend state and hational conferences, continue 
professionarreading th^y develop into -f^'spbnsible 
board members. Unfortunately &pproxiniately lOO 
trustees out of a possible 2000 participate irr a 
Once a year state workshop" and a handful attend 
the National Conference. A well planned Governor's 
GortferenOe in 1965 attracted 1000 people. Trustees, 
Friends arid Citizen^. A plan for a trustee SQniinar 
was submitted to a natjional foundation and^was not 
granted. We will continue our se^ch for a donor. 

In the summary of my study of me State, Library 
of Michigan. I have observed: *^ ^ 

1— A dedicate'd staff operating without adequate 
funds and space. 

2 — ^A legally rekricted bQard without power. 

3— A strong influence on the public and school 
Jibrary. ;^ \ 

* 4— Art effective plan for regional service with all 
libraries, public and academic. 

5 - A competent distribution of federal funds, 

6- 771 nadequatestatev^id^p^ublicity. 

7- ^A^strong need for trustee^ education in*state- 

wide seminars funded by* government pr pri- 
vate foundation. ' ; 

This study Is the viewpoint of one state library 
board member. I believe a valuable projec^ for 
the state library board in Michigan would be a 
study and review from each board member in under- 
standing Q^unctions and objectives. 
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the Suburban' Library System is a cooperative 
established by its member public libraries as a 
result of ^tate l^igislationj^providing funding for its 
operation. Its formation was and . its operation is 
based on the \>oluntary actio.nrs of its independent: 
locally controlled public libraries. The only require- 
ment of mennfbers is free access to library rhaterials 
owned by any member library by patrons of any 
other member library. Basic services includie Cen- 
tral Reference, Interlibrary Loan, Audio-Visual Serv- 
ices, Reciprocal Borrowing, delivery of library ma- 
terials, and Consultant Services. 

Our 5ff independent public .libra'ries, for the most 
part^during pur initial years s'mcfb 1966 have shown 
that they will work together for the improvemeni of 
their servic^s to the million arid a half people within , 
the system boundaries. In my bpmiofr, SLS 'has 
proved that cooperation works when equity is built 
into the programs. We have succeeded in raiding 
the level of library service throughout the western 
and southern suburbs. Our rnemb^r library baards 
.are more responsible. Multimedia mateHals are 
now available through even the smallest member 
library as well as a sophistipated reference service 
and an efficient accessibility to a)Significantly great- 
er d^pt^h of library materials. We are convinced 
these ajqcifamprishmehts could not be attained with-' 
out state funding from a broader bas^ than individ- 
ual municipalities. 

Yet, inequities in ability to support local public 
libraries are evident among SLS nriember libraries. 
If all libraries in the system levied the .15%. tax 
rate against real estate, the yield would range from 
$1.53 per^capita to $309.75 per capita. Of our 95 
communities 62 would be unable to reach a level, 
of $6.50 per capita at the .15% rate maximum 
permitted by state law without a further rate refer- 
endum. Forty^-erght communities contain&a popula- 
tion underl 6,000. 

^ The need for merging these libraries into viable 
sized units with realistic tax bases is obvious to 
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the Suburban Library System. The dilemma lies in 
our desire to maintain community control of public 
libraries ^versus existing local attitudes toward the 
definition of the term "community." We needito 
instill a larger sense of the term "comrnunity" 
whicf] ife not^rimited to existirig political boundaries. 
Local pride is the frequently Used term^ parochial- 

^isni may be a more accurate one.* Many people wijl ' 
sacrifice many advantages, including a respectable 

» level of library service, to preserve ''their narrow 

sense of community. 

• ■ . * 

Within our boundaries are over,300,000 peo|^le' 
residing in 34 communities wh$l?s|iipport no pubiid 
library.- We feel an obligation to these linol^rved 
people, and have a strong ongoing progr'am of 

. Assistance , to the.m in establishing library service 
in the most practical waj»r New independent, small 
and ihadqquateiy financed public libraries are not . 
the answer — we already have too nriany like that. 
We encourage establishment of library districts 
(similar to . school districts) with existing- public li- 
braries. Our goal- is td^aim toward a significant 

' reduction in our number of independent libraries 
while establishing locally supported library service 
for 6yery resident of the system area. In fact, we 
hav^ drawn our system map as a goal for the 
future with eight large district librahes. hopefully 
replacing the current 61 libraries; plus 34 unserved 
communities. It is also our hope that these eight 
districts can be Tibf^ry cortlmunitfes controlling' 
their own destinies. 

By means of a state program which uses federal ' 
LSCA funds, we are pfqvihg that the stinjulus of 
e\/ejx temporary financial support ^encourages the 
J^rmatjon^ of larger library districts and tends to 
outwe^h the influence of local pride in decision 
.making. The program — Project PLUS (Providing 
Larger Units of Service) — funds a demonstration 
of service to unserved areas from an existing library 
and "obligates the holding of a referendum to estab- 
lish a larger library district. Although it is too early 
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td be certain, first results: indicate this to^^^e^ Our goals of locally controlled larger service* 

. successful methiod of carrying dat^our/<j6jective of areas and library^ service for all can be accom- 

locally supported library servibe Tof iKe entire pop- plished only through the stimulus of grants from or 

ulation within the system area, emlrging service through the state which are used to promote a 

areas and still maintaming local control of libraries, statewide plan. Revenue sharing, which returns 

The existence of several black poverty suburbs morTey to municipalities, would not answer these, 

in our system poses a .(difficult problem'. Not being , needs. Rather it would help to preserve parochial- 

apartof a larger city makes them totally responsible* ism and separatism in public libraries, and would 

for their own services, but being srr>all and with no perpetuate inadequate-libraries duplicating func- 

industry there is practically no tax base to support tions and materials. The only other solution woufd 

public services. Racial prejudice an^ the fact that** be forced mergers, but we believe local decision 

the number of people outweight the value of prop- making should be preserved, 

erty discourages neighboring suburbs from jnalud-- • 

ing them in servjce areas. This is^tru^ even though Therefore, I urge the National Commission on 

their immediate neighbors enjoy ^he tax base pro- Libraries to recommend the continuation of and an 

vided by the industrial developments in \yhich..r,esi- increase in the level of LSCA type grants which can 

dents of both the we|ilthy and the poor suburbs be of significant help in solving library problems on 

work, ' « ai planned area-wide basis. 
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As per your request, I am ^submitting the en- 
cfosed material to the NationatConr^mTssion on'LI- 
'braries and Infornlation' Science for your regional 
hearing on September 27, 1972. 

Exhibit A: *'Ni|e, Inc. — A First" attempts to 
give some background on the development of 
I^flLE, its new existence as a nonprofit corpqrationi 
and the services it offers. \ • 

Exhibit B providea a look at the goals and spe- 
cific objectives of our two newest- programs: Sferv- 
ice to the Elisacfvantagecl and to the HandicappW 
-These services were begun Jn the late Fall of 19nx 
We hope to be able to continue them into 1973 with 
the aid of LSGA funds. 

Exhibit arfe some examples of le'tters Written 
about NILE. Perhaps they will give you some idea 
of the rapport which we think we have With our area. 

If you have questions concerning any of this 
material, please feel free to cJbntact me, 

Vyhat happens to your library system if the elec- 
ted heads of Iowa government are non-library peo- 
ple? c . 

— if salaries and qualifications of its personnel 

must be regulated by the Merit System? 

— if one of the system's vehicles is demolished 
. or a person injured therein sues? 

— if the headquarter's library asserts more au- 

thority than , desired by mehriber libraries? 
These were among the many questions asked 
of the North Iowa Library* Extension (NILE) members ' 
during the past three years. • 
V In 1958, NILE started as a child of the Mason 
City Public Library. Member libraries contracted 
with the Mason City Public Library for service from 
NILE. In 1969, the State Auditor's Office recom- 
mended that "the contract with the Mason City Pub- 
lic Library be amended to provide authority for ad- 
ministrative officials of the Library Extension to ac- 
count for their funds under the direction of the 
State Traveling Library!"^ 



^.Official Auditor's Report, January 1, 1968, through June- 
30, 1969. 



To comply-with this, Iowa Stat^ Traveling Library 
drafted a new contract with the Mason City Public 
Library Board enabling NILE to handle its own book-, 
keeping. It soon became apparent that such action 
put NILE. in a peculiar position. It was no longer 
tied firmly to the Mason City Public Library: and it 
did not want to be strictly an arm. of the State Li- 
brary subject to politics. The member libraries 
wanted the authority to jointly establish policies 
and programs and carry them out; yet NILE had no 
legal right to stand alone under the Ipwa.Code with- 
out incorporating. ' 

In May of 1971, thes^ member libraries took a 
straw vote in favor of incorporating. Ai a result, the 
NILE Advisory Group, made up of one representative 
from each county, voted on June 10, 1971, to take 
action to make , NILE a, nonprofit corporation. ^ 

.The Iowa State Traveling Library Board yo ted 
to approve the incorporating' of NILE and to estab- 
lish it as their agent^jjn North Central Iowa; thus^ 
making NILE eligible for federal' funds on. the same 
basis as the other cooperatives. The .Department 
of Health, .Education and V^lfare gave its O.K. to 
the new organization and spelled out rights of own- 
ership of federal and state properties. ^ . 

With these authorizations, the lawyers for TMILE 
were able to proceed with incorporation. On July 1, 
1972, NILE, Inc., was established and granted its 
corporate license by the Secretary of State. To our 
knowledge, this is the first public library^ system 
offering total library services to |)e incorporated in 
the United States as a nonprofit institution. 

What does this mean to libraries which belong to 
NILE? * . 

It means NO CHANGE IN THEIR RELATIONSHIP 
WITH NILE. There need be no changefe^in the 
governmental status of existing libraries. Each 
local library Board retains its identity and con- 
^ trol over its affairs. The local library board buys 
services from the corporation. * * 
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Who runs the Corporation? 

The affairs of NILE, Inc., are managed by a board 
pf directors elected from each county-director 
district as prescribed by the bylaws of the cor- 
poration. The first Board consists of: ^ 
V Mn Ernest Gerardi, Klemme — Chairman* 
■ - Mrs. Lois Zimmerman, Whittemore — Vice- 
Chairman 

Miss Sarah Senior, Clear Lak6 — Secretary. 

Mrs* R M; Christiansen, Joice 

Miss Frieda Blum, Hampton * 

Mrs» Donal Halvorsen, St Ansgar 

Mr. Keith Loyeland^ Ackley *: 
^ Mr. Fred Smith, Forest City 

Mrs. Carl Magdsick, Charles City 

Mrs. Robert Gram, Belmond 
This board adopts said bylaws and policies of 
the Corporation and hires and prescribes the ^ 
duties 6f the corporate officers. The first cor- 
porate officers are:. 

Mrs. Ann Swanson, President ' , 

4Mrsr. Martha Meyer, Vice-President 

Mrs. Eunice Findling, Secretary 

Mrs. Anne Hege), Treasurer 

What services are currently available? 

^Reference: "Librarians may request specific 
litles .or broad subject materials through. 
NILE either via the mails or the telephone. 
Many of these materials will be readily avail- 
able through NILE!s 130,000 volume collec- 
tion or Mason City Public Library's. 125,000 

. volume collection. If not, these materials may 
•be obtained through the teletype Reference 
Network whiclj dally circulates^ requests to 

• other majof public libraries and college li- 
braries in the state. 

Telephone: If a library has- its own telephone, 
NILE provides the library with a telephone 
credit card and pays the bills for all long 
distance plione calls to NILE or other'mem- 
ber libraries. ^ " r 

Book Cataloging and Processing: NILE can # 
order books from any publisher or book job- 
ber for 38%vto 40% discount o\ most items. 
(Most individual libraries receive from 20% - 
33% from these Siources.) NILE catalogs and ' 
processes these books at no extra cost \o 
the member library. The member library 
pays the bill for the cost of the books only. 
NILE provides book order forms for Hbrarians 
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to use in submitting their orders, Nonmem- 
ber libraries buy this service at cost. 
Rotation: Some of each year's budget is^allo-p 
cated to the purchase of books for a rotating 
collection. Once each yeaJ*, each library de- 
, siring this service is asked to choose the 
number and broad categories which will be 
in their deliveries. (About 85% of the books 

• will never be oldqr than five years, and few 
books Will be received a second time. unless 

• they are requested.) The collections will 
be exchanged via truck every four months. 
NILE does not ask libraries to interrupt their 
circulatioh and call in books which are 
checked out. We ask only that libraries 
return all NILE books remaining oVi their 
shelves from the previous exchange. . ' , 

Give Away Program (G.A.P.):"^ Each year the ro- 
tation books co'pyrighted three to $ix years 
before are reprocessed,, and member/librar- 
ies are given the opportunity to select those 
titles which they would like to keep in their 
libraries.^ These books are theirs to use as 
fong as they remain in the program. Title to 
the if),ooks remains with NILE. 

Workshops: Once or twice a year, workshops 
are he|d for librarians and board members 
on such suDjects as book-buying, reference, 
librafy Budgets, children's and young adult 

• services, etc. Member, librarians and repre- 
sentative board members are expected to , 
attend. , . 

Bookmobile Service: A book van housing from , 
1,500-2,000 titles ,is available .for stops at 
' retirement ^centers, ^ 'hursing hom^es, com- 
muninty centeYs, rural locations, etc;- 

Reciprocal Borrowing: A NILE borrower's card* 
is available to patrons of member libraries* 
When thqse cards are presented to other 
member libraries, they entitle the bearer to 
fre& service in those libraries. (Ex: A 
Joice boy attending college at NIACC in 
Mason City, could use the Mason CitvPubtic 
Library free of charge upon presenfmg the 
NILE card). Courtesy card holders borrow 
according to regulations of the host library. 

Smm^ilms: A collection of 300 silent films is 
available upon request to member libraries. 

16mm Films: NILE owns 31 16mm films and a 
projector which are available to member 
libraries. Through its two memberships in 
^x ' ■ FILMS,' INC., anvadditional 38 films every 
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^ ; two months are available to member libraries. 
" Access is provided to the Iowa State Travel- 
ing Library's film collection. 
Cassettes: Approximately,. 250 ^ cassettes are 
available for immediate loan to rn^mber li- 
braries plus access to 1,000 mqre from the 
Iowa State Traveling Library. 
Art Prints: 654 art prints are rotated three times 
-annually to those member libraries wishing 
this service. These are fine art* reproduc- 
tions, framed and ready to hang in patrons 
hom^s. 

What does it cost to buy services from NILE?^ 

To become a full member with use all avail- 
able services and voting privileges in the cor- 
poration costs 500 per capita from, all town and 
rural rdsidents (minimum fee $2&5); or 650 per 
capita from a town whose surrounding rural area 
is not covered by a county library tax (minimum 
' fee $371).! . . 

A Other nonjpember libraries not wishing full 
membership in ^the corporation may soon be' 
^ able to: buy a specific service for a base fee 
^lus the cost of that service. 
Mjembers of other cooperative li^ary systems 
may use the cataloging and pro^ssjng service 
'for 750 per book. 

Wh^t are the prospegts for the future? 

NILE, Inc., hopes to extend IibraJ7 s^ervice to all 
those persons in Nortb Central^wa who ^re 
currently unserved. It will formulate plans for 
and implement projects which member libraries 
would like to have to improve existing library 

^ services, 

r 

Exhibit B1 

Service to tfie Disadvantaged in Nortii Central lo]/\ta 

NILE works with |he Migrant Action Program, 
the Community Action Program and the Alcoholip 
Coordination Center to provide library service to the 
disadvantaged. 

Three organizations will help cooperate and 
promote the program with NILE: 

1. The Migrant Actiojn Program, which has its 
headquarters in Mason, City but serves all. 
Mexican-Americans in lowai tries to help the 
migrants to Improve their life patterns, to 
alleviate Anglo-prejudice against * a native 



American 'of browri-skinned origin,: whq is 
poor, and who knows little or no English. 
NILE and MAP want to help restore arid re- 
vivd^ the Spanish culture background and 
make the Mexican-Americans all yseful citi- 
, zens. 

2.^ The Community Action Program of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, whose primary job 
# to mobilize public and private community 
resources to assist the low-income, unem- 
y ployed, or unskilled, persons in the area, ' 
serves nine counties around Mason City. 
Part of^AP's.work is to help thefee people 
organlz^effectlvely so .thdt they can tackle 
and solve their own problems. 
3» The Alcoholic Coordination Center, also serv- 
ing nine counties, has a primary purpose to 
provide rehabilitative services that will make 
it possible for the poor alcoholic to, reach and 
' maintain sobriety, and thus free him to face 
more reaiistica(ly-tfie other factors involved * 
in his poverty status, ~ 

These organizations act as referral agencies to 
inforrp the library personnel of such people (mi- 
grants, low-income families,\and alcotiolics) who 
are in need and wputd benefit\rom a share of liter- 
ature, knoift{Jedge, culture, ent^^rtainment, and un- 
derstanding. ^ 

NILE wants to continue the challenge to bring 
the disadvantaged people up to a higher Idlel of 
living. We want to restore their hope and confidence 
to prevent driftir\g to the open road. 

GOALS: 

• 1. To give low-income people a tf^nd up instead 
of a hand outl 

2: To educatiB the public and the community on ' 
the problems of the disadvantaged, (includ- 

1 ing the functionally illiterate, the reader 
whose native tongue is not English, and the 
rejected alcohblic). /Socffetal attitude toward 
poverty level persons is a challenge since it 
has always been difficult to deal with, in 
terms of prejudicial nonacceptance "di- 
rection it has usually taken. 

3L To attempt to break the barrier of misunder- 
standing dividing library staff and the disad- 
vantaged. This , education involves the in- 
formation of w/?o they are, where they are 
located, and how many are in each, com- 
munity, ' 1 
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4. To assist local libraries with display mater- 
ials, posters, fliers, arid brochures to involve 
them in the: cooperative effort of serving 
those who are disadvantaged. 

5. To unite the l(jcal and state agencies working 
with the disadvantaged to strive for cooper- 

" bXxoxy and extensive sharing in their similar 
outreach services to these people. This in- 
' eludes surveying agencies to find what Qach 
has that Woufd be relevant and useful for 
work with the disadvantaged, 

6. To make •audio-visual materials and bilingual 
literature available this year to other cooper- 
atives, agencies, and ^groups who are also 
serving the dis^vant4ged. Faster progress 
can be aacomfiltfshed When ideas stre mutu- 
ally shared to jrleet the goals. of all who have 
concern. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: > ^ 

By September 30, 1972, NILE wilhhave raached 
65% of 1he 1,345 Mexico-American migrants via 
direct weekly home visits and.monthly mass migrant 
•meetings with^the delivery of bilingual books, peri- 
odicals, and audio-visual media. Three-fourths ojf 
this specific target group are in*the locale for the 
duration of the summer, approximately five^months. 

By March Si, 1973, NILE will have provided 'the 
following: 



vantaged by television communication four 
times iand by monthly newspaper coverage 
to the North Iowa Community, y 

6. Wil^ have further Informed the public about 
NILE and the cooperating agencies' (MAP, 
(JAP and the ACC) services to the disad- 
vantaged by making a film to publicize the 
work with those in need. 

7. Will have assisted each of the 63 local librar- 
ies and one institutional library jivith materials 
to advertise and involve them in the cooper- 
ative effort of serving those whor are disad- 
vantaged. Forty volunteers will have helped 
to promote and extend library services to fhe 
disadvantaged. . <. 

8. Will have contacjed and corresponded with 
65% of the state agencies involved with the 
disadvantaged program and will have ex- 
changed and shared catalogs of material as 
well as innovative ideas. 

^Exhibit B2 . ^ „ ' 

SerWce to the Blind ^nd Physically Handicapped 
In North Central Iowa 

NILE works with its mefhber libraries, the Iowa 
.Commission for the Blind and the nursing homes 
and county homes in the area to provide library 
services torthe blind and physically handicapped. 



t; Materials on how to .attain U.S: Citizenship 
as well as material in Spanish. on what is' 
covered in the exams^ncluding information 
about the Constitution, the government struc- 
tyre, American history, etc., to the 260 mi- 
grants settling, out of the migrant streani. 

2. Will have supplemented the 1^44 people 
in the CAP'classes on a'weekly basis with 
books and audio-visual learning materials 
will have provided service to 50% ^of the 
11,152 people in the total CAP area. 

3. Will have further enriched the lives of those 
less fortunate by establishing a "lending li-^ 
brary of toys" to the 360 migrant children 
and the 400 children at the three CAP Cen- 
ters in order to give them a chance to play 
with toys their parents cannot afl^^d. 

4. Will have provided 40 books and aulj^io-yisual 
materials twice a month to each of the 19 
residents located at the Alcoholic Coordina- 
tion Center, and have reached 50% of the 
850 people afflicted with alcoholism. \ 

5. Will have promoted services for the disad- 



GOALS: 



1:' To provide adequate cqlleptions of commer- 
* cially produced materials (large print books, 
talking books, cassettes, 16mm and Smrrj 
films, and kinetic learning materials) to the 
physically handicapped. 

2. To distribute library media' to the physically 
handicapped to meet the needs of those un- 
able to effectively utilize the* regular services 
of the library. ^ * * 

3. To provide catalogs of available library ma- 
terials that are particularly usable by the 

^ handicapped. ' 

4. To become a full regional public library de- 
pository for the state for complete materials 

i and equipment available from the Iowa State 
Commission for- the Blind. ^ - 

5. To make a film demonstratina services pro- 
vided to the/physically handicapped; 

6. To have the film about the physically handi- 
capped available to all interested people, 
cooperatives, and agencies in th^^tate. To 
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promote an exchange and shafjng of ideas 
with other persons working throughout the 
state* with the physically handicapped, 
7. To set up a volunteer prgram through local 
facilities to have materials shown or read to 
the people. 

' SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 

By March 13. 1973, NILE will have provided the 
following: 

1/ Twice a month delivefy of audio-visual and 
print materials directly to ^20 physically 
handicapped residents in the area'^ eight 
largest nursing homes (those having- 40 ac- 
tive library patrons). Film requests are also 
•received daily by mail and teli^iione. 
; 2. Once a mohth delivery of audio-visual and 
print materials directly to the 1,740 physically 
handicapped persorte at eight hospitals and 
32- 'nursing home^ and retirement centers. 
Film requests are also received daily by mail 
and phone. 

3. Will hawjB handled '224 total monthly sp9cral 
• research requests for specific subject^, book: 

. titles, and authors to the physically handi-* 
capped. 

4. Monthly rbtation& and delivery of children's 
audio-visual and print materials to the 16p' ' 
children, of four day care centers, retarded, 
and handicapped homes. (This includes cas- 
settes and their accompanying books as well 
as kinetic learning materials.) . V " / 

5. ' Catalogs of ^udiO'-vi3ual material/lncludinjg 
^ talking books, cassettes, large print boo|^^ 

and regular books to the 48 homes and^cen/ 
ters serving the physically handicgpp^d^. 

6. As a depository for the Iowa State Com- 
mission for ,the .Blind, NILE will have con- 
tacted each of the 48 nursir)^ homes to 
demonstrate the talking, bookstand machines 
and cassettes and cassette recorders direct- ^ 
Jy to those eligible for the service as wejl as 
to the administrators so we can be immedi- 

^ ateiy informed of new people, entering the 
horne. " , / 

It is- also, hoped* NILE woiild have been/ 
granted the right to become a fulhregional 
public library depository for the state f<^r 
those ^materials and equipment availaSle^ to 
^ the blind and physically handicapped/ for 
tlie Iowa State Commission for the Blinrd. 

7. To m^ke people in the area and/stat^ more 
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awar^^f the services provided andjhe work 
being done for the physically handicapped by 
making a film showingvthese facts. To have 
this film available to all cooperative^ and 
agencies in the state also working.with the 
physically h-andicapped a$ ^ell as /to pro- 
mote an exchange and sharing g(H^eas with 
these interested people. /:^- 
Tlie service- will also have been Extensively 
advertised in the '32 ,area newspapers in 
order to inform the home-bounqt andi shut-in. 
The available services will also have been 
communicated via television/iand radio. 
Will have utilized the voluntary service of at 
least 72 individuals at eacl;r pf the^ 48 homes 
and centers. . / / 

Will have-p/ovided tape^ and cartridges for 
those inter^^sted in nursing homes to record 
information of their toWn and area's history, 
etc.^ ' / , ^ 



June 27, 1972 



Exhibit 

Mr. Tom Jotes 
City Hall 
19 S. Delaware 
Masph City, Iowa 

Dear Mr* Jolas:^/ 
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I am writing to^ou concerning the program of 
the North lov\fa Liprary Extension' Service and the'' 
excellent opportunity it has .been affording to the 
leople of Njbrth Iowa in general and to our program 
at tPie AlcbhoJism Center in particular. Through - 
close copperation we have been provided with film' 
material^, books and other materials tbat j^ave 
been iflvaluable in providing service for the bIco- < 
holic |)erson and his family. Through the use of 
the North lovfi^a Library Extension facilities we have 
bee^ able to project educatrve materials regarding 
al^hblisra into the communities of North Iowa, and ^ 
we anticipate their resources as a continued sup- 
port tp our program. 

It has been brought to my attention that there / 
is a possibility of discontinuing the program of the/ 
Extension Service. I would consider this a serious 
blow to the .continuing development of an entire 
diiiaansiorv^ life; naniely, the educational and in- 
tellectual realm that\mu&t not be. ignomd if No^th 
Iowa is to keep abreast of the tinnia| which we live; 
I would encourage your supporf^f this program 



and>l l6ok forward to our continued cooperation 
with the Extension Service; / 

Sincerely, - 

Ken Bakker " . 

, / Director 



Thank y0li%r:s: ^ 
Lydia Kalous^ ^sistant librariarr 
Doris Ger(i0s^ librarian 
Manly^ PubllifeiLibrary 

' June 20, 1972 



Exhibit C2 . 

> / Manly,^iowa 
' . \ - April 9thri971. 

North Iowa Library Extensioh 
225 Second St., S.E. / 
Mason City, Iowa 

Gentlemen: - 

After polling of many patrons that use our library, 
we found a tremendous response to us^' of Art 
Reproductions should they become available at 
NILE. ' ' ' 

We urge you therefore, to consider adding this 
service to the excellent fadilities you now assist 
pur own library with, and countless other small li- 
braries%that do not have access to other art forms, 
being so limited in this specific area. 



Exhibited 

We have filled out fornis for the twelve, people 
who have beeri served by th^ NILE Book van plus 
one new pe'rson. At the present time one person is 
in a hospital and one is now Sble to walk to the 
library. . ' • 

Some of these people, even though they are 
confined to their home or even bedfast, are able to 
use normal printed material. 

W6 certainly ei|joyed our day in Mason City ; 
last week and I know that our Library patrons willy 
enjoy the books. I am continuously amazed at the , 
quality of service NILE offers, especially in the area 
of reference rrjaterials and services to the handi- 
capped, "fljanks again. • | » ^ 

Mrs, Llgyd Bates . 
Union, Iowa ^ . ^ ; 
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MARY ANN SWANSON 
Librarian 

Evanston Township High School 
'Evanston, lllinqis 

^•STATEMENT 



Prepared for the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 



^Even more than in past decades the school li- ed in the development of independent learning 
J>fary media Specialist musft be knowledgeable in programs and in the recogmtion of the learning 
the area of curriculum and instructional programs^ style's of all students. 



in order to meet the needs of students and teach- 
ers working at all levels bl the educational pro- 
gram. He must be involved in ongoing in-service 
education for all educators so that he is con- 
versant .with current research and trends in the 
field. This presupposes access to educational 
literature at the local level that must be available 
both to the media specialist and to the teaching 
staff. Workshops, mi ni-eourses, anid other in- 
service -courses for teachers in thejuse of a wide 
variety of media must be assoctated with their 
' curricular development thus the school library 
media specialist must play an ever bigger role in 
helping teachers develop their skills in the use of 
instructionai medra. 

The changing role of the school library media 
specialist involves more than greater knowledge, 
it requires' access to greater scope and variety of 
materials to supprt the educational program. Title 
<l, ESEA, was a good beginning to the supplement- 
ing of local support. It provided materials, for all 
stiWents' and should be expanded to provide even 
greater support for the varieties of materials need- 



This leads to, a need for greater access to ma- 
terials supplied outside the local school district. 
An opportunity for reciprocal borrowing between 
school library media centers and other libraries in- 
cluding those of higher education and public li- 
braries, and for the development of special'^d 
collections by various libraries rather than each 
developing g^eral collections should be a na- 
tipnal goal, the privilege of reciprocal borrowing 
would make such specialized collections avail- 
able to all users in a larger library community. 

Such services as are required for specialized 
collections should be developed so that not all in- 
structional media services are provided by eaph 
center. Every center may not develop video cas* 
settes on every subject, but production of certain 
materials may be assigned to one center while an- 
other develops slide collections, but all materials 
will be available to all students in the area. 

If we as a national group believp in education 
for all citizens, we 'must develop a means .to ma1<e 
materials available to all. 
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RUTH W. TARBOX* 
.Executive Secretary 

Children's Services Division 
American Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 



STATEMENT 



Prepared for the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 



Thank you for the opportunity to present testi- 
mony to the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science for its hearing in Chicago on 
September 27, 1972. 

. In your letter of July 24, 1^72 yoU' say "We are 
particulacly interested in your views on the rela- 
tionship of children to libraries and how the chang- 
ing demands of this age group affect the service 
programs of all types of libraries." 

Libraries need new directions to reach and 
serve children of the "seventies." it is impera- 
tive if the impact on children today is jto equal, and« 
it ought to surpass, 4he past contributions of li- 
braries in this special area of service. 

Genuine progress in this, as in all areas, is too 
frequently hindered by inflexibility, mediocrity, a 
lack of intelligent and realistic understanding of 
purpose and method. 

The needs, and jights, pf children are recog- 
nized today by .more agencies than ever before: 
physical, emotional, intellectual needs are fre- 
quently noted, as well as the material needs that 
are common to all children. However, few com- 
munities proceed to analyze the situation where 
it is apparent that such needs are not beihg met. 
Libraries can make a significant contribution by co- 
operating,- coordinating, and initiating programs 
that^ focus attention upon the needs of children. 
Many libraries are already involved in Outreach 
Programs, and the need, for increased participa- 
tion with other agencies serving the child is recog- 
nised. ^ ^ 

The role of libraries in^services to children in 
.|tfi§::::?^yentte3" includes supporting all services 
^^i^^iiM^ work with children in- 

- jdividuaMy^^^ with parents and other 

. ad^ults/WQrkin^ with or for'ehildren; vjjork with other 
ag#ncjes serving children. The last requires reg- 
ular dommun other agencies, and ex- 
' change of:-|il3n^ and feedback into library actiyiyes. 



Materjails, of course, include non-print as well as 
print, and human resources are also ifnportant. 
Listening and viewing guidance are as /basic and 
i^rportant as reading guidance. 

Programfning needs to provide opportunities 
for participation, achievement, stimulation, self- 
dirfection, including guidance in channelling ener- • 
gies, help (n continuing anfl* expanding interests 
begun in the library. Jt involves structured pro- 
grams for groups as well as unstructured, flexible 
programming with childrem participating in the 
planning. Creative programming provides oppor- 
tunities for children to think, perform,^acconTg]ish, 
enjoy. 

The White House Conference on Children 
recognized these needs. In its Report to thp Presi- 
dent,. -refcommendations relating to the Right to 
Read Effort Include: 

. The availability and accessibility of appropriate 
materials arid experiences to meet the childs^ 
nbeds and intere^s. 

The importance of. preschdol and oui-of-schoot 
activities with parents and others in the community 
to cognitive and affective development ba§ic to 
learning to read. * 

Creative library service to children is basic to 
fulfilling both of these recommendations. The Re- 
port further reconrimends: 

The success^ of the national Right tc Read effort 
will depend, in large\part, or;i the availability and ac- 
cessibility of materials and experiences which 
meet the needs and interests of all children. ^ 

A broad range of appropriate materials should 
be provided in. school media^ centers anS public 
Libraries, relevant to every child's needs an^ in- 
tqrests. 

With its recommendations relating to Parents 
and Community: . 

Libraries should be required by state library 
agencies to initiate community surveys to deter- 
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mine the kinds and qd^tities of materials and serv- 
ices available and to identify gaps in such materials 
and services. ' , 

Public and school libraries should coordinate 
planning to optimize the, use of facilities and trained 
personnel and to pull the community and the school 
even closer together. ^ 

To fulfill these roles and to carry out a viable 
program of library services to children, adequate 
staff, materlaisi and space are required. Strong ad- 
ministrative and financial support must be secured 
in order to achieve these. objectives. 

In setting its priorities we urge the Commission 
to: / 

1. RecMj?nze the importance and the urgent 
ne^or increasing and strengthening library 
' programming for children ^t all levels of 
government — national, state, local. Pregent- 
ly, there is inadequate provision for consul- 
tative service in this area at the national level. 
Less than 25 states have consultants^ in chil- 
dren's services on State Library Extension 



Agency staffs. At the local level, when budg- 
ets and/or staff have-to be cut back, in too 
• many instances the first budgets decreased 
and positions eliminated are those relating 
to childr^'s services. 

2. Encourage and support a revie\iv of the cours- 
es presently included In Library Education on 
services to children. Preparation for library 
worl^ With children in the seventies must re- 
late to today's needs, and ought to include 
not only courses in child psychology and ma- 
terials for children, but aJso management, 
Community relations, programming for serv- 
ices outside of the library. Programming for 
the needs of children in libraries of the sev- 
enties requires* personnel with special skills 
and training. . o 

Librarians working with children can be active 
agents for changes that are needed in our society. 
We urge the understanding and support of the Na- 
tional Commission in providing that opportunity. 
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DONALD E. THOMPSON 
Librarian 

* Wabash Cqllege ; 
Grawfordsville, Indiana 



STATEMENT 

Prepared for the 
National Comniisslon on Libraries and Information Science 



I have long felt that the library is one of the 
Informal Or formal education. I have been inter- 
ested in all aspects of library use but particularly 
as it lappliqd to academic instruction. I think that 
it is important, however, to encouragejibrary use 
at all levels^and in all circumstances^ 

I have never been satisfied with the Xyp3 Ql li- 
brary instruction that has been given to students 
in colleges and universities. Several years ago I 
made a study iDf all of the literature that had been 
written to that time on the subject. With very Jew 
exceptions, it all centered around the library louF 
and instruction by a library staff menhb^r on how to- 
' use reference books and the card catalog. The 
missing ingredients seemed to be the lack of the 
human pr individual approach and the use of prob- 
lems or experiehqes which may not have been rele- 
; vant. * , 

With the assistance of a grant from the Goiincil 
on Library Resources, we started a program in the 
fall of 1970 which I believe. will prove to be a prac- 
tical and worthwhile'model. Our approach centers 
around Jibrary student assistants working with stu- 
dentSj-the use of research problems or library ex- 
periences which the students themselves have cho- 
sen or that interest them, and the help and guidance 
Of the lib'rary^^^taff. 

The library^student assistant works in three dis- 
tinct categories at present. The fir^t is an assistant 
to faculty members in freshman seminars and se- 
lected upperclass seminars. Each hejps the faculty 
member with class instruction but his principal duty 
' is to assist the students with librairy research. The 
second ;works as a library student assistant for in- 
terested living units (dormitories and fraternities), 
actijig as a liaison between the library and the living 
unit, helping students with library research. The 
,third is a combination of the above two — some from 



each group elect to be employed for reference desk 
duty dudhg the school year. In all cases, these 
library student assistants learn about the use of 
. library materials and how to do research by active 
involvement in the library, in an experiential rather 
than lecture situation, under guidance of reference 
personnel. Involvement rather than perfection is 
the objective. V I 

Wb see an increase in the use the library and 
believe it| will continue to grovy jf the problems en- 
countered aJpng the way can be jnet. The problewijs 
have become evident in tjieform of adequacy of li- 
brary personnel, commitment of faculty to good 
teaching, an Identification of ^nd understanding of 
educational objectives, systems analysis,' and in- 
stitutional priorities. The new one-to-one encounter 
with students learning what makes a library, tick 
may bring embara^sjng questions to answer. Such 
accountability has been .long overdue in higher edu- 
cation and ought to be welcomed. 

The particular contribution^ of Wabash College 
to, this Commission hearing would be, in my opinion, 
to call attention to the creative input of students in- 
to the teaching-learning situation not only for them- 
selves but for their peers. As they learn more about 
what the total library can offer rather than what a 
specific number- of books can do for them, they see 
the library in a different sense and hopefully have 
a new and different learning experience. 

As far as I can see this adds up to two things:, 
(1) we hope and believe that students are learning to 
use the library by jnvoivement wftti real and per- 
sonal problems rather than by memorization and 
rote learning, and; (2) we feel that Jhere is a clos- 
ing gap which brings faculty, library staff^nd stu- 
' dents into a more equal partnership in theteacfiing- 
fearning process. 



LAWRENCE W. TOWNER* 
Director and Librarian 

The Newberry. Library 
Chicago, Illinois 

STATEMENT j 

Prepared for the 

National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 

I arn Lawrence V^Towrrer, Director and Librar- joy. In the case of the Newberry, for exanfiple, op- 

ian of The Newberry Library, a privafely-endowed, erating costs only ten years ago were* such that 

independent research library in history and the some 25 percent of endowment income could be 

humarrfties. I am pleased to have the opfjortunity spent on acquisitions. Today operating costs are 

Jo present to the Commission some recommenda- so high that, even though we have mora income, the 

tionslor the support of nationaliytimpprtant research portion of the budget available for library materials 

institutions such as The Newbierry Library. has dropped to sixteen percent. 
, The basic problem faced by such libraries— If rising costs and increased denriarids continue 

whether the reseafch branch (j)f the New York Public without relief on the income side, sooner or later 

Library, The American. Antiquarian Society, The all independent research libraries will be in jeopardy: 

Folper Shakespeare Library, the Newberry Library, Funds for acquisitions will be absorbad by higher 

o/the Henry E. Huntington Libraiy— is one of grow- operating costs, and even th^ books we currently 

i^g obligations anti relatively diminishing resources, hold will be.in serious danger because of paper de^ 

- The inl^reasingTobligatiphsi are a direct conse- terioratjon and overuse*. Then the growing): tiying 

^quence of nation'al policy decisions, particularly coliectiohs housed in these inst^utipns of great ^du^^ 

since World War II, that made education through the. national and cultural significance and vitality will 

college level (and beyond) not the province of 'the> become. static oi- decaying collections in dead m.u- 

few but the right of all those who can profit from it. seums of the book. The danger signals are all fly- 

The consequences of tRese decisions can be seen ing: they must be heeded. 

in almost any statistic one cares to mention: in- Theo^emedies for all these ills are not ail to be 

creased numbers in college, increased pTi>pmtion found in the National Commission on Libraries and 

of total; population in college, increased numb^r|^f Information Science, of course.- But within its^rnan- 

advanced degrees, increased numbers of faculty, date, it can do much. - 

increased Ph.D. degrees, and increased scholarly . 1. It can prepare and publisn a $pecral Report 

research and pubHcation. on Privately: Endowed Independent Research Li- 

All o^f these statistjcis are reflected in increased braries for distribution' to the public, to the Con^ 

demands on the greatWivately-endowed independ- gress, and to. private foundations, 
ent research librarie^4!^r services, for library ma- 2. It can urge upon the President and the Con- 

terials, and even for^financial gupport for research gress the eMminatlpn of certain legal disabilities 

and publication on the part of the rapidly growing under which^we operate. For example: 
scholarly community. a. To declare privately endowed independent 

^ ; At the same trnre, the geheral inflationary trend research libraries public charities for income tax 
in the cost of everything (from paper clips to salar- purposes, thus putting them beyond the provi- 
ies, from utilities to journal subscriptions, and from sions of the 1969 Income Tax legislation and 
current books to antiquarian books) has made great making them eligibile for the full benefits oif 
inroads on the libraries' available funds. Even the charitable donations; incfuding gifts of personal, 
wisest management of endowment and the most . property, "^"^ ' 
j/igorous fund raising has not allowed the research b. To declare them ''educational institutions/' 
libraries to keep up with regular acquisitions, let and thus make them eligible for federal support 
alone- to grow at a rate so as to maintain thejpre- for construction grants and loans, for acquisi- 

eminence as research institutions they currently en- * tions, and staff, etc., ^as i$ now the case for other. 
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educational institutions, private as well as public. Libraries" deserving support for all aspects of their 

. *f ^ 3. Finally, after establishing basic criteria, the operations, not only from their local qornrnynities, 

Commission can designate the great privately en- but also from individuals, and private founctations 

dpwed independent -research libraries as "National \hrou^ho^^ 
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ALPHONSE f: TR^ZA* 

Director ^ 
• ■ . . ° ■ 

' - r lliinois State Library 

Office of the S^retary of State 
^ Springfieid, iiilnois 

StATEMENT. 

V / Prepared for the 

National Commission on Libraries and information Scienpe 



Public Law 91-345 the Act which created the 
National Commission on Library and Information 
Science states that "Congress hereby affirms that 
library and information services adequate to meet 
the needs 61 the people of the United States are 
essential to achieve natiohaf goals and ta^utilize 
most effectively the nation^s educational resources 
and that the federal government will cooperate with 
state and local governrnent and public and privpte 
•agencies in assuring optinlum provisi^on oif such 
service." Almost every word in that statement of 
policy is important in that it not only declares that 
library and information services are essential to 
national gbals as a (natter of natiohal policy, it 
states the need to effectively use our resourpies an^ 
requires the federal government to cooperate with 
statfe and local governmenf in assuring such serv-^ 
ices. If there is to be >veri a remote chance of 
meeting thfs national policy then the role of the 
state library agency must be clieiarly defined and 
aggressively pursued. It is, of course, easy to pro- 
claim goals and develop high sounding phrases. 
We can order ex,teqsive research in the problems 
that have been $tudied and restudied, hashed and 
rehashed for decades. What is needed today is. 
more action and less talk, more implementation arid 
less, research. ^ " 

Librarians have traditionally been^iven credit for 
cooperating and working together. Compared to 
other educational agencies, librarians and-libraries ' 
have donei rather well in areas oj cooperation but 
that is really saying little in terms of real ^^mplish- 
ments. Most educators including librarians piously 
exfJress their 'tfull support" to cooperate. What, 
they really mean, however, is what can I or my li- 



for oursejv^s. Let us agree to coop^ratei to he\(f . 
the other library and the other person rather than/ 
to plan lor the gains 'for our own clientele and- our 
own parti^iular libraries. Cooperation is never equal 
and in most cases its benefits to at least some are^ 
only realizabfe in the long run. Th|s is especially true 
of^the "have'' libraries. The "have note" generally , 
gain some benefit almost immediately. But in the , 
long run even the "haves" will benefit immeasurably. 
All of the resource^ that any library has accumulated 
. is the result-in some direct or indirect way of the 
support of every citizen in the country. We ahouJd 
stop thinking in terms of our '^primary clientele" and 
thirik in terms of oufrcflentele as being all citizens. 
Obviously priorities must be set in order to achieve 
the goal of services adequate to meet the needs .of 
all people/ 

If we are to achieve a national system of library 
and iriformatiop services that wilt meet the needs of 
people then the role^qf agencies at various govern- 
mental levels must be clear. An effective national 
system of libraries canbniy become a reality-if 'there V 
is a partnership of national, state, and locaf govern- 
mental concern and support. The .three national li- 
braries (Library of Corigress,1siational Agricultural, . 
and National Medical) have fairly well defined goate 
and are doing an increasingly better job of support- 
ing the nation's libraries by offering maiay services 
both basic and supplementary, fn many ways the 
LibVary of Congfress is both fhe'most and least effec- 
tive can neydhtruly fill its rightful role as our na- 
tional library until Congress is willing to make that 
most important -decision desighattng the Library of 
Congress as our national library. This is an action 
tjbat is long ovierdue. Needless duplication and waste 



brary.gain by cooperation. It seems to me that our ^of funds cannot be even slowed unless L.C.'s role is / 
first goal should be to somehow jsducate librarians, 
library trustees, administrators, and friends of librar- 
ies to fully understand and belie^e>in what I choose 
to call "unselfish cooperation." Let xis go back to 
the principle of doing for others rather than doing 
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clearly defined. MARp, cooperative cataloging, 
serials and the like still lack cohesiveness, unity and 
intelligent long-range planning because the Basic 
issue of LC.'s national role renriains unresolved/ 
One major go^l of the national con^mission should 
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^;be*tb make every effort' pdssible to settle this issue work. , In Illinois, for example, our Network of Pub- 
Vegardless of .how controversial and difficult, 'V lie Library' Systems Works because there are state 
At theJ)pposite end of the continuum the local fund^ that make it possible. Use of exclusively 
public, shool, academic, and special libraries are Btate funding encodrages local libraries to partic- 
generally doing a very inadequate job. Somehow "P^*© a cooperative public library system. ' Not 
we must close the gap between even minimum iSvery rpember library, of course, fully cooperates or 
standards and the reality of the present ^generally js completely happy but on the whole oU^'seven 
inadequate an^Jneffective service.' A viable system ^ear experience is a most encouraging and positive 
Qf libraries musHnclude libraries at the local, state, one- The big bugra-boo is fear of loss of local au-^ 
reaional, and national levels that are adequate in, tpnomy.^ Any library or -person ^that agrees to enter' 
staffs resources arid facilities if they are to become '"to a cooperative arrangement for library service 
effective nodes in a nationwide network. In my must recognize from the outset that what is involved 
view one of the most basic coordinating units, which 's the loss of some "local autonomy. Basic local 
must be at the center of a national network^ is \\}e autonomy remains — this includes control and re- 
state library agency. This agency has the opportun- sponsibiity for budgeting, personnel, collection de- 
1% to coordinate total library services in its . own velopment, etc: However, the minute you' have two 
state, and can more easily enter into regional and' persons or two institutions joining together in a 
national agreements for large groups of libraries, voluntary qgoperative arrangement some sacrifice 
At each level — local, state, regjrbnal — the liBi^rte^ the part of each is automatic and some lo5s of 
must be strong enough to meet their own, basic autonomy occurs. The acceptance of this fact to 
needs* if ^hey are to be strong supporting partrc- . me is the second important principle, the'first being, 
ipants and contributing members of a national net- to accept the concept of unselfish cooperation. The 
work and not become parasites. The state agency fear of loss of local autonomy by public libraries; in 
in my view is the key level if we are to really make ^ ^atewkle system is sometimes very great. This 
some gains in a national system. To do s6, how- , same fear in the mind of academic, school, and 
ever, the state agency , must be willing to exercise a special libraries ^^feven greater. '^The attitude of 
responsible and positive leadership role. It can- - many aeademig libraries is so defensive as 
not be a follower, it must be a strong and articulate, make their participation in a cooperative impos- 
leader It must convince^ cajole, coordinate and sible. The one element that^ goes a Jong way 
sometimes insist that all of -the libraries in the state towards making the acceptance of the Ibss of some 
really and truly work together in an honest coop-' ^autonomy piDssibl0 is, of course, outride funding, 
erative effort without selfish' motivation. This, of Although people must somehow become committed 
course, is not easy inasmuch as in. mosr states the to unselfish cooperation and must accept the facf 
legal authority for the public, school and academic that there is obviously* some loss of local autonomy, 
libraries resides in separate agencies. h;lowever: they must alfeo come to believe that there will be' 
I am not convinced -tfiat the situation is any better adequate outside funding to- makfe both the short 
In those states wher^ all three respojcJ^litiSs. are and long-range benefits of aooperation become a 
under a single .agency. In both arrangements the reality in a. reaspriable time The comnjitmeht of 
jealousy with whichMhe different types of Ijbraries 'oc^' f^nds to help support the cooperative is a 
guard their prerogatives and resources is almost (long-range hope and ^oal in a funding concept of 
Unbelievable, their foremost concern is what they local-state-federal supp€u^t. In working * towards 
consider to be their primary clientele. They forget tliis goal the state library agency in my view must . 
that this^very attitude in the long run really works develop a single i^tatewide cooperative system 
to the disservice of their primary clientele. It is, which encompasses all types of librarles-nDasefd on 
of^course,^easy to indjcate what seems to be the MplUntairy membership but with a fr^k recognition 
true attitude towards cooperation but that does not acceptance of the1v\^ principles stated above.^ 
solve the problem. I frankly think the solution is "^^^e state agencies with the support andleadership 
not impossible or even^ extremely difficult. 'What t^e profession aad. alt the libraries in the state 
is' required is Wst df all a commjtmenl^to unselfish "^^^t successfully achieve the state funding levels 
coopepation, ai\d secondly, funding atJsiate and na-^ necessary to make real cooperation viable The 
tlonal level Sufficientpto cause the kind^ changes responsibility placed on e-state agency is, of course, 
both legal and operational that .will' make cooperation a great one and requires that, they first of all have a 
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strong staff, a good collection and a more than^ade- 
quate operating budget. The state agency must 
provide leadership ia long-range planning and con- 
tinuing evaluation. This requires involvement by 
a broad and representative group of librarian^, li- 
brary trtjstees and other citizens who can partici- 
pate in a full and frank way through' a. variety of 
organizational devices, in a reasonable, workable 
and effective partnership. Participation by as many 
as wish to be part of the decision making process 
should be encouraged. The state library agency 
must have the courage to make decisions, no matter 
how unpopular, after reasonable discussions, de- 
bate and participation by this wide spectrum of per- 
sons. It is too easy to put off making decisions be- 
cause they are difficult or because they do not 
please everyone or do not have unanimous endorse- 
ment. With the best planning in the world and with 
reasonably fuliydemocratic planning in developing 
programs, it is impossible to either satisfy everyone 
or to involve everyona. Leadership requires the 
• willingness to not only provide ideas, involve many, 
make decisions, but to admit to failures when that 
is the catee. 

the role of the library association, and in the 
cfase of public Jibraries — trustee?, is obviously an 
important and essential one. Librarians and trust- 
ees must becomebettef educated in their awareness 
of library problems and library cooperation before 
they can be effective in helping prpvide solutions. 
They must b"e willing to give the time necessary to 
worry through possible resolutions of espedially 
difficult problems. They too must be wHling to pro- 
vide .responsible leadership in their roles in the 
developing of a statewide cooperative program. If 
- state, agencies {with the help and sup^)drt of these 
yarioys participants) can successfully i^ring about 
viable and strong cooperative programs on a state 
level, then the. next step towards regional and na- 
tional levels becomes much easier. 

The National Commission has asked me to also 
e?<press my vl§w on the role of the state agency in 
statistics and research. Most state agencies, of 
course, have legal ^requirements specifying their 
responsibility for the coHection of library statistics, 
on a statewide basis. In some states thi^ may be 
limited to public libraries and in others it may in- 
clude all types of libraries. For a number of years 
the .American Li|)rary Association and the Na- 
.tional Center for Educational Statistics of the Of- 
fice of Education have b0en working together to 
develop an effective land valid program of collecting 
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library statistics for all types of libraries on a 
national basis. As a matter of policy the Nation- 
al Center has determined that the collection of 
library statistics should be done by the use of a li*- 
brary general -information survey . (LIBGIS) which 
would include core questions applicable to all types * 
of libraries. This would serve as the base for. col- 
lecting national statistics. It wpuld be supported by 
the development of a series of model forms for 
the different types of libraries. The core statistics ^ 
would be gathered annually and the information on 
different types of libraries through the model forms 
would be on either a tvyo or three year basis. By 
this method of standardiz:^tion it wouid be possible 
to develop a comparable data base for national 
library statistics. The information wpuld have valid- 
ity because the questionnaires include definitions of 
the various statistical terms that have been adopted 
boXh nationally and internationally. Thus the ^pl- 
lection of a high level of ^comparable c^ata is pos- 
sible. However, implementing such a national pro- 
gram is complex. Each state has its own require- 
ments, with strengths or.weaknesses in its staff ex- 
pertise in statistics. The (viational Center's goal is 
to try to get each state to designate a single state 
agency to assume the responsibility for collecting 
the library statisticsin their state' using the national 
forms. . 

Because^of my personal involvement in library 
statistics since 1961, and my present responsibility 
as Chairman of the American Library Association's 
Statistics Coordinating Committee; the National 
Center negotiated a contract with the Illinois State 
Library. The project is designed to develop and ' 
test the core and model forms mentioned above with 

. the goal of finalizing the officlaKforms.to be used in. 
gathering library statistics in 1974, The role of all 
state library agencies in this statistics program is 
one of coordination," collection and. editing of library 
statistics in a national network, the l^atiorral Cen- 
ter both on its own and in working with the, Illinois 
State^ibrary on the project is also trying to identify 

, those states which are willing to participate in a 
nationaJ pilot program of library statistics. IVbrongly 
feel that the state library agency is the natural focus . 
for this purpose. I think' the whole question of li- 
brary statistics is one of the most important ones ♦ 
facing the profession. Constant insistence on ac- 
countability and new measures of service by legis- 

Jators and other government officials makes jt es- 

.sential for the 'profession to resolve- this seemingly 
impossible problem. The first step is no't to devise • 
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new statistical measures but to at least mal<e sure 
the present methods however inadequate are , at 
least valid and meaningful in their limited context. 
The tievetopment of new statistical measures is, of 
course, important and there is some research cur- 
rently under\yay. 

I cannot at' this hearing deal with this subject 
in the dfetaihnecpssary but along with the Natiopal\ 
Center for'Educational Statistics we wiK make avail- 
able the results of our project. The National Com- 
missi6n*s role in this area, it seems to me, is one of' 
strongly supporting adequate funding for the Nar- 
tional Center for Educational Statistics so that it 
can properly fill its role. Federal funds should be 
made available through the National Center to 
state agencies so they can undertake their very im- 
portant role in any national system for the collection 
of library statistics. 

The role of the state library agency^n research 
is less a national role than it is a statewide role. 
Librarians must become more aware of the need, 
for research in trying to deal with many bf our prob- 
lems. In Illinois, for example, almpst ten years ago 
the lllihois State Library entered into a cooperative 
arrangement with the University of Illinois and set 



up a library research center. This partnership has 
been most effective iri producing research studies 
.which have been useful not only in Illinois but for a 
libraries nationally. * However, our experience in- 
dicates that not only do we need to undertake re- 
search but we nqed to lrain librarians to interpret . 
research and learn research techniques. This also 
ties in very closely to developing in librarians the - 
ability to do planning and evaluation. In Illinois/ 
we aire plannincj to provide through the library re^ . 
search .center at the University of Illinois the kind of* 
trainihg necessary to teach librarians at v^Varibus 
levels to do planning and evaluation. We will con- 
tinue to have ttie center undertake research that . 
we feel is necessary for our statewide planning. 
Like other state agencies,^ however, we must not 
only utilize library oriented research agencies but 
also major research agencies throughout the coun- 
try. However, in closing my cpmments on rissearch 
let me emphasize one point. I thinli sometimes we 
use research, a^ an excuse for Inaction. Most li- 
brarians claim that library researcix should be one 
of our highest priorities. Unfortunately, ftiost of the 
library research that has been done rests on shelves • 
unread and with its recommendations ignored.* 
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As an instructor, and coordinator of a library 
technology program my most immediate area of 
concern is obviously for the library technical assist- 
ant {or library technician). I would lil<e to see the 
Commission concern itself with this, level of library 
^personnel, as it is a vital and necessary level in ule 
profession and manpower structure. 

Oi^b-of the main problems faced by many library 
technical assistants has been that of acceptance 'by 
the profession, for not only were ^sortie of .the early 
graduates not understood and not accepted, but 
were actually opposed. As increasing numbers of 
library technipians have demonstratejd on. the job 
their full potential and value, pnd have successfully 
relieved the professional of many of the routfhe 
and technical duiies in, the library* they have become 
very welcome staff mjembers. However, there are 
still a vast number of librarians, library board mem- 
bers, administrators, aind others concerned with the 
fiejd who do not understand the technician, or the 
work that may be performed by the technician.* Thus, 
I would like to see the Commission work oh this 
problem, and attempt to clarify and promote the 
[Dosition of the library technical assistant. 

Secondly, and closely related to the above prbb-^ 
lem, I would like to see job classifications and pa^" 
schedules firmly established for the library techni- 
cal assistant. The Council on Library Technology 
(COLT) and the American Library Association have 
finally bgth adopted the term of "library technical 
assistant" for this level of library worker, and mem- 
bers of COLT have attempted to/determine both 
job classifications and pay schedules for the LTA's, 



but little of this work seems to have filtered down 
to the libraries who are actually doing the hiring. 
If the Commission couldoSomehow aid in this area 
it would-be providing a great service, not only to 
the library technical assistants, . but also to others 
involved in the- field Viho are constantly asked to 
supply this kind 5f information. 

There is one further problem that I would like 
to comment on, as it involves all librarians, not only 
the library technical assistants, and that is the prob- 
lem of making the library field uhderstood to tho^jf 
outside of the field. Although library work is be- 
coming a little better uhderstood by the general pub- 
lic, there is still much left to be desired, and much 
work to be done, before It is fully understood. If 
the Commission could somehow aid in this area, I 
feel that it would make the librarian's job easier and 
more effective and would also aid in recruiting de- 
sirable persons to the field. 

In summary the three pfoblems that I have oom- 
m.ented\on above, and which I felt I would like to 
bring before" the Commission, are: * ; 



1. 



2. 



3. 



The acceptance andipromotion of the posi- 
tion of the library technical assistaint. 
The establishment and acceptance^ of a job 
classifjcatioh and pay schedules fdr the li- 
brary technical assistant, and 
Increasing the/^aw^reness of those outride 
the field of the work performed in the library 
field. 



Thank you very' much* for providing me with the 
opportunity to express my views to the Commission.' 
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Thank you for the opportunity to conirfient on 
the problems facing ruVal public libraries and li- 
brary systems. It is my conviction that the library 
needs of citizens In small communities and rural 
areas are as great and as diversified as the library 
heeds of citizens residing in more populous areas. 

Some of the major problems rural library sys- 
tems face are: 

1. Many pepple in rural areas do not have legal 
access to public library service, and do not 
contribute to local public library support. 
A way should be found to insure that every'' 
citizen has acdess to a good public library 
and pays his \air share of public library 

"support, 

2. The major sou rc^i^f public library revenue 
in 'lllindis is the overburdened property tax. 

" Recent efforts to reduce property taxes have 
been In the direction of tax relief for the eld- 
erly, for agricultural interests,' and for the 
. individual homeowner. All public libraries 
are*affected by the loss of proj^erty tax in- 
conie, but the losses rural libraries- arie 
dteproportionately high. Other sourees of 
public library income ar^ needed. ^ \ ) 

3. Larger units of service a|re needed in rural 
areas. The small libraryfs efforts to widen 



5. 



its boundaries need to be better cbordinatea 
with the efforts of other units of local governV 
ment that are also seeking larger units of. 
service. In the interest of good gdvernment ' 
special districts ,with erratic boundaries 
should, be kept to a minimum^ 
There is a problem of finding a proper bal- 
ance between the need for local library 
autonomy, and the need for grteater financial 
support at the state and federal levels and 
for larger units of service. Not only is local 
library autonomy clearly the will of the 
people, but the loss of local library decision 
making to the state or federal government 
will seriously threaten intellectual freedom. 
In sparsely populated rural areas more at-^ 
tention needs to be given to the number of 
library outlets. The goal of making library 
use convenient to the population; served ^ 
dictates a large number of outlets, but this 
same action serves to disperse available 're- 
"^ources too widely^ The rural public library 
systems in Illinois liave been successful in 
creating larger and better materials collec- 
tions, but there needs to be more effective 
and cheaper methods of materials distribu- 
tion. 



-4. 
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\ am most appreciattVe of the opportunity to pre- 
sent my views on library problerfis, and priorities — 
especially those pertfiining to 1) the nation's public 
libraries, and 2) professional library education. Al 



for them, library delivery systems have b^en too 
slow, too late, too little, too invisible? A great per- 
sonal deprivation has beep experienced by 'those 
who have been programmed by years of low or nil 



though I wish to speak only to two particular areas , expectations from their local publiq library. The 



of library concern ^the changing role of jsublic li- 
braries, and the chianging tieeds in professional and 
. continuing education), . I would lika to sljress from 
the outset that tfiese concerns stenS. not from self- 
-serving needs of .librarians, .but rather from the 
needs of society — at least as seen,by a public li^ 
brary practitioner of some thirty years of experience, 
:and now practitioner turned full-time educator in 
one of the country's fifty-seven accredited graduate 
library science programs. 

^^ XH^ CHANGING ROLE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Today, all public agenqies are reassessing their 
roles, programs, priorities, and service needs. At 
no time in our nation's history have societal changes 
come about so quickly, or with such institutional im-- 
pact. This is true whether considered on the local 
or state or national level. Caught up in this national 
reassessment are the over 7,'500 public libraries of. 
the United States. They too are attempting to de- 
termine efffeqtive'and appropriate roles to meet the 
diverse yet unique library needs of their particular 
communities and constituencies. 

Patterns of organization, collections of materials, 
and programs of library service, heretofore con- 
sidered "successful" or even "exemplary", are now 
^ being criticized as being bureaucratic, irrelevant, 
and even counter-productive. O^dly enougffLsome 
of th§ most vocal and persistent critics of today's 
P.M^'*? those Who are or were actual users 

of t^# institution. They sbnse, often know from their 
own Experience, how welt public libraries can de- 
liver or relate, assuming effective direction, com- 
munity commitment and financial support^ Non- 
users may not really know what they are missing; 
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system, if used at all, has been found wanting and 
non-responsive to well over fifty percent of tfie. pub- 
lic, and in all age grougs. 

Undoubtedly, some of the public libraries diffi- 
culty stems'from inadequate fQnding. I find it a 
strange anomaly that a nation which prides itself on 
.the concept of universal public education, at least 
through hiah school, a nation which can spend an 
average of some $700 per child per annum in its 
public schools, cannot son^ehow manage an av^rage^ 
of even $10.00 per capita per annum for the lopal 
support of nation's public libraries to 'enhance or 
continue that lifelohg education which takes place 
after high school. If current trends continue, those 
of greater flexibility of options within the educational 
.system (i.e., "any.Jjme, any place" of the Carnegie 
ComiTiissioh Studies), then the public library must 
became not a discretionary option to that system, 
but/? built-in component of the lifelong learning 
force, especially of its Informal and voluntary as- 
pebtg. As presently constituted, support of public 
libraries is a permissive act of local and state gov- 
ernments. Governmental bodies may legislate for 
and finance such institutions. Rarely are they so 
mandated. And as most communities can testify, 
i - 

levels, inadequate to user needs in a changing so- 
ciety— whether urban, suburban, or rural. Wealthy 
communities can usually provide the tax base nec- 
essary to support quality public education, while im- 
poverished communities are haridicapped from the 
outset in providing adequate schooling for their 
children. This same tax inequity which produces 
inadequate school systems also produces marginal • 
public libraries, -an unfortunate^cpncpmltant which 
is in conflict'-with a tasic American tenet of equal 
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access to educational and cultural- opportunity. 
However, with inflation and the increased costs of 
local governments; public, libraries are undergoing 
stringent cuts in their budgets — witness the recent 
financial crises of the New York Public Library, the 
Newark Public Library, the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
and countless other libraries, especially in metro- 
politan areas. 

What are some of the targe^t groups which pub- 
Tic libraries can serve for information, civic, career, 
or fJersonal ngeds? They are as diverse in age^ 
range as the preschooler is to the senior citizen; 
in geographic* divefsity as the rural resident is to 
the suburban and urban dweller; in education attain- 
ment as tVie ifliterate is to the college graduate, and 
the native American to a new immi^nt;,in hopsing 
as the slum resident is to:ihe condominium owner, 
and the individuahin a institutionalized setting is to 
someone who is at least a mobile free»^agent. No 
other single public agency exists which can ppten- 
tially relate to such diverse community interests and 
personal needs. If the pliblic library iri'concept did 
not alreac^y exist, we would find ourselves attenf{)t- 
iVig to invent su9h a community educational and 
cultural resource. My strong 'recommendation to 
-the Commission is to help build on existing strehgths 
of public Jjbraries, directing energies toward improv- 
ing or/modifying the existing model, although not in- 
to any single or monolithic pattern. Rather, , let us 
concentrate on the development of pluralistic ap- 
-proaches to public library llevelopment, those which 
best and uniquely meet differing area ne^ds. 

This calls fora^continuing ahdifnproved national 
commitment, with long-range planning and support 
so that states and locahcommunities can interrelate 
and sustain their own efforts in Ways that are most 
meaningful to their particular publics. Our nation 
has benefited from national public library support 
since the initial enactment of LSA- in 1957, What 
has been lacking has been the delineation of long- 
range and sustained national priorities, with suffi- 
Qient^monies to permit the states, and the public 
libraries within the states, the essential »lead time 
to plan; enough monies for sustained efforts for 
research, development and experimentation; and 
enough staff to plan, support, consolidate, and 
evaluate these efforts. Nor have efforts toward li- 
brary coordination and communication been entirely 
productive. These lacks are as true at the state/ 
local Iev6l as they are at the federal/state level, 
albeit significant improvemehts have been made in 
the past decade. If the library network doncept has 



any validity, then it must be made to work at each 
, level, between fevels, between types of libraries, 
between libraries and the various gwernments 
which support them. The links mushbe continuous, 
not because they sustain institutional or^govern- 
mental needs, but rather because they serve and 
enhance user needs. If planned and interrelated 
national changes ara to take place, then coordi- 
nation of the federal library effort is essential, an 
effort which must insure meaningful and not token 
dialogue with the states ,and Ideal communities, 
communication from the bottom up as well as from 
the top down. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY EDUCATION 

' The previous discussion on the changing scene' 
\n \he American public library suggests a concomi- 
tant need for changes in library education, possibly 
at two levels: at the first professional level (the fifth 
year or graduate degree), and at the continuing edu- 
cation level. If professional library education is to 
be relevant to the- needs of divers^ jsers, then it 
must provide not only initial competencies for per- 
sons new to the field but also reeducation, up-dat- 
ing and special knowledge competencies for those 
who are already practicing in the field. In addition, 
those who teach in library\chools need opportun- 
ities to learn abQut new teaching methods, about 
effective use of educationaktechnology, and* about 
^-emerging or changmQ^iprofessional competencies 
which ar^ needed if librarians are to function in our 
coniptex society. 

For a most Immediate approach ta. upgrading 
library education, coordination and planning of all 
related agencies is needed: This would involve the 
various professional associations (such as AALS, 
ARL,'~^LA, MLA, SLA, etc.), library schools, state 
library agencies, state library associations, and 
appropriate units within federal government: At^ 
present, if such efforts exist, they do so on an inter- 
mittent and fragmented basis. What is lackinti is an 
ongoing and coordinated planning effort, onfe which 
would involve all constituencies, provide leader- 
ship for the dQvelopmenf of a national plan for li- 
brary education, and significantly influence funding 
* at all ieVels so. that plahs can-be translated into 
' coordinated reality; , / 

Library leaders have spbken eloquently to the 
cruciki need for change, whether in the context of 
libraries as organizations per se, or librarians as 
providers of user needs. However, when it comes 
to the staff cieceslsary to meet emerging require- 
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ments, library directors find a serious lack of ex- 
perienced and specialized -personnel. Some of. 
these required competencies include: 

1. New service competencies, especially to 
meet the needs of special target population 
groups which are either inadequately served 
or which have never Served at alf; included 
here are persopnel to work with senior citi- 

^ zens, with ethnic and other minority groups, 
with other community agencies working on 
social problems such as drug abuse,' delin- 
quency, environmental \ pollution, career 
obsofescence, etc.; A 

2. Higher level service conipetencies for seg- 
^ ments '6f the population already served, but 

whoge needs accelerate T)ecause of increas-* 
i|)g educational attainment, changing career 
patterns, and special civic or educational 
responsibilities; \ ' 

3. Managerial and administrative competencies,"^ 
especialiy those relating to new concepts of 

' communications, interpersonal relationships, 
participatory management, cost effective- 
ness, decision-making, operational research, 
and library evaluation; and 
4. , Special competencies tp assist libraries in 
their own efforts to upgrade collections, pro- 
grams, services, especially those in the media 
Y and non-print fields/ * 

Individually, many officials, librarians, fjaculty 
members, and others are making important and con- 
certed efforts toward the improvement of profes- 
sional library education. However, if funds and 
Rjanning efforts could be directed towartJ the de'r 
velopment of a coordinated system of library eda- 



cation, the impact on public services at all levels 
would be considerably enhanced. The investment 
and return of library service dollars is no better than 
the competence and skill of those who do the plan- 
ning and then provide' the service. I wish to em- 
phasize not so m'uch the development of specific 
blueprints for library action as the active encourage- 
ment of learning about the planning process and 
the concomitant development of skills of learning 
how to plan, no matter what the local circumstance.. 
Past efforts at library planning appear to have been ' 
sub-optimah short-range and opportunistic primarily 
b-ecause of pressures for immediate action, to meet 
^hort-range goals. And many have assumed that 
the completion of plans or blueprints is somehow 
synonymous with action arid change. Libraries are 
full of published surveys, plans and reports which 
have never been implemented. Unless there is 
active staff involvement in the library planning proc- 
.ess, unless there is' personal understanding about 
how Mfective planning occurs, then no significant or 
sustained planned change can really take place in 
our na^ori's publicor other libraries. Education 
and irSmihg for technical competencies Js not 
enoi/gh, imp^tant though this may be. To this 
lib/arian, increased funding (federal, state and local) 
to| upgrade library services wilK be insufficient 
without the supportive dimension of federal fund- . 
ing'for both initial and continuing professional edu- 
cation. Today's librarian, whether a recentjjraduate 
or an experienced practitioner, must have ready 
access to a wide spectrum of innovative profes- 
sional development opportunities if the complex 
and changing service needs of library users are. to 
be met. 
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This Is in response tp your letter of July 14, 1972 
/regarding remarks appropriate to the work of the 
commission. 

I believe that it is necessary for all 4-year (and 
5-year) p^qjfleges to build up and maintain a collec- 
tion of books which are required for everyday use. 
As far as I can discover most college libraries in>our 
area adhere to this policy. However, It Is necessary, 
that the tendency towards cooperation be furthe?^ 
strengthened and supported by all means and that' 
all college libraries find acce^ to the less frequently 
used Resources which may be held by other libraries 
of the area. The Illinois Regional Library Council 
is furthering these efforts. , Qfi a /Smaller scale, the 
Library Associatiop of Colleges^bf the West Subur- 
ban Area (LIBRA^') has successfully pursued coop- 
erative efforts for some years. 1 believe the commis- 
sion can be helpful by noting its support (peri;^aps 
leven financially) of such cooperative efforts. - 



^ Some of the institutions of higher learning ip 
the Chicago area have,'undergone changes. For in- 
stance, last year Chlcago^ State College (my Insti- 
tution) has become Chicago State: University, and, 
at the same time, Northeastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, our sister institution, had ' become North- 
eastern Illinois State University. While these 
changes in designation did not bring immediate 
radical changes In scope, the long-range goals and 
objectives . of fthese institutions have been broaden- 
ed. For such Institutions In which more specialized 
needs will arise, cooperation resulting In avail- 
ability of each other's resources will become even 
nriore crucial. It can^ be^ noted that^the thirteen 
Illinois State institutions of higher learning — five of 
which are in the Chicago area — work cooperatively. 
For instance, a user card is available to faculty of 
all state institutions which entltles'the faculty mem- 
bers to use the resources of all state institutions. 
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This testimony is presented in behalf qf the 
American Association of School Librarians, a divi- 
sion of the American J-ibrary Association and. an 
associated organization of the National Education 
Association. As Executive Secretary, I speal< par- 
ticularly to the future course of the school library 
?media center and its relationship to the educational 
process. The school library media center serves a 
large and discreet segment of the population of our 
society. ^School library media specialists serve 50 
million children and young people from 5 to 6 hours 
a day for^t least 180 days per year for an average 
of 10 years ofo their lives. During those hours this 
segment of the population does not have access to 
any other type' of library. 

TYijd successes and the plights of the school li- 
brary media center may well represent American- 
education's . greatest paradox. School admini- 
strators acclaim its need and importance. A 
thorough search of educational literature 1950-1972 
reyeals not one treatise (book or article) denying the 
value or necessity of a central resource center in 
the school. Similarly there fs' no record of testimony 
before Congressional committees or at HEW hear- 
ings disclaiming the library rnedia center or bffering " 
a viable alternative, to this vitkl function of the 
school. The- Council of Chief State School Officers 
in resolution is backing the.unified media approach 
concept. Vet statistics of the numbef of library 
media centers, the nunriber of employed trained 11-* 
brarians or library media specialists, and the rdtes 
of growth of the library media centers deny general 
affirmation of the importance . of library media 
centers by.lhe educational world. 

A compArison of estimates of 1 962-63 and 1970- 
compilea[B]^the Research Division of the National. . 
Education Association (NEA) shows these growths: 



1963 
1962- 



1970" 
1971 



Public School 
Enrollment 
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% Of 
Increase 



Number pf . 

Classroom 

Teachers 

Number of 
Library Media 
Specialists 



1,512,653 2,062,243 + 36.33 



29,695 30,757 + 3.58 



40,390,049 47,863,380 + 18.50 



MANPOWER IS THE GREATEST NEED 

A room with books and other learning materials 
is not a library media center without a library media 
specialist any more than a room with a ctijaijjboard 
is a classroom without a teacher. Therefore, the 
truest estimates of library media services are based 
on figures showing the number of qualified librar- 
ians or library media specialists. The Standards for 
School Media Programs published by the^meri- 
can Library Association and the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1969, and endorsed by 22 edu- 
cational organizations recommends that a school 
have a full-time library media specialist for every 
250 students or major fraction thereof/ Using* a 
more'^attainable ratio of one library, media specialist 
per 500 students, note the comparison of this goal 
with actual conditions. NEA Research Division sta- 
tistics are for the school year 1970-71; 

Pubjic School :/^/n/mw/n Sfa/7dard Every 
'school with a library media ^e^nter and one 
or more trained libraiy media specialists. 
Actual Conffition — There are estimated to be 
90,821 s9hoo|s and 30,757 library media spe- 
. cialists. If all schools are limited to one 
^library media speciaJist, only 33.9% of the 
^schools are thus seryiced. 
Teachers: Minimum Standard — one library , 
media speciajjst pp/ 24 teachfers. 

Actual Condition One library media specialist 
per 66 teachers." . . 

Children: ♦ Minirfium Standard One library 

media specialist per 500 children. 
Actual Condition — One library roecfia special- 



en 



ist pe^ every 1,492 children. 

Again, the acuteness of tfte problem is shown by a 
decline since 1962-63: 

1962-63 --^ne library media specialist per 1,254 
children. . 

1970-71 — One library media specialist per 1 ,492 
' children. 

LEGISLATION AND INCENTIVE FUNDING ARE 
NEEDED ^ . f 

On the basis of previously quoted figures using 
the 1970-71 average library media specialists' salary 
of $9,806 and an arbitrary salary of $3,600 for a li- . 
brary aide, it would cost as follows to bring schools 
to a minimym, of one library media specialist per, 
school as follows: 

One library media specialist per school — 
$539,575,944 

One library media specialist, one aide per 500 
children — $871,387,820 • 
If the standard was raised on the basis of enroll- 
ment, costs would be: 

^ One library media specialist per 500 children — 
$637,495,820 

One* library media specialist, one aide per 500 
children — $871,387,820 i 

Negotiated contracts for teachers are tradition^ 
ally followed by personnel cutbacks and the library 
media specialist and the budget for library media 
center materials are likely to bear the brunt of the 
action. The city of Chicago, which is. eliminating 
much of its schoor library services and curtailing 
secondary services is a dramatic example ir\ the 
midwest th^t unfortunately only tops a lis^ of less 
spectacular but equally severe, cutbacks. 

A similar si^tuation relates to materials. In 1970 
among 134 school districts on austerity budgets in 
New York State, 132 eliminated purchases of new 
. learning/materials for the library (Source: Bernard 
Kal6, Bureau of Educational Statistics, State De- 
partment of Education, Albany, New York). It is obvi- 
' ous with the ratio of library media personnel 'to that 
of other teaching staff' being so low that school li- 
brary media personnel have little power ^t th6 state 
or local level In efforts to save Qt\ extend existing 
programs. * 

The answer has to fie in legislation at the state 
level mandating the continuation of library media 
services^' and adequate state funding to establish 
library media services where they do not presently 
exist. Financial incentives from the Federal govern- 



ment aj.e urgently needed to prime the program. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY MEDIA ,CENTERS ARE A^ 
MEANS -FOR CHANGE | . / • 

Most educators agree that improvement in pres-" 
ent instructional practices are inherent to the future 
;^of our schools. Efforts to shift the high premium on 
paternalism and years of service to rewards for pro- 
fessional competence often result in alienation and 
estrangement between. teachers and students. Many 
schools are struggling to create positive, effective 
learning environments. 

The library media center and the library media 
specialist serve as* agents for positive change in 
many schools: Library media specialists effect new 
patterns of student-adult /relationships. , They 
prompt thg inti^oduction of valid systems of learning, 
and thei^ provide the means wher^l^v teacKers ex- 
periment with new modes df instructiafT>^ne 
ican Association of Schoor Librarians can furnish 
the names of schools where, library' medfa centers 
and specialists have motivated and actually created 
alterations in school practices. 

While the school library media center contributes, 
to Learning initiated in the classroom, it also sup- 
plies a system- of pedagogy entirely apart from the 
classroom instruction, a condition recognized readi- 
ly in European systems of oeducatiQn.' It offers the 
student these experiences unique to its setting: 

. Trainijig and practice in the art of selecting 
r^evaJht information sources. Such experiences 
arfesQpt only essential for higher education but 
for every type oT life situation, y 
Expansion and branching into interest pursuits, 
thereby providing new dimensions to the library 
experience. 

Comparison of evidence with the student devel- 
oping discrimination and discernment. 
Wide opportunities for random learning and trial 
' and error experiences, plus the development of 
power to act 'on reliable evidence. 

Because the library media center is free from 
traditional classroom practice it provides unusual 
opportunities for experimentation and growth at 
a very low cost. It warrants being entrusted with 
funds for research and development designed to 
lead to more relevant systems of education. . 

ACCOUNTABILITY EVIDENCED IN PROGRAMS 

School library media specialists are soliciting 
/an active role in current efforts to'fncrease student 
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performance in a variety of areas. Their interejsts 
and capabilitres extend beyond the traditiohal sup- 
port role to where they initiate individualized learn- 
i. mg, schemes of paired learning, peer and adult tu- 
toring, and furthering team 'approaches to student 
' success. They stand ready to assume specific re- 
- sponsibilities and to develop programs to nieet%ese 
obligations. • 

Examples of programs in which school^ library 
. media-speeifilists are already involved include: 

Right to Read — The American Association of 
School Librarians was the first national organi- 
zation to offer support and is reinforcing ths 
program with regular directions to members in 
a move toward total literacy by t980. 
Drop Out Prevention — An AASL" Committee 
works actively in afding members to increase 
servfces to the traditiolTal non-iibrary user.^ 
\/ocaf/or7a/ C/7o/ces — The Artierican Associa- 
tion of School Librarians is wdi^king jointly with 
thQ American School Counselor Association 
to increase the joint effort of library media spe- 
. cialists and counselors in serving student needs. 
Early Childhood Education, Career Edupation, 
SlII^^DQvelopment, Gifted, and Otherwise Exc^^^ 
tional Children are areas where the Association 
__js^jud[ng its membersUn working within the 
* framework of national a^d state priorities. 

METRICATION * . " 

Work'Tias" begun with the National Cduncil of 
Teachers of .Mathematics in order that better edu- 
cation of youth (K-12) in the area of^ metrication 
tan begin ahead of the change to the metric system 
in the U.S. ^ > 

School Library Manpower Project funded by the. 
Knapp Foyndation of North Carolina,, Inc., is m the 
final year of a five year research, study apd experi- 
mentation with performance and competency based/ 
higher education programs for school library media 
specialists. Six programs at the college and uni- 
versity level have been funded ai a part of this 
project. Q Again, we have an opportunity to lead 
• since Teacher Educatiori is calling for performance- 
competency based education for teachers. The 
American Association of Schoo^ Librarians is in- 
volved in the conferences tp plan and impiement 
the "^teacher education programs. 

Many library media centers are- already Institu- 
ting accountability practices, and library media spe- 
cialists aye prepared to validate expenditures and. 
to measure performance as compared to estab-' 
lished criteria and order of priorities. 
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^ * Among professional educational groups, Mhe 
American Association of School Librarians is secr 
orid to none in movements toward planned program, 
budgeting, the creation of behavioral dbjectives,. 
and the introduction of vafid systems of evaluation, 
to measure performance as compared to established 
criteria and order of priorities." ^ v • 

LIBRARY MEDIA PROGRAMS NEED FUNDS TO * 
DEVELOP INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT 

Everyone, is aware of the knowledge boom/and 
the proliferation of print and 'nbri-print materials. 
These are accompanied by more.sophisticated sys- 
tems of storage and retrieval in industry and com- 
^merce. Instead of budget cuts, library media cen- 
ters should be funded to develop^sihiilar efficiencies. 
They need to develop lattices of professipriaH tech- 
nical, and support personnel thait woulc|;proyide 
economical and' effective servl6es- itMs^^e^^ 
gant and wasteful for clerical and" mechanifel op^r^V 
ationsjo be done by trained library rhediatfpecial- 
ists. Yet adequate models for improved ;0^aniza- 
tion as well as Improved models, tor kqrage and . 
retrieval are not available and money for research 
in all areas of library science is almost nonexistent. 
. Similarly, library media, centers need to develop 
expanded services involving students and -teachers 
'in selection and evaluation of materials ancl- provid- 
ing greater opportunities for their Use. Extended . 
hours of service, expansion'of facilities, and coop-, 
erative services with other communication agencies 
need to be developed and tested for effectiveness. 
In 'addition, a concerted effort beiginning iri, library 
education needs to be made towards cooperation 
of all^ library media sources to avoid dupiicatipn of 
materials and efforts while increasing their effective- 
ness with tneir users. 

A BRIGHT PICTURE 

. Despite personnel shortages, cuts in materials 
expenditures, and .the overwhelming pressures of '\ 
the teaching profession, school* librarianship' is " 
dynamic, creative, and vigorous in its effortis to 
respond to the interests and needs of the' learner 
The* typical library media specialist has a Master's 
depree in Library Science, has the rank of Depart- 
ment Head or Grade Level Chairman, has six years* 
of service and earns nearly $10,000 annually. He 
isvan active force in curricufum improvementr-Hte-^ ' 
often serves in a liaison role bietween teacher aria^ 
stud'erit. He may act as surrogate' when both ' 
social and scholastic problems arise. He sees the 
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: learner's potential power and seeks to find materials They continue to support tecahers' efforts while 

. and experiences that ^cfrange latent efforts into developing thei? own systems of learning. In 'this 
successful- actions 

. Library media specialists are ready to experi- action, they provide a realistic- hope :for rejuvena- 

•ment, to modify, to create as new situations arise, tion of the educational process. 
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I am grateful for your invitation to submit a state- 
ment of my views on "problem^ within the academic 
library community, especially . in regard to Inter- 
library cooperation." , 

For generations academic, librarians have 
worked together magnanimously and idealisticaily 
and .their Joint accomplishments have been sub- 
stantial, through cooperative enterprise they have 
established standards and , rules |or cataloging, 
stretrifgthened the totality of American r^^search Mt 
bra^y[ holdings and improved physribar access to 
thb^l^^ collect ioris. they hayd^collabdrated in de- 
veloping' lihiorf catalog^ and -have planned and 
. guld^ft publishing projects^ to improve bibliograph- 
'16 apijfess to research library holdings. We shall 
continue to make progress cooperatively in many 
ways, for example, in the adipption of J;international 
standard serial and book numbers, i^i developing 
policies and procedures for dealing with audio- 
visual materials and data bases in machine readable 
form, in developing programs of continXiing educa- 
tion for librarians through home study courses cov- 
ering various aspects of tnanagement and the latest 
technological developments of interest to the library 
profession-. But cooperation is not the philosopher's 
stone. Some problerris are of such magnitude that 
academic libraries collectively lack the resources to 
deahwith thetn. I should like \o limit my comments 
to a very few of these that 1 regard as critical. 

It seems to me that academic libraries, especially 
university libraries, are"^ passing through a transi- 
tional stage. The period of expansion of the early 
and middfe 1960's quite obviously is pver. A few 
years ago the shortage of trained personnel seemed 
almost desperate to the library proifession. Today, 
apart from efforts to increase 4he representation of 
certain minority groups on our library staffs, we 
are less concerned with recruitment programs than 
with findingi work for new library school graduates. 
Diminishing support from u^niversity budgets that do 



not keep pace with the inflationary spiral, increas- 
ing personnel costs, ajnusually large increases in 
the cost of books and journals, and increased pro-^ 
ductiori; of publicatigns in many subject fields have 
seriously reduced the academic liBrary-s ability to 
maintain its former level of acquisitions. Ndt does 
it Seem likely that the financial situation willnjlm- 
prove in the foreseeable future. It is clear* that we, 
can no longer proc^ipd on the tacit assumption that 
every university should try to achieve self-suffici- 
ency in its library cpllections. It has been custom- 
ary hitherto to give lip service to the doctrine that 
no library<can have everything if ^needs. Never- 
theless the 'Cooperative acquisitions, or interlibrary 
loan arrangements have been ari*3till are based on 
the assurnption that most university librsLries would 
try to be as self-sufficient as possible and coopera- 
Jiorf would limit itself to items very difficult or im- - 
possible to procure, or too expensive to justify pur- 
chase by individual libraries, or sp unlikply to be 
used as. to make their purchase by 'ma*iu libraries 
quixotic.^ • V ^ ^ 

In 1970-71 the 78 university libraries in the A9- " 
sociation^ of Research Libraries added 7^989,8051 
.volumes to theii- collections at a cost of $86,057,942. 
The median of the group was 96,254 volumes^dded 
at a cost of $1,026,270. At this rate the median |V. 
brary should double in less than years^at a\ 
cost . of almost $15,000,000 exclusive, of personnel 
costs involved in selecting, ordering and cataloging 
books and other m\ferials. At a prqject cost for 
new library construction of $40.00 per square footj^ 
a net gross ratio for usable space in library build- 
ings 0^66-2/3 percent and the standard ratio of 15 
volumes to the square foot for stot^ge capacity, 
the median library would incur an addrtional obliga- 
tion to spend $5,568,000 for libraj-y construction to 
house its acquisitions during that 14 year period. 
(This calculation is unrealistically iow since it is 
based on the assumption of static book and jour- 



* lal produgtio.n and static costs.) . Yhe st'qiff of no 
one ofthe 78 university libraries in trtis group would 
argue that^desplte^sucli an -expenditure their ac- 
guisitioni'progfam is fully adequate for the research 
neecfe of the comlnunity .they serve. l^' 

J So far no cost formula fo/ acquisitions expendi- 
ture has been developed that would justrfy the pur- 

-chase^oAretqrition cxf^^ t^^^ materials orttba basis- 
of the frecju^ncy or significance of the use made 
pf them; . And f very university^ library acquires .and"^ 

• retains many 'thousands of books and' jourrt-als" 
which initially or eventually have such limited utillity 
as to suggest that^a better fhethod should be found 
to Jnsure^their avaNability without duplicative pur- 
chase by indiyiduaf Nbraries. The need for a cen- 
tral resource or a number of resouXce institutions, 
to which-^ademjc libraries^coujd turn for the loan 
of such materials is vdbvious. J ' y 

A cooperatively supported organization of this 
'nature does exist in the- penter. for Research Li- 

.braries in Chicago but the likelihood. is very slim 
that cooperative support through the ^membershfp' 
dues and' subsidfes of piember IfBraries can . make 
sufficients nroad on the problem' of centralized ac- 
quisition >o free hjjnd reds of uniVjer^ities and col- 
leges of the burden of acquiring and. retaining 
marginal material or even -more heavily usied ma- 
terials that they cannot afford. That such a central 
lending Ijbrary can succeed, given governmental 
financing and good m&nagement, is derilonstrated- 

vin England by. the National Lending Library. This 
institution* at Boston Spa serves its whole country. 
Although it began by acquiring and lending scien- 
tific and technical jourpals it has now moved into 

- other jSubjecfSHelds and is acquiring and lending 
mohografjhs, te&Knical reports and other publica- 
tions, A similar cen^^^in the United States to store 
and lend journal literature has become a necessity. 
The Qenter for Research Libraries has already un-a 
dertaken a small program of this sort with financ- 
ing from its members but the likelihood of its ex- 
panding'its acquisition of journals on this basis to^ 
such an extent as to make a significant difference 
in the/acquisition program of its member libraries 
is small. :The. possibility of having the federal; gov- 
ernment finance the Center for Research Libraries 
to undertake a program for journal literature simila^ 
to that of the National Lending Library in Englam 
shdyld be pursued. " h '' 

The difference between a leriding library of jour- 
nals which may have IOO3OOO titles tp contend with 

""and a resource library for monographic publications 



is oqe of seyeraLorders of magmtude and it may be 
necessary to have more than one lending agency 
for books. Conceivably ^uch centers could be de- 
veloped by- fedecaj financing utilizing already-exist- 
ing university research library xcoflectibns in* vari- 
ous*^ parts of the country if it proves to^e techni- 
cally upfeasible to^d.epend on one national resource 

for the purpose^ 

For the success ^f.such a. developmerit 4t is 
essential that the faculties of the various universities 
alter; drastically their expectations r^egarding the 
potential of their own university libraries for satis- 
fying'all local needs from their own r^soCirces, A 
satisfactory solution also must be found for the 
copyright problem since the ability to make electror 
static or priotographic copies of smaH»bibliographic 
units or parts, thereof fot rapid transmission ^to 
scholars inr other- rert)ote locations underlies thte 
entire interlibrary loan struQjure today and is-'cer- 
tain to be an essential element in any future net- 
wprk developments. Indeed, if wd are. to see the 
evolution, of a truly succ^ssful national library sys-' 
tem in this country itwill be'necessary that we have 
a copyright law which makes it possible tor libraries 
to share their resources rapidty without being pe- 
:nalized by special subscription rate§ and without 
having to cope with royalty payments. 

The impetus given to centralized cataloging at 
the Library of Congress through Title ll-C of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 was one of the most 
sigmfjcant developmeihts fot* research and university 
libra'^i^es in this century. The establishment of the 
principle tfiat-the federal government should fi- 
/lance a national lending library or a. number of 
national lending libraries as descri)^ above %o 
that academ|c'libraries (and all otfier libraries that 
.acquire research pybMcations) pould limit their in- 
take to materials vfpi* whi^h they anticipate a rela- 
tively high rata/of use, depending o^n the central 
lending librapiBs. fQi: *ll else, would* be a contribu- 
tion of. equsflli^ dramatic consequence for our uni- 
versities ygmd Colleges. 

-|f tf:re solution of the problem |Jf physical -access 
to puoMcatipns "and esfJecially I0 jpHrnals^cklls for 
federal assistance, certainly there is need fOr Jm-. 

rov^ment,.a|sp through federal aid, in the work of 
7pro\7Wing bibliographic access to the worlct's litera- 
ture.! The extensibn df ceritralizeq cataloging 
ttirouWi the Library ^f Congress, as mentioned; rep- 
resentff^a great^Sdvance ISXit. there is considerable 
room for-improvement in the work of indexing and 
abstracting journal literature. Already a great many 



incTexing and abstracting services are available but 
^ so far not enough has been, done to coordinate them^ 
to eliminaie duplicate coverage and to develop ad- 
ditional services in thejubfect areas where none 
exist; Involved in this problem are numerous so-" 
cietiea, assopiations and agencies that'are jealous 
of th0ir perquisites and very coticerned with the 
special or even unique need^ of their clientele. \X 
is conQeivable that no more central izatiortJtbAcLal- 
r ready exists is feasible or advisable. The pessibility 
should be explored; however, of effecting greater 
coordination and of improving the coverage of ihe 
indexing and abstracting iservites and for this some 
agency is \needed that can bring cepfesentatives of. 
the various fnterests together and persist in the 
effort until improvenients are effected.. 

But the (problem of journal ^literature has a more, 
profound aspect than, is reflected in the inadequacy/ 
of t&e indexi^^g an^d abstracting of its content. If1s 
a good questfon Whether th& very fdr;m of the jour- 
, nal is notantiqiiated or economically wasteful, cbm- 
pellin^ the wide distribution tg air subscribers, with 
«verj^issue of each Jofurnal, or copies of articles in 
whiofh. many of Xfi&m may have no, interest. Al-'' 
, thpAgh we have no data that tells us what percent^^ 
age pi the content of any -scholarly ioyrnal is of 
intef'est ta what p|ercentage ot the sul;)fecriber6, tt 
would probably be safe to guess that in many cases 
a moce efficient arrangement- might be ta'give thg' 
subscribers.,a publication'^containing. abstracts of * 
articles pfu$>the right to'request delivery of any ar- 
ticles that iriiterest thdm,, preferably in Wicfofornrj! ; 
Such an 'arrangement might restrain the. prolifera-. 
tion of/journals, Itocofild facilitate. the abstracting" 
and indexing of journal -Hteratura' at spufce as well 
as insure its pr0sj3rv^i9n in* ^icroforrnr It migKt 
even, make possible the more' t[mdlx publication of 
more contribufiorts to ,kndwlpdgQ. . Uriraries wouJd, 



of course, stor^he literature in microform and bene- 
fit from the indeiidng.and abstracting provideia. i Ob- 
viously^ sudh a drastic change in* the system pi de- 
livery of scholarly and scientific literature wotilJj be 
difficult to bring abdut "but some central agelocy 
should undertake/to move the scholarly and sc|^ 
tific associations toward "exploring the possibiliy^6f 
such an arrangement or of other possible alter- 
natives .tp.the present inefficientrasystem of journal 
publication. . : ' ' ^ 

^ The most pressing of alt problems that academic 
libraries cont^nd^with, may well be the threat th^t 
we have only a limited time bg^orp the detprioration 
of publications produced after '1^70 reaches d is- 
astrou.s proportions.' We h^^e not y^t developed 
a satisfacfory process for neutr2(li2ing, on a very 
larg^e scale, the^cid in book and magazine paper 
produced within the^pas\ century^ At the same 
time, any effort to reduce the magnitude of the prob- 
lem; by sefecting crnly.the more important, publica- 
tions for- preservatiafiypuld. involve great difficulty 
^ and high cost^in decision making, Jhe current 
effoct.of the LiiDrary bippngress to find a chemical 
means pf resjo^ring deteri'drated bopkpaper appar- 
ently is Bi:i^misihg «t>ut ft may turn dut that our best 
ho^for preservihg^ the pabfished record, of, the 
pasF^^ury vyould he.!o reproduce it m microform. , 
In ij^t case it would^e too much to hope that any 
.serious attack on' this^roblem ^uldbe mounted, 
by libraries sharing tfhe.-Work and^dividinglhe cost, 
Tbe preservlatiok of^^r deterioratirig publications 
1s*a matter of nationaVimportance. It stioiild be 
one of hationai^^ncern also and unless there is -a . 
technological breaWhrough.that helps us Sdlve this 
enormous problem ^conomje^ and sodn, an un- 
dertaking td^*preserve thisTrecord of the /ecent past 
in microfdrm should be supported by the! federal ^ 
governmerld. • ^ ' • * 
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Tliank yqu for the opportunity to present this 
^ testimony to the Cbmmission. My rernarks will deal 

maiTtlij^with rural public libraries since I am most 

familiar with them. As a former director of a rural 
.public library and withv over one-half of my present 
. library district being considered rural, I feel that I- 

am kQenly aware of the problems faced by the rural 

public library- today. 
. Inadequate funding, lack of trained professional 

staff, limited access to library materials and poor 

• physical Jacilities are usually the typical problems 
encpuntei^d. Many rural'areas have an inadequate^ 
tax base to fully support even the most basic lilprary 
services. With inadequate finding it is ne>ct to 
impossible to attract trained professional librarians 

• and even when there js mpney availablie, most pro- 
fessionals prefer the metropolitan areas where the 
pay is better and where the so-called "action is.'" 
Ijiterlibrary cooperaitidn i§ looked upon with distrust 
as just another meahs of consolidation and the loss 
.of local autonorriy. T^ie proud, individualistic rural 
American is not about to see hi^ library absorbed 
as were his public schools. Lack of an adequate tgx 
base has also 'meant that the obsolete physical 
plant has not been replaced or remodeled, 

The^e would seem to be insurmountable prob- 
lems, but fortunately they are slowly being over- 
come. One fil-ogranni that is helping rural libraries 
to overcom.e these problems is the Library Services 
and Construction Act. Congress recognized the fact 
that rurai libraries needed help when they passed 
the original Library Services Act \ri ^56, Funds 
for construction^ were added in a new Title in 1965. 
It is safe to say that without LSOA Funds, there 
would not have been eighteen new library buildings 
Jn rural areas of Ohio. It has been through LSCA 
"^urids. that rural public libraries in Ohio have been 
able to form cooperative- systems and obtain pro- 
fessional assistance to carry oiit ^activities that 
would not have been possible- with e&ch operating 
aloh^V There are nine such cooperatives in exist- 
ance todays due to LSCA Funding In the state of 



Ohio. My reason for meritioning this is to empha- 
size the vitgl importance of LSCA to the rural public 
■library. And yet funds for this Act, especially for 
construction, continue to dwindle. ' ^ 

It would be naive for anyone to think that the 
library needs of rural America are any different 
than those in the metropolitan areas or in suburbia. 
School arKJ college assignments are just as sophis- 
ticated in rural areas as elsewhere. The needs bf 
the businessman, the farmer, the housewife and 
the senior citizen are no different from those in the 
cities. . However, the resources available to ade- 
quately accomplish these assignments or satisfy 
these needs are usually limited, difficult to obtain, 
or nonexistent. In most -areas th^ public library 
seizes as the major resource center for the schoojs, 
and in some cases, the. junior colleges, small rural 
colleges or the branched of larger universities. 
Neither the staff nor the collection is capal|Dle of 
adequately handling and satisfying these d^ands. 
The Elementary and iSeconda^y Education Act 
(ESEA) and the Higher Education Act (HEA) have 
done much to improve the resources in the public 
* schools and in the colleges and universities as has 
LSCA for the public libraries. • 

^1 would urge the Comm.isslon to do all in its 
power to see that these vital Acts are retained* and 
funded at an adequate level to improve library 
service in all types of libraries. This is' especially 
irhportant at the present time due to President 
Nixon's recent veto of the HEW Appropriation Bill. 

The future of the rural public library is going' 
to depend a.great degl upon the amount of federal 
and state support provided. I have already stressed 
the importance of LSCA to rural libraries. The. 
State Library of Ohto through the Ohio Library De-* 
velopment Plan is attempting to ensure that eyer^ 
resident of Ohio has access to essential public 
library service. The Plan provides for the establish- 
ment of Area Library Service Systenjs, Reference 
and- information Networks and the strengthening 
of the State Library Jn order thiat it may fulfill its 
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state wide responsibilities. I am pleased to see that 
the Commission also feels that the strengthening 
of state libraries is an Important objective. 

To meet the needs of the futurejhe rural public 

. library can not'^go it alone. Cooperative systems 
providing access to additional resources and trained 
professional personnel will be the most efficient 

t^d least expensive means to ensure that essential 
library services are made available. » 

Certainly new methods of disseminating infor- 
mation will also have to be utilized. The great dis- 
tances between the patron and the library in rural, 
areas will have to be breached in order to provide 
library service to aR residents. One of the most 
promising metfi^s of accomplishing this task i^ 
with cable television originating from the Ijbrary, 
as is being done in Wyoming at the present time. 



Two-way communication utilizing CATV will be 
available in the not too distant future and wilU 
* further enhance the usefulness of this important 
tool. Other methods which are now in use but" 
will receive more use in the future include mail 
order service, teletypp reference and interlibrary 
loan service and computerized information retrieval 
systems. ^ 

I foresee th? rural public library taking a more 
active role in the every day life of its community and 
its citizens. However, the success and perhaps 
even the survival of the rural public library may de- 
pend upon the work of this commission. Thank you 
for giving me this opportunity to express my views 
before this very distinguished and dedicated Com- 
mission. 



ROBERT V^D6EW0RTH* 

Executive Director . , .*- 
' . * . ■'*•/•«'■ ■ - ^ '■ . ' , • • 

American Library, Association . ^ 

' Chicago, Uliijpis ^ " 

* ' STATEME^T^ ' 

' y ' • • 

I Prepared for the 
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Thank you for the/opportunity to submit a writ- resources and services. Indeed the crisis of the 

ten statement for the regional hearing being con- cities has spread to the libraries creating special 

ducted in Chicago by the National Commission on urban library problertis which threaten the .very 

September 27, 1972. As Mr. Clift indicated in his existence of library service in these- areas, Edu- 

letter of July 31, I am taking the liberty of replying cational change has had a devastating effect on the 

to your letter of July 24 to Miss Ruth Warncke, wh6 materials and type' of service expected of the li- 

recently retired trom the position of deputy execu- brarieg' serving those institutions. The fact thait 

tive director, approximately half of the elementary schools in the 

In earlier testimony to the Commission, Keith natiori do not have the benefit of collections of 

Dpms, then President of ALA, noted the principal learning materials dulls the pride in the growth and 

goals of the association and several of the factors' development of library service in the United States, 

effecting library service. You ^will rernerjiber thaf* We all know that the development of the com- 

briefly stated those factors were: the need for clari- munity coHege-and the concomitant 'demand for a 

ficatlon and codification of responsibilities , for. li- broader base of continued formal and informal edu- 

brary support and'.development at all governnientgl cation of our mature citizens Has placed an addi- 

levels, the 'development of a national system of tional burden on library resourcefulness. And the 

statistics and data gathering and research and ex- needs of the academic and research library sorely 

perimentatidn in the library services reflecting the pressed to maintain their growth and development in 

needs of the librarV user. the face of burgeoning publication, technology, and 

Since its formation the Commission/ has been research must be met. Basic to it all1s the need for 
hearing, many broad definitions of problems in the assured growth and development of libr^ary person- 
areas of financial support, the effective delivery of nel who through training and education will be ex- 
existing library services, the prompt identification pected to provide the skill, imagination, leadership 
and ^acquisition of materials, the anticipation of and' research which provide the best possjble sup-^ 
user needs, and the organization of efficient coop- .port to the library and informational needs of the 
erative^^entures which wiM insure, a maximum utjlf country. * o 
ization of participating agency resources. • Whepe do you turn in the face pf.just this general. 

We realize that the Commission is faced with sampling of the^problems which hdve become ser- 
the identification of needs and the establishment of ious^dbstacles^ot opiy.to the-^g^ffl*rth but the main- 
'Glear priorrties. A multitude of needs will be identi- te nance of the natioh's library resources? 
tied and will undoubtedly win a sympathetic hearing WeJ^ould reemphasize, at this point, the state- 
in the nextlew months. We all understand the need ments on goals and factors effecting' the develop- 
for a sopliisticated system of bibliographic control ment of libraries which wpre |*bvldi5d to you pre- 
utilizing the existing national libraries, and the Viously by Mr. DomS, however. We feel that at this 
necessity of strengthening state agencies so that time we wish to delineate first steps/ which we 
they may' become coordinating units of lib>1iry re- believe should be undertaken' by the Commission, 
sources All of us have been painfully aware of the There are two areas in which we feel the National 
millions of people in this country who for a variety Commission could concentrate its current efforts, 
of reasons do not have or utilize library services. Many of the problems being brbuoht tojheir atten- 
We know of thS problems faced by cooperative sys- tion in this series of hearings.will^ bepfound\to have 
tem*s, consortia, and networks faced with the cros- their roots deeply buried in these propositions, 
sing of political and jurisdictional lines to provide Improvements in. thesd two ^as could ^provide 
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cofisiderable ailaviatioir to the many needs facing 
libraries. today. . * ' 

First: The National Commission should embark 
on a program of experimentation in the economics 
of library service. \n the past few decades of 
change in library service many Institutions have 
found themselves trapped into service patterns, 
Golledtion techniques, classification and processing 
methods wjJh- little or no opportunity for effective^ 
experimentation in possible new methods and oper- 
ation .designs^ Experimentation in library systems 



-LibraiV interest groups such as the American 
Library Association with its network of state and 
regional chapters along with special interest groups 
listed as affiliates cafi providev the National Com- 
mission with immeasurable support apd service. 
The Commission has already recognized t|jpt library 
associations provide an excellent forum for the 
delineation and discussion of -library problems and 
possifle solutions. Through tho many conferences^ 
workshops, seminars, institutes] projects and com-^ 
mittee activities* the Commission will not only be> 



. . J X — --w.. w,*,^w ....w WW looiwir will iiui umy ut; 

ana services demonsltatrng Jhe most QconomiGal — able-to sound out therprofession-balrwfll be able to 



and efficient use of limited library funds^ould be 
the^most immediate 9nd positive step that this com- 
mission could take to strengthen library and infor- 
mational resources of this nation. 

Second: The National CorfimissiDn should re- 
view the laws effecting library service, In the Com- 
mission's Resolution II ahd III passed in February of 

; this year there is a concern expressed for "national 
equality of access to information for all citizens'' 
and the financial support necessary to insure that 
"appropriate documentation, bibliographical and 
other information resources should be recognized in 
federal programs." Certainly the equality of access 
and financial support in federal programs are very 
basic to a consideration of copyright revision. Cur- 

-rent litigatiqn carries serious implications for the 
future of access to iibrary materials as weM as possi- 
ble precedential jaction which would;' return libraries 
to merely record keeping institutions. The Com- 
mission will ^ need to be fully cognizant of laws 
governing library service 1n schools, academic insti- 
tutions, and ta3§-supported public libraries on the 
national, state, in6 local ^level if there is to be an 
insured equality of access as well as parity in tax 
investment. A detailed review of legislation and 
libraries will assist in bringing needed clarification 
and codification of the responsibility for library de- 
velopment and support, the demand for library 
service does not respect institutional or political 
jurisdictions, and yet those very confinemehts with- 
in .th? laws of this nation have placed inequitable 
burdens for fiscal support on fhe taxpayer. 
believe'^the Commission must focus national at- 
tention on one of the library services' most basic 
problems, , ' ^ 



perform a valuable function as educator as its activi- 
ty isolates problems and proposes a course of 
action. Thesg associations and affiliates have with- 
in their merribership the most active and dedicated, 
members of the profession ready and eager to 
undertake the tasks necessary to insure the success 
of the National Commission. Therefore, we urge 
thi§ National Commission to establish regularly 
scheduled participation in the annual programs of 
library associations to provide the basis for an 
exchange of information preferably in the format^ of 
informal hearings. 

The American Library Association has been in- 
volved in the administration of many project? which 
have contributed significantly to the development 
of the nation's literary service. Grants totaling over 
$15 million in the past 20 years have been ad- 
ministered by ALA in such areas as standards, 
review media, statistics and data gathering, school 
libraries, adult education, technology, classification 
of materials, cataloging, docurpentation, library 
education, recruitment; acquisiticrns for college li- 
braries, public libraries, and international relations. ^ 
And, ALA is Vead/today to assist in -the identifica- 
tion of problems, recommendations on resource 
institutions and individuals, as well as undertake 
the design and administration ot specific projects. • 

' What role we can play in the immediate future 
may well come from the ALA <Jbuncirs. resqiutipn 
to seek a White House C6ofer$ncegpn Libraries. 
This program" cou[d well provide an additional 
source of inspiration, communication, and support 
for the National Commission as it participates in 
this important method of focusing public attention 
on the needs.of library service in the United States. 



WILFRED U WEST* 
Director . 



Ottumwa Pubjic Library 
Administrator 
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What I WisK to say concerning rural public li- 
brary services is more in the nature of comments 
on various aspects, rather than a presentation oif 
facts and statistics. - 



RURAL PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 

Pes Moines, fovya's largest city by far, simply 
cannot be called metropolitan, Jt is also quite fair 
to state that irt terms of libraries, nb metropolitan 
facility exists. Although there are'gOvernment guid^-* 
Jines on what may be determined urban and rural, 
it would be fair in the state of iQwa to call the totality 
rural. " ^ ' . . 

In the state there are^ four main diyisiqns (an^l 
these are not governmental divisions, "but everyday 
ones curreptly in use) of library services; conn-, 
munity library services serving 5,Opo people or 
•fewer town libraries serving 'from 5,000-15,000 
people, city libraries serving 20,000 people or more*, 
and ^"systerns" which are a most tenuous, cooper- 
ative venture serving 300,000 people^or more. 

A reason why all public library services may be ' 
termed rural is that there simply exists no pciblic 
Jibr&ry collection that approaches even a moderate 
metropolitan standard. No collection in a public 
library approaches adequacy. No public library 
collection offers more than a minimum amount of 
nonfiction or research materials. As a consultant 
for many years for the state 'library, it my dtJty 
Jo begin a survey to investigate the adequacy of 
library collections. ^Although I did not hayp the time^. 
to examine all 430+ libraries; a general survey 
of the larger libraries on an informal and spot-checl< 
basis revealed shocking and disheartening gaps in 
even the largest public library' collections. 

Even though much of Iowa today fits the govern- 
ment definition of "urban" in terms of its population 
library services would have to be termed definitely 
*"rurarv > . \ ■ ■ ' • 



A RURAL VOICE? 

A frequent question put to me is, "Why is So 
little heard from rural public libraries?" The an- 
swer is deceptively simple: The people in rural 
•areas are so busily doing, that they liave little time 
to miXe^about it. Perhaps the writing of periddicai 
iarticles is a phenomenon, b^ed upon the amount 
of. leisure time 'that administrators have in city li- 
braries. This^miTient is not a jab at the writers 
of literally(thousands of .libra/y periodical articles. 
But ^en a^ursory exaralnation will, show that time 
and again^ejse are generated out of a very few 
institutions, and almost without exception, rather 
large ones. ^ " 

Why, out of over 8,500+ [Dublic libraries in the 
United States 'are only a few responsible for the 
ma]ority of .Articles? The answer to this question 
Is the same^s the. answer to many others concenn- 
ing thp majority of public libraries in the United 
States, i.e., rural public libraries. An examination 
Jot them is.4n prder. Although these few comments 
]^ concerri [dwa public libraries, they are no doubt 
trug for <^ast portions of the United States. 

' *• ft. . ^ ' ■ . . • , - ■ ' • • 

0 COMMUNITY LIBRARIES 

TJie community libVary was typically started by 
' a* womeft'S club^who, although they may/ how be 
legally'apfiointed by ttie council al^a library board, 
stiH run the instituti<^ as they had before they be- ' 
gan ta?jreceive a small subsidy from the community 
^overYiment.o, Although thjs legally mal<esjhem a* 
public .library,4h'ey are'ix) essence still an extension 
of the yAfomen'?- club. \ . 
. The \A^inWs club^me/nbers typically tal<e turns 
being 'Mibrari^n" iri keepjng ^5fe f^^^^ open 10, 
15, and perhaps even^Siiours per weel<. 

The collections in these^tibraries can becliarac- 
terized as light, ' romantic, epiiemeral,' feminized e 



collections, prirnaijny de^^ for rejzfreational read- 
ing for members ^o^lflB^club. 

A children's section, if one exists at all; is chief- 
ly characterized by aging "hand-me-down" copies 
of the Bobbsey Twins, Horatio Alger, Pilgrim's Prog- 
j^ss, and the like. Very little/nonfiction is available 
amd none of it of the type t)^t could be considered 
usable for any .kind of citizen research. The refer- 
ence collection probabfy consists of a ten-year-old 
copy of an encyclopjBfdia, a collegiate desktop-type 
dictionary, and a lew aging copies of the World 
Almanac. If a aew reference book is in evidence, 
then almost always it is something like The Joy 
of CoQkingybr, The Sr/ofe's' Wedding Book. There 
are no go^^rnment documents. 

, It wi^ld be completely incorrect to minimize the - 
effecjr that this institution has on its community.- 
Since there is nothing else, it represents to the 
community its efforts in both literature, informati^ 
and knowledge. We should not make the mistake 
of deriding the, ladies for what they are doing; if 
anything, we should loudly applaud their efforts at 
overcoming almost insurmountable obstacles in 
providing this minimum service facility. The ladies 
often receive as little as $200 a year from a tax 
source, and supplement this^ith innumerable bake 
saleSj chilli suppers, watermelon stands, etc. 

In. Iowa, a library may join a cooperative system 
for the smaU.sum of $200. This membership then 
enables this minimal service facility to provide 
reference and interlibrary loan service through 
utilization of the larger publiq. libraries in the sys- 
tem. Therefore, even the smallest library service 
facility can find itself giving services that it would 
not otherwise hope to prpvide. 

The chief problem of the comi^unitv| library is 
now, and will always be, finding enough funds to 
provide^the jTiost minimal of basic serviqes. One 
of the^penalties of living in a communit/ that has 
never known 'good library service is that the citi- 
zens frequently feel no need to acquire what they 
have never known. 
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TOWN LIBRARIES ^ / 

Town public libraries are characterized by finan- 
dial support through taxation that enables the' em- 
ployment of 1, 2 or perhaps even 3 people, §ad is 
fypicaify housed in an' aging Carnegi^ biiilding, 
circa 1910-15. There js typically a good fiction col- 
lection (although.^ none of the 'naughty*' current 
best sellers are likely to toe found except linder-the- 
cbunter) with a heavy emphasis on mystery novels^ 



The collections usually reflect one peYson's literary 
tastes. In community libraries, all the ladies in the 
club help choose the volumes purchased. In towns, 
a librarian usually W&s hired who remained on* the 
job for many, many years. A quick glance at the 
coliectiDn will tell you that Jin towrt X, librarian y 
is very interested in. the area of ^ English poetic 
writers, while in another library^ the librarian's 
obvious bias towards- "Catholic books" can be 
documented. 

Therefore, while the fiction collection has a 
itendfency to be somewhat balanced, the nonaction 
collection may consist of. over half the volumes on 
the subject of religion, wmle there are no books at 
all in electronics, automotiveyiechanics, sociology 
or psychology. This instijtution too, reflects a highly 
feminized viewpoint of libraries and their potential 
users. Much has been done to change this problem 
and thus bring into perspective the purchases being 
made. 

There is usually a children'^ room in which a 
concerned attempt has been made to develop a 
fiction collection. In spite of the fact that many 
surveys and reports have pointed out time and again 
that boys are primarily interested in nonfiction, 
little has been done to purchase material that 
• would interest boys. . , , 

There is usually a reference collection coffsist- 
ing of about 100 titles (including several encycio- 
pedias) which are slowly aging, as most of them 
were probably purchased under a reference grant 
several years ago as a part of the state's usage *of 
L.S.C.A. funds. There may even be aofew govern- 
ment dQcuments. ^ - . 

Usually open from one in'ihe afternoon^ to-^nine 
in the. evening, Monday throughiSaturdayv they find 
that their largest problerps are high school students. o 
The most^obvio.iis and persistent rfbrary. users are* 
the high school students, and the reafons are sev- 
eral. Firs%ihe*school collection b generally totally 
ihadequate if one exists at all, and.th'e services of 
the.fnon^rofessional personnel are limited:- The 
student turns to the public library fo >emedy;the 
'deficiencies.^ / , * 

Second, the school library is not open- at any ^ 
hours but school hours — when students are neces^ 
$arily4ied up in classes. In many caseS) the scliool 
library also serves as study "^11, with its attendant 
problems of discipline and regulation sjjperseding ■ 
the less obvious ones of service, ^materiat^and use?^ 
Further, the atmosphere is not ifree — students, by- 
^virtue af merely being students — (or be'mgmer&ty 
students, onjd might say) are constricted ar^d 



constrained, by the various aippurtences of admini- 
stration. Library "priirilegeB'^ may even be with- 
drawn for those who are in other trouble with the 
school authorities — r disciplinary, financial, or the 
■ like. Third, the students want a change of scene 
and atmosphere from the academic one. 

Fourth, and very telling in rural areas:' mass 
consolidation of schools has resulted In several 
commonlties united in one high schpol district — 
— and^hpe-schooHirtitiestto^ in none 

of them but in a cornfield ^ntrallyJocated some- 
where between — and aoces sible only by car. In 
such cases, even if the school library were open, 
were adequate, it would still not be available be- 
cau3e of transpprtation. Again,' the town library be- 
comes tfjesiop-gap measure, the reading room is- 
filled with high school students every »evening^ and 
adult potential patrons come t6 regard it more and 
more as a convenience provided^/'for the kids''. The 
library is forced to filj the collec^bn more and more 
With items of curriculum interest and- funds are 
diverted from programs designed for another cli- 
entele; ^ \ 

tClTY LIBRARIES X ^ 

City libraries can be characterized by having 
fairly well balanced fiction and nonflction collec- 
, tiqns. In most cases, there is a substantial juvenile 
\;^department where purchase of current and past 
materials have been made with the juvenile in mind, 
rather than the juvenile's parents in mind. (Jt is 
amazing to note how many times juvenile librarians 
choose things because fftey like them, or they feel 
that a moffter would like it:) Basic reference col- 
lections of -several thousand volumes are common, 
apd. although most citrea do not have many gc^em- 
! ' ment documents; they at least obtain and utilize a 

few. ' ^- p • 
' ' ' The most single striking difference between tovy n 

libraries and city libraries are the cities'' extensive, 
^ collections of periodicals. 

* * Qitfj "libraries typically; have several special .de- 
partm^ts such as an audio-visual department oker- 
ing films, records,^ cassettes, etc. ^ : : 

City libraries alsipge'hera<ly have a^professional 
lijDraVian as the admiriltlratoror difector with one or ^ 
more ' professiohaJ libfarians being in charge' 6f 
dfepartments or areas of theMibr^ry. ' The city library 
make? a conperned attempt to give reference ser^ 

' ices and provide' a3 much information fo the patrons 
as they require/ MO$t -of tha major public libraries 
ih the state are connected v^ith the teletype system , 
whicfi. will be described^ ajittle later.; .This' system 



enables libraries to share t|peir resources. In short, 
the city libraries approach what is taken for granted 
as normrai (ibraryaigFvices. 

The library dii^ctor of city libraries can general- 
ly be characterized as an individual who spends a 
tremendous amount , of , time ^working with govern- 
ment agencies, community groups, cl^ and or- 
ganizations. The city librjairy director usually js 
involved in all as pects €f -1^e cpmmunity siiTip]y 
because thejob requires a great de^f ^ knowledge 
abput thi mternal workings of a cortimunity. Where- 
as community librarian^ feel they "know" theif 
cpmmunity,^town*iibrarJans generally feel that their 
board "knows" the town, the city librariai\generaily 
has a mandate ^om the board of trustees to keep 
them informed and be Informed on "what's going 
on". . ' ^ 

- In'^spite of all these facts, it Is well known that 
several of the state's' city librarians regularly spend 
time in publjc^efviq^e contact at the circulation desk - 
or the service department. 

The city's problems are in many ways the same 
as the community and town libraries, i.e., inadequate 
collections. Inadequate staff, aging physical facili- 
ties (if not totally outgrown) and generally hampered 
by a past tradition of being the "genteel" institution 
of the city. • ; . \ 

Three main problems characterize city Mbraries: 
They have found themselves in the process of re- ; 
ceiving a smaller' and smaller share of the total 
city's budget in a 'time when everything is costing 
much more. As an example, one cfty that had a 
book budget of $35,000 to serve 33,000 people 
suddenly found, bec.ause of re-evaluation of the 
city's property, a situation where its budget for 
books was cut to only $7,O0Q! This te the same 

-amount this library had to spend in 1921 f In 1921, 
the average cost of a book was a^mei^^S^, and 
about 3,000 volumes were publishedj^ooay, with 

;the average cost of the book being ^er ^m, and 

. with^bver 33;000 books being publfeMd, it is amply 

/'evident .that this institution can begin to deliver 
only one-tenth of the services that it offered jn 1921! 
. • A seQQnd.largep problem is that althougH- cities 

^ have generally larger collections ^nd djsliver more 
services, people living.OMtslde corporate city limits 
are barred from using Jhe facilities because of the 

: l^gal and financial city-by-city method of support. 
Jt is obvious that as cities have^ had to join with 
thejr suburbs In order to provide wt^t are termecl^ 
"metropolitan*' services such ias polica and fire, it 
also stands to reason that .the same will have tp; 

.occur in libraries. : . ■ 
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A third conoern is simply how to ease the pres- 
sure on the collection and the services.^ One con- 
sideration that would ease the load on city libraries 
would be for college and university libraries to 
begin to carry the complete load^or their own 
student body. These acadehiic fTlSraries in many 
cases, need to have a larger collection available 
fdr their total student body, including correspon- 
cJence and commutirtg students. Many of the public 
libraries' more difficult demands are made by off- 
campus students thrown onto, the resources of 
their ^oeal llbrartes t^y conditiohs, policies, and 
practices that curtail their ^se of the academic 
shelves. For example, each year we have a number 
of students who commute from Ottumwa to Iowa 
City to the University of Iowa or who take corres- 
pondence courses or special courses or Saturday 
^courses there. Library policies and practices ap-. 
parently severely limit these students in their ac- 
cess to the material they require ar\d they^ turn to 
the Ottumwa Public Library for„help. WWJe we are 
under no obligation to obtain and provide curricu- 
lum orieated materials', they are local citizens and 
we?!o Gur best to serve them. So we borrow by tele- 
type from other libraries in the state, public and 
college, who belong to the l-LITE teletype network, 
and then frona^lowa State or the Denver Bibliograph- 
ic Center^s network of resources. But, we are ob- ■ 
taining items ^tljat essentially should be available 
to these university students from their own library 
Instead of from such sources as Univerisity of Denver 
for Brigham Young University! This means that, 
instead of the academic Ifbraries assisting the pub- 
lic libraries with thejr.-more difficult reference re- 
quests, in our state ffii§ public libraries are supply 
service to the university! 

SYSTEM LIBRARIES jV / 

The'fourth type of library to take into considera- 
tion are the very loosely amalgamated cooperative 
librarjesl Granted under L.S.A.^ and incfeasingly 
funded under LS.C.A., ^cooperative systems were 
initially designed to^help the smalfer librarv orocure 
and catalog more materials. This function has 
gradiisilly changed to the point where many types 
services are offered to libraries (community, town 
andtity)ivho choose to join together. Of the 430+ 
pvblic libraries in the state, over three-fourths of 
them current4y belong to one of the seven cooper- 
ative systems, . > 

The key services that should be brought to your 
attention are the interlrbrary loan an'd reference 
services. By use of the Iowa Library Information 



TeletyprExchange, known as l-LITE, libraries have 
devised a ^system whereby community avt^ town 
libraries communicate by telephone with the' city. ^ 
libraries, and* they in turn communicate with^ach 
other to obtain material from l-LITE loan and at- . ^ 

' te^pt to answer reference questions that are other- ^ 
wise unanswerable. The system does not stop 
there, for 7 acadj&mip institutions within the state 
are also a part (S' this network, as well as the Iowa 
Stat|^ University bf^ Science and Technology at 
Am6s. What cannot be procured through these' 

—tnstitutioiis is tfien furtheT^enf on to the~Denvei^ 
Bibliographic Cdhter for research which then pro-* 
vides iocations'for materials. 

These cooperative systems are loosely construc- 
ted and depend upon an annual contract agreement 
with the state library in orderyto provide for their 
existence irf addition to the ^sic amounts of their 
funding. 

STATE USAGE OF L.S.C.A. 

L.S.C.A. has been neither a failurejn rural Iowa 
jior a success. The L,S.A. and subsequent L.S.C.A. 
seemed intended to reach the normal citizen, but 
the Iowa experience has been that this is simply 
untrue. The only successful cooperative in the 
state of Iowa was started by a person who directly 
<^-disobeyed orders from the state library. 

Monies allocated and sent through the state have 
a tendency only to benefit the upper levels with far 
less of the money reaching down to the citizen. 
This is not meant to sayitbat the purposes for which 
the money is used are not legitimate, butihe monies . 
are not reaching the target group: e.g., the monies 
wer„e^used to increase salaries of state personnel,, 
add personnel, buy materials for use at the state 
level and used as a supplement to state ajDpropria- 
tions. What this meant was that instead of the 
state providing increased monies out of state funds 
they used L.S.C.A. monies. In the State oif Iowa 
for example, before LS.C.A. there were 22.full-tim'e . 
ppgj^ons funded at the state library, completely, 
and jyvholly by the state of Iowa, At the beginning of 
1972 there* were only 11 wholly state funded. 
^ BecausiB the monies were furineled through the 
state level, implementation was, subject to all ot the 
vagariesc^of state operation: e.g., when personnel 
were hired the highest qualified personnel werfe ^ 
often not available because of state salary levels, 
restrictive and outmoded qualifications. For an- 
other example^ whenJtjA^aa obvious that*the person 
Administering LS.C.A. monies would be required to 
attend a conference of all such administrators In 



Washington, D.C, the state of Iowa happened to 
be uridec a "travel ban" at that particular moment 
^and so the 49 states and the trust territories were 
""represesented, but not the state of lawa. 
f ■ ^ . . .... 

*Le?CAL LEVEL li.^'.CA ' ' 

The tibraries of our rural areas;- and I speak not 
only- oiliQwaH. have been beset by a number ^ of 
problems. The rural areas have been skeptical of 
cure-all programs that promise to change everything 
'for the better^ In many'cases, the funding level has 
beeh too low to accomplish even a.'mirpimal change. 
In other instances, the funds required vwuld have 
to be pulled/'from other sources that armactually 
or apparently more Important. Many 'times/ the 
matching requirements for use of federal funds bear 
no relation'^to what is actually needed or ^enforce 
a clerical burden to "p*ove" matching that over- 
loads the program or eats up the available funds in 
paperwork. Finally, in many, many areas, there 
simply are no matching funds available. Thus, the 
areas most in need of library development are least, 
able to support such activity. ' - 

often, local authorities^ are fearful (and justifi- 
ably so in many instances) that outsiders will apply 
a set of arbitrary standards with no understanding 
or concern for diverse situations. Most such stand- 
ards, such as those devised by A.L.A., seem de- 
signed for large metropolitan libraries or for large, 
well-supported regional systems. In our rural areas, 
neither exists. The tax-base support is not there 
and never can be. These ai-e marginal areas, eco- 
nomically and demographically, and extensive local 
'library support is a luxury item and always will be*!^ 
In these areas, Ipcal money Is not available, and 
federal money has been inappropriately spent on 
developing yet- another level of service, instead of 
expanding and improving service at the local level. 
L.S.C.A. matching provisions penalizes those 
o need it most and have the least resources with 
which to work. Although the rationale is that these 
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need not be based on local property taxation alone. 
What will be the effect of this? Determination and 
answer of this question is simply unknown. 

OTHER FEDERAL LEGISLATION'' 

The State Technical Services AcjJ of 196^was 
intended to set up a^ reference service providing 
technical information to business and fndustryvMow- 
ever it operated elsewhere, in Iowa it apparently 
became buried in. a plethora of other programs arid 
the businesses and indlistries of our state were 
never really notified that it iexisted/*^ 

The Right to. Read Program, probably one of the 
most singularly significant educational proposals 
of-this administration, will begin Vo. utilize libraries 
as one o* the components of the program. While 
there ^are only a few public libraries currently in- 
volved ir>the program, this will grow in the future. 
The question is whether or not loqal adult basic 
institutions will recognize the fact that libraries have 
had traditional roles, in this field, and will worlcio 
the best of their abilities in. complete cooperation 
f^n order to achieve the* administration's'^^aoals. 

There have been several other acts In which 
libraries played a small part, The basic question 
concerning them is why only the large metropolitan 
institutions were able to obtain benefit from them. 
This is in spite of the'fact ttiat'the administration 
has acknbwiedged that many of tfie problems need 
solving on a local basis, nationwide, not in just 
the "metropolitan hot spots".- Could it be that the 
other libraries, lacking adequate ' information 
sources, obviously lackin^g the intergovernmental 
connections, be in a position where "those that 
have, get, and those that don't, do without"? 

THE FUTURE OF RURAL AMERICA ' 

Although the current trend of hfiass qut-migra- 
tions of people from the rural ai^as' to the already 
overlarge cities is expected to continue, there miiy 



funds are intended only as pump priming, in thij^ be some signs t|iat this will be changing. 



. case the well is dry! In many rural towns, the^^j^5|ll^^ 
library and the newspaper are the last sources of 
information.** Radio and television come from' the 
nearest "metropolitan area" — many miles away 
in both actual and mental distance — and are of 
little oontinuing coficern with the small town. 

Recent pourt rulings on the use of the local 
tax base as a means of cleterminin'g quality dn the 
school system' may conceivably be applicable to 



First, several cities, and at least one state have 
now simply^eelared thai they wish ho more growth. 
There is every'^sign that fhis position will Continue 
to gajn adherence, particularty ' throughout' th*e 
"Golden West". 

Another factor is simply that of unable resources, 
the key one being water. In severaLof our Rocky 
Mountain states, the rights to^every bit*of water have 
now been arssigned and ascribed. It is a simple fact 



iibrary servip0s as well. Somewhere, sometime on, that when all water is used, continued growth simply 
acourt may decide that libraries, as well as schools . mustoease. The citizens of Denver in turning down 



a obe-fourth l^illion dollar bond issue for the deyel- 
oprhent of future wateh resources were simply anc\ 
. effectively declaring their public intent that the city 
ba allowed no hriore untramitieled growth. This is 
( not unique. 

The mayors of aul*^largesjt citieis have often 
publicly declared that the growth in the metropolitan 
areas must be slowed down in order fqr jt|ie city to 
_| attempt to "catch up "^ It se ems obvious that many 
of the cUy's problems have been caused by "too 
much Jpp soon*'. Periodicals have been filled with 
stories of people"uhdergojng the "California trans- 
formation". That is, people who have suddenly 
felt the need for a different environment and/or 
life style, and left to find it, leaving city and suburbs 
behind. 

- — . One solution would" seem to be to provide and' 
encourage employment at the local level so that 
the need to move. to a metropolitan area is greatly 
reduced. Therefore, in my opinion, rural America 
does have a bright future a few -years from now, 
because in the midwest alone, there are numerous 
^ communities, towns and '^cities that already have 
established water systems, sewer systems, etc., 
J to ?ake care of a population that grows rather than 
diminishes, in addition to having water in vast 
quantities. ^ 

It would seen) obvious that it might be wiser to 
give a multi'-n7////on dollar Federal tax break for 
industries to tocate in an area that could sustain 
growth, rather than having to federally support a 
multi-6/7//Q/7 dollar project to bring in more water: 
4e-'afeas in which it is a^scarce°corrtmodity. 

THE LIBRARY'S PLACE IN 
RURAL AMERICA'S FUTURE 

If any of the above would cbme to pass in the 
next decade, many improvements would be needed 
in prd6r to provide adequate' library services, as 
well as fulfilling the basic needs that now currently 
exist to serve the present population. 

.* • ' *' ^ - • ' 

♦ Adult Education ' 5^ 

- The library is basic adult education. The re- 
sources of the library make possible self-directed, 
-^individually, based progress in the direction^of 'an 
individual's own goals. This is adult education, . 
but not from the usually visible sources of the ac^- ♦ 
demic institutions. It ahould be noted'th|t the early 
libraries often's^w out of literary societiel, debating 
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societies, or 'othep spontaneously generated at- 
tempts by adults to Qonynue and further their 
' intellectual experience. ' Also, libraries were in the 
forefront of basic adult education when the waves 
of immigration left successive groups of foreign- 
born citizens-to-be grappling with -the problems of 
language, literacy,'and naturalization.' The "Sunday 
Ij^!^??'®" ^^^^^ libraries.were instrumental in help- 
iiig the immigrants become a part of their new 
country. Many of our midwestern If braries still h£(ve 
in their files proud group portraits of the naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship classes, posed stiffly awaiting 
their graduation ceremonies. How many of our 
grandmothers and grandfathers studied in those 
night classes or S^uhday classes to become Ameri- 
cans? Where would they have been and Where 
would we be today — if the libraries had" not stepped 
in to meet this' great need? * ' 

Are today's libraries meeting similar ne^ds? 
Are the libraries in our rur*al areas sending off the 
new waves of immigrants to the cities as effectively 
prepared to fit into a new society? Or have our 
rural libraries reniained a depository, of light love 
stories and shabby-coVered best sellers, a place for 
the frigh school students to study and meet their 
Gontempor>fies, a last and .neglected epitome of 
propriety in an aging Carnegie structure just off 
Main^reet? * " . 

Even though the library must be regarded.as a 
source of adult education, we must not see our 
libraries forced into 'the mold of academia. We 
are^not asking to march in step with the schools, 
colleges „and universities, for in all such cases; the 
march becomes a lock step, in which the needs of 
the whole community are subordinated to the giant 
mill of the" school machine. The community-based 
library, with a citizen board, still remains the most 
responsive form to community needs and wished, if 
funding can be maintained at a level that makes 
possible programs beyond the -simplest mainten- 
ance of . a sub-standard collection. Several com- 
munities thathave attempted to integrate the school 
system and public libraries have found that this 
"Flint Plan". \s a disaster. The plan dpes not suc- 
ceed in practice. It presumes that the public wants ^ 
and needs to know similar things to those in the 
school curriculum, an^ assumption that does not 
work out in reality. >■ *: 

Therefore, the library.cloes ttave a piate in adult ^ 
education, particularly under the administration's J 
Rfght-to-Read Program. Jt ^is ainply dvident that the ^ 
administration wishes for adult education oj a basic 
-nature-to take pliace. 




Continuing Adult Education % 

People who have had to work hard for their 
education, and vaiue it, do not want it to ebb away.- 
The public libr^ary serves waves of people attempting 
ta keep abreast on a plethora of subjects. Many 
of these patrons are women, caught permanently or 
temporarily in the narrowing spiral of child care and 
.homemakihg, while they watch therr academip skills 
and disdiplihes fade from lack of use. Some^ Nbrar- 
ies have tried to bridge this gap by providing story 
hour'prog rams for pre-schpol youngsters while of- 
fering simultaneous discussion programs for thej^ 
mothers.. Almost universally, the prog|ams most 
attended and most requested were those on world 
-affairs, science, the huncianitieSi and the arts! The 
women spurned offerings dealing with child care, 
home decoration, ^and cosmetology, programs gen- 
eraJly being considered /"suitable'''^ for women's 
groups. For the most part, the participants wanted, 
contact with "intelligent hOman beings. They did 
want lively discussions and an opportunity to ex- 
change thoughts^^and idea^;with other .adults. They 
ometimes, .but not. ifivariably, look materiarhome, 
but this was not the prime objective they looked 
to the library to provide the space and the speakers 
and the opportunity for them to participate, while 
fheir children .were taking^art in an equally stimu- 
lating and enjoyable activity. Adult education also 
has the aspect of providing those research materials 
that the average citizen may desire. If we are totally 
honest about the history of business and industry, 
Ut can be said that somp of the most inspired inno- 
iyations and discoveries occurred by^ an individual 
working alone; . v 

Joday-s society requires more than tinkerings \r\\ 
a garage to produce ^an airplaffeT Vast amoun.ts of 
research materials are needed and must be provided 
on an individualized basis. Surely, the demand for 
general information and reference services will con- 
tinue to increase in an ever-larger" geome,tric prog- 
ression. ' ' 

Recreation ' 

Although -the normaf town' and community li- 
brary in the rural midwest has traditionally empha- 
sized recreational reading, and although they will, 
eixperience a great deal of ehange in the future, ihis 
important need ^f our citizens will continue to^xist. 
•If the leisure time that wa are told is going^to be 
coming does indeed arrive, we will most likely hive 
to increase the nymbfers and kihds^f m'aterialspur- 
'poses, . * 



Services to Children 




The library has a iremendbus potential in the 
educational opportunities open to the pre^school 
child. The library should and can be involved in 
pre-school story hours, in reading readiness pro- 
grams, In making pre-readi«g and pre-school 
i rig interesting and fun on a friendly and inf^^al 
basis. The library can conduct clinics and 
sessiorjs on '^Reading to your Child", which can 
be instrumental in breakirig the chaijT,jQt.^^ 
fartare^that prevailsTin many families and cultuhs^ 

Serviced to the Handicapped 

» ■ , 

/ Many libraries clo not^pr cannot give adequate , 

service to the handicapped. Yef These libraries rrmy 

be in; violation of the equal rights provisions. How 

can imall local libraries begin to overcome this ' 

problem of physical accessibility? ^ . * \ 

The 28 steps in front. of the Ottumw'a Library 

have always been used as a gathering place since 

its building in 1901. Tpday there are teenagers 

instead of men*in Navy blue (not otherwise changed 

from the diays when Lt. Richard Nixon received a . 

salute as he/ passed, on the way tp Union Bank to 

pick up ^at), but those 28' steps are a heartbreaking 

blow to those that are wheelchair-bound or who . 

have fieaft trouble and like problems. / - 



future Shock . .^^ 

Althouglr there haye;been many -articles pub- ^ 
iished abpulf the future of libraries, there are several 
itemg that-ne;ed reemphasizing. If we Wish to iook 
Into Jthe' future and aypid the shock of those chang- 
'es[ i would" suggest that we lo*ok closely at 'the 
Vnew "information business^'. Currently, publishing 
^companies ,and conglomerates are beginning to 
^6ffer reference services for business and industry. 
Sonie businesses are making use of these. If library 
services are not upgraded, then the government*^ 
may be in the position of itself ha^ffeg to^ purchase 
such iservices for,a// business and' industry. The 
right of the average citizen tb have access to the 
information he ngeds is a'vifal and basic one, wheth^ 
er he dhoosep to use that knowledge at any given 
time or not. It 'was for this -reason that public rec- 
ords are on file, and that newspapers piJpblish notices 
of public* ordinances, expenditures, raBetings, and 
the like*. The right of the citizenry to liave access 
to knowfedge must not be abridged, and this^ mpre^ 
than any other tetnetJies at the hearti)f the problem 
of public iibraraesV For, in our rurahafeas, the right 



to knowlefdge and information Is abridged by 
distance, by lacic of finances, by lacic of trained 
staff, by lack of support on the state and federal 
level. 

.-^ A second item is the traditional aSset of i^ocal 
library board. The responsiveness of the library 
and the library board to the special needs and wish- 
es of the community is a marvelous and delicate 
balance. Yet, the library can become over-respgn- 
sive to a few people. The exclusipn of material 
which one bQard'rtiember' or members of the com- 
munity find objectionaWe can grow jnto covert 
censorship on moral, jjterary-, or political grounds. 
A board filled by a mayor from members of one 
"dominant political party may 'see no duty to locate 
materials of another point of view in the collection. 
A town in which one religion predominates may not 
see the need to include representation^ of another 
pornt of view. A town com'posexl of various ethnic 
or racial \ minorities 'may give' display to material 
favorable only to one. . 

Thirdly, C.AXV.i should bB closely* watched, 
the commLinity ante'nna television jncrease has 
occurred, mainly in rural and semi-isolated com- 
munities. The potentiahof the librages participating 
through either a channel for all educational 'facili- 
ties, or even a channel designated specifically for 
-the use of the libraries, provides an unlimited op- 
portunity. The' current operating systems using 
cable TV have thus far occurred in rural areas, with 
ttie most notable usage being that of Nutrona Coun- 
ty, Wyoming! It is quite possible that because of 
thi9se factors, rural libraries may welhbethe leaders 
in this field. 

EXPECTATIONS AND PROBABIUJIES : 

Because of the complexity of today's society and 
'the tremendous increase in the necessary level of 
education for urban' ks well as rural Residents, and 
because of the huge variety of emRloyment careers, 
there has been a fantastic need ;created for in- 
formational and educational resources that are 
simply not available on the local level.' It is likely 
never to be possible to make such/esources feasi- 
ble, given the financial methods that, vye now use. 

Even with the utilization of maximum financjar 
resources, including ma)fimum i^tate aid, maximum 
mileage on property, and complete yse of bequests 



and special funds, et cetera — in fac^t; calling up all 
available resources on the local and state level 
our financial situation in the rur'al a^eas would stjli 
be iojadequate to meet current, /et a/one future, 
demands. This is without considering any expan- 
sion of existing library roles. 

Several conclusions can b^rawn; first, that 
library servjce^may not be a local responsibility. 
If the library is truly to be 4he university of the 
people, especially in those areas wliefe other in- 
foftmatidnal and educational institutions do hot exist 
on the pfe- and post-schpol level, then support must 
come from outside the local tax-base. 

Secondly, that the Library Services and Con- 
struc tion Act has prov ided much needed monies 
and increased services -as wefl as materials. How- 
ever, it has not had the expected impact that weiiad 
hoped it would. This may l>e due to a number pf 
factors, some of which havrbeen mentioned here- 
tofore. ^ '^^ 

Thirdly, that a federal subsidy on a continuing 
^ long-term basis may be the one remaining source. 
\ It must be noted that this does not mean matching 
funds,- it dioes not imply grants, it does not imply a 
loan, nor does it* mean designating it as "pump 
.priming" furids. it indWeS' out-and-out federal 
support for substaiWard iiDrarieS pn a year-after- 
-.year basi^. § ■ * . : 
- - Fourthly, rather than merely bping written tb "en- 
courage" cooperation, acts should be written to 
require boprdination of tax resoUrqfes. For example, 
E.S.E.A. materials carf only b*e used in schools. 
Why should this be so? Why shoujdh't universities 
and colleges be specifically exempted from Yeceiv- ^ 
ing any federal funds until proper actions or state 
legislation makes ^hem "open" institution$ avail- 
able' to all? Why ^-should metropolitan libraries : 
hoard special collections of a research nature? ' 
Why should not all materials that are purchased 
with public taxpayer's monies be as widely available 
to 6|Veryone as possible? '-.^ \ 

In conclusion. It would seem thaf the admini- 
stration's proposal- for. revenue-sharin^may be the 
&nsWer for .which thd. grass roots' are crying, 
* The publicr library, bastion of individual educa- 
tioh- since inception in this country by Benjamin \ 
Franklin; cpntihues to be the hope jof th^ "New 
ghetto" — Tural; America, home of the proud ne- 
glected. ' \ - ^ 
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In response to your ^letter wittr respect to the 
priorities to be established by the National Com-' 
missibct on Libraries and Infd/mation Scipnce, I 
would urge that a very higK place be given to the 
development and support (jf library networks as a 
practical, means of improving bibliographic and' 
physical access to the world's rapidly expahding- 
inforrpation sources. '.^ \ ^ 

In this connection, I know that the Commission 
^ is familiar with the recommendations of the 1970 
Airlie House Cpnference on Interlibrary^Gommunica- 
tions and Information Networks, and I am confident 
that the recommendatipns^of the Conference will 
have the Committee's general support. ' 

However, ba^ed on my owg experience, I would 
like to single out for special emphasis one^of the 
Conference recommendations, namely the recom- , 
mendation:**^ * ^ 

That the National Commission assure * • 
the financial support required for net^ 
work programs by developing legisla- 
tive proposals at the federal^.and state 

. : levels,, generating' a base of under- 
' standing within the library and infer- . 

matiori. Science professions, and pro-. 
' ^\6\n0 a broad base of public under- 

♦ ^tanding of tl;ie needs for a national 
network of libraries and information: 
•denters. 

My views 'on the significance of t^is -recom- 
mendation are Based on experience in the state of. 
Illinois with the campaign for pablfc acceptance 
which leid to library network tegislatton in 1965 
. and on myvknowl^dge of the functioriing of the 
network since that time; The IIHnois" network nvade , 
it possible to work in the direction 9f a truly state- 
'vWide library service with -the library resources of 
^Jie intir^' state identifiable and -available, *}and 
Significant strides haVe already been made toward 
that goal. Eighteen public library systems blahkfet 
the state, backed up by'four reference and* rasearcfci 
centeYs, and library service of all l<;inds has been • 
greatly expanded at far less cost thalf^spould hg\^ 



been possible for comparable serviQeM/vithout^he 
network legislation. , 

Although the ©pportunities for further develop- 
ment in the lllmois network are many and varied, I 
believe that the Illinois experieince has already 
demonstrated two basic principles: \ f c 

(1) Significant advances in library network- 
ijig are not likely to be successful in the 

^ » long juh without legislative support, in- 
cluding appi'opriations. . 

(2) What has been accomplished net- 
'works on a state level is also needed and ' , 

can be acQompiisfted on a natiohal level. 

More specifically, on a national bs^jsis, what is 
required is legislation to establish and support a 
system of regional networks which would buijd on 
state networks w^iere they exist, encourage state 
networks where t(iey dO not exist, and form an in- 
tegrated system linked witjj the Library qf Congress. 

Tjie regional networks shouljl include the major 
librarfes within the regiorj as resource centers, and 
specialrzatidn in functions and resources should be 
effected 'as ?much as possible in order to avoid the ' 
needless duplication of special services or of lesser 
used and/ unusually expensive; materials. Formulas ' 
for payme'nt'fbr services beyond the needs of pri- ^ 
mary^clientel^ should be established Mn order to 
assure fair and equitable reimbursement to resource*^ 
centers. ' ^ i 

• The developmept of stfcl) a' system, along with 
the bibliographical and communicatidn network to. ■ 
support it, is essential if the widening gap betweettf 
the generation of information and the accessibility of 
information is to be nacrowed to any appreciable 
extent and if the costs involved >4*'^ to be held -to . 
reasonable limits in relation to benefits. . 
* The present system which relies' largely on the 
voluntary qooperation of libraries is ineffective and 
incapable of meaningful expansion since it places 
an unfair financial burder^ on large libraries which 
are already overburdened by increasing costs of 
all kinds. * ' ' , . ' 

Althoijgh a national network of. the type out- 
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lined above might be established without any sig- 
nificant change in the *role of the Library of Con- 
gress, it is my vfjew that the full* benefits and long-^ 
range success of networking on 9 natFonal. basis 
can only be achieved by transforming the Library 
of dongressTnto a g^^ with ^11 

the basic services that a national library would be 
expected to perform in support of •a national net- 
work. Among these I'would nrierition the following 
as essential: ^ ' ' ^ * 

■ - ' ' • jf " * 

(1) F;ull lunding of' an -acquisition program'* 

which would bring to the Library of Con- 
gress a much greater proportion of our 

■ national literature, - Uicluding " federal, 
state, and Ideal docifmentsr and to*",eri- , 
able 1he^ Library of Congress to serv^c as 
a -procurement agency for foreign ma- 
terials of research value in behalf pf net- , 

: work' Members,^ The PL486 and NPAC 
programs arp examples which need to be 
. repeated and expanded. • 

(2) /unding of the Library of Congress to ex- 
pand its bibliographical services so that 
all materials available ^through the fii'et- 

/work Qould be located by title and by 
subject. Manual probes^es would prob- 
,ably be^necessary at first, but, the Library 
of Congress, acting as a national library. 



Should be empowered and funded to take - 
the leadership in provid!rig automated 
bibliograpllical and indexing services. 
' (3) Rapid expansion of the MARC program 
for serials as well as for monographs in 
order to prdyjde a standard data base tor 
V network membersr > '^7 -^ . 
(4) Development! and vigorous encourage- 
ment oj standards of bibliographical prac- 
tice and data controf capable of nation- 
wide acceptance and use, .with monetary 
incentives if necessary to secure adpp-^ 
tion. " 

Obviously the development of\ network activity' 
WilLproceed at. an uneven pace, even tinder the 
be3t of conditions, and some of the goals outlined 
here are by necessity ^ong-rahge in nature, but J 
believe that some pfogress^qarT ^be/made .quTc^^^ 
by building on the experience wq already have y^ith 
networks, by greatly strengthening the resources 
'and services of the Library of Congress, and by re- 
defining ita role to meet preaent-day heeds for ef- 
fective and efficient library service. • 

The. costs may seem high but the benefits ^are 
high top, and the alternative of inaction and deteri- 
oration iSL not one that American^^^olarship . or 
leadership can afford. „ ^ 
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The Metropolitan Public Library today faces posP^ 
sibly some of the most gargantQan problems of its 
entire' exist ericei One of these is the problem of 
funding— in lay ierminology', . "money problems/' 
Another,Testructuring itself to meeVthe new service 
demands imposed on it. The plight of the Metro- 
politian Library is remiriiscent of ihe frustrating sit- 
uation that' confounded Alice, when she made in- 
quiries of the Queet] relative to running asjast as 
^,sHfe could to feach another place at a given time. , 
When the Queen, answered "it takes ail the running 
you can do to keep in the same place, ff you want 
to get somewhere else you must run twice as fast' 

as that." . - ( , 

The "Big Question*' *is how are we to^ cope with 
*the "problems of funding.and restructuring the Metr^ 
ropplitan Public Lfbrary "to nrieet the new service' 
demands" whe» we are "running all (we) can do to 
keep in th(g saire place." But,jnasmuGh as we wish 
to, and nriust get somewhere else (we)' must run twice 
as fast fts' that.. ■ - V 

First we niu,sjt and.c^o assumgthat many of the 
thihgs we mus,t do have been done or tried before. 
If this is true then the questions arise wei;e we too 
timid in our efforts? VVere we somewhat smug and, 
rathef satisfied with^usi.ness^as usdal"?* Did we 
• wish that stfmeone else would do the job for us? 
Have w^ been able^to cojnpietely sever qurselves 
and our thinking from the nineteenth-century phtl- 
osophy of service tOcand_for the ejite an^ to the 
middle classes? 
^ Even though these ar^ rherorical que^ions, they 
1ndy embody a modicum' of truth. There is strong 
testimony that top many librarians are bound in 
shackles of fear. Fear ta try 'something new, to 
niake nriistakes, to try something, th^t someone else 
may have tried, fear of being accused of extrava- 
gance, of daring, of changing things. What is the 
role of the librarian and the library in our present 
day society? \ i " ' 

Eric "Moon, long time editor of Library Journal, 
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^afd in the early sixties, "tt is undeniable that there 
are too many instances of- librarians failing, for a • 
variety of reasons, to gain repres^ntatiofi for their 
libraries in conimunHy, .educational or bookish ac- 
tivities at local, regional or national levels." But , . 
even then he cited two instances occurring, one 
hard on the. heels ^the other that may have given 
i\is9 to hope and €w/en optimism. Two White House ' 
Conferences, one on children and youth, the" other - 
on Aging. Of this Mobn states "They (the librarians) 
took part in. a great yariety of discussions, not only' 
on the education of the aged, ^but also ofi their 
health, medical care and many ofher^subjects less 
obviously the direct concern *of the librarians'.'* 

. The Impact of this conference was evidenced . 
by remarks from the keynote speaker. Dr. Edward 
L. Bortz, Chief of Medical Services, Lankenau Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, obviously a non-librarian. He " 
stated "there ^re cerain key fadtors in planning a .* 
'broader program for-learnin'g— in addition to imag- 
inative personnel there is need for wider utilization 
of the sphool and libraries of this nation." -(The OO^ 
casion is instant — experiments are not always peril- 
ous, but they do demand application, sincerity, and 
emotional dynamism which will gncover^idden, re- 
sources that will be a |by tp behold!! ..... 

Even in the eariy sixtie^^'fer. ^rtz^asily foresaw 
the denl^ds of the seventie^. ne advised ^his list- . 
eners, "Community Hbrarres- ar^ a most valuable 
germinal center from which recent acquisitions in 
the form of reports, bulletifis, book3, magazines of ' 
all kind& can be "distributed. Libraries are* a rally- 
ing headquarters for the co0nunjty, their real 
worth has yet to bS discovered. » We can no longer 
fa)) to support them. For the public is now awak- 
enirfg to the need for addjtional information with 
'which each citizen may reach a more enjoyable, 
healthy, Jonger life, freed of many nuisances." 

Recent studies in a few states with large^met- 
ropolitan areas found mariy librarians uncom^tnitted . 
and Unconvirvced'copoerning the central role.in4h'e 
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community that librarians ai^d thetr librar|es can 
and should play. 'Spme'^WQre found somWhat lax 
jn their^ approach to communiW service ano^teh- 
times the librarian^ not yet fcommUted to Ih^ li- 
brary's fuN cjevelopment as a tQtal (Sommunity'^ edu- 
cational institution. -i ' 

A firfal 'statementv and /recommendation of the 
Whfte House Conferen'ce declared "The initial stim- 



. May it not toe thm librariiBs (and th'e» librarians^ 
who operate them) are b^ing str^pgled by their 
history, and by their deyotidn to that history, of local 
autonomy and control ?*v • ^ 
"Tne tight fists of local control HSv^ been pried 
loose ^rom many other social services because 
thpse small hands were no longer able to'hord the 
*wlld hors0s dragging society into the future. Li-/ 
ulation of edu'cafional programs \for, about and by^ braries are too often among -Ihe few remaining^ 
peop/e, shpuld bV through instftutions-tha have 
public rpsponsibil\ty for ^qducatipnl that in combiRa- 
tioq have niationwide coverage and that have the 
cehfidehce of all ^groups. ^ These! i-nstitutiSns are 
public schools, public libraries an\j institutions of 
higher learning." ^ . 

W. Howard Phillips, author and firmer president 
of the British Associatioh of Librarians,. suggested 
that', "It IS' fluite incomprehensible why so many 
board members, readers and even libTarians seemed 
satisfiecl and even proud of the pathetic attempts, 
to provide serVjce under pover^ stricken ^ndi- ^ 
tions — like a very poor relat^prK showing a brave 
front with secondhand, threadbari^ blothing, and in- 
sufficient income to provide more than the barest 
necessities of life. . .." j . . \ 
. Mr. Phillips js th6|kind, of critic we need in li- 
brarianship 



captives confined to the local corral, and too man; 
people, inpltf^iM too many librarians and trustees,, 
are determined to keep them'there. But the fences 
of that corral are buckling, and will surely, fail 
before the growing pressure of contemporary social 
forces," , ; ^ ^ * i * • 

If librarians bon'f^top driving in the stakes and 
instead open the gate and make a dash for wider / 
horizons, they mS^y find themselves and their li- 
bra>ies'buri^d as the 20th Century pounds oniov^r 
theiti without even noticing that they v\^ere really' • 
there. * . 

Ralph Shaw said; "The traditional 'readers' are 
moving to the*suburbs,' where often they are with- 
out libraVy^ipervice as they have known it, whi(e the 
major libraries in the core cities are being I0ft in- . 
cr&asingly" in areas populated by underpmvilefled 
people Who have ne\(pr acquired the habit^ of 1j- 



■dissatisfied vj/ith present < but full; b.^^y ^se or any perspective of 'their .potential, and 
hope for thej future. . as the following ^^^^^ lib^g^i^g have rarely made anV detern;ined 



of faith and 

statement from the same jadflress s[ibwsi 
,N /*A reaffirmation of faitn is urgently ne^ded. / It 
should^be proclaimed loupl^^ consistently that 
^ the public library, is still tl|f^'Ui|iversity of tiiejrtian- 
>"in4he-4treet, Jhe college olffjurtiher educatioi;i 6f the 
post-graduate, the specialiist;^nd[ the reseaVcH work- 
er; that it stands fairly apd\squarely as an inter- 
mediary between the beginnin^g of learning and its 
y\ mature expression; that a pqmprehehsive collection 
of good books well admihisiered is a bank of i'n- 
' de.structible*knowledge, daving; the money oV^the 
rate-payer and taxpayer alike. For no modern opu^ 
try, at least not an industrial democracy, can afford 
the wastage caused by general ibnorance, by\ in- 
:■ tolerance, by the lack of understanding of vital spcial 
and ecpnomic forces, by the lack of reasonl 
power, by a^superfluity of unskilled labor and py 
the ill-health of its citizens. When a country stops 
: learning— tt Is already dead!" ^ 
, - We all know that library ^service can only be a\ 
good and can grow only as fast as the people wh( 
; operate it. But why are so many members of our 
own profession stunted irf tHetf growth, limited in^ 
' , their vision? 



effort to reach. These libraries^ust now go out 
after a fe'adership which will nSt rpome to them 
easily, and to succeed ^tbey will have to discard 
what Ralph BLasingame called their "obsession with, 
a middle class ethic.v ^ , : 

I .We heard what some largejibraries are doing to 
^ reach this audience. DetroiVs library programs 
and services, designed to cross color and. status 
Ifnes, were described by Ralph Ulveling. Janet 
Stevens gave a vigorous account of the ten-year 
recprd of the Pennsylvania Avenue' Branch of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in establishing quality , 
service in an underprivileged section of Balfimore. 
And *Hardy Franklin left most people gasping with 
his story of life as a community coordinator in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brpolciyn. Has. any li- 
brarian, we wondered, ever dived quite so deeply 
into the life of the community as Franklin? . 

Here, then,.vy6 had threq Examples, not just of 
aggressive librarianship, but of imaginative library 
salesmanship, and of a dedication to^Deople as th^ 
reason- for and the end of library service, but it was' 
clear that, we were' not hearing about "typical" li- 
brarianship. Few libraries can back up a selling'' 
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job with the resources of these thre^ great libraries; 
fe.w have the moriey or the staff to implefnent such 
programs, and some just plain don't have the desire. 

Blasingame^ronipted by his recent ^^perience 
in, Pennsyivahiai brought .us bacl< to the realiza- 



brary are in competition with one another for scarce : 
puWiC| funds? Thejibcaria!? • • . must fight for his 
share of the budget!" * ' , 

Because of ttog traditions-of minimal service to • 
a minority/ anc|4rlghtened aloof ness^Om politics, 



tion that the need for equalization of opportunily^lRe free^^p^^^^ in a sense, exiists in that im 



applies'' everywhere, in city, suburb, and rural Sre|a 
alike. He cited for example, Lowell Martin's 195|v^ 
survey of PennsylvanW public libraries, which / 
Showed the a^rage pBrXcapita support, statewide, " 
lo be about $1.00". This\A^as bad enough, but if 
the large metropolitan libnaWes wepe extracted, the 
figure would have b^en oniy^s^bojuV 40 cents per 

'capita. \' " ^ 

Blasingame spoke of the profession's refusal to 
discuss real [issues, and offered the recent Midwin- 
ter ALA Coiincil meeting as an^xanrjple. "The topic* ' 
of equalization of-opportunity te one", he. declared;^ 
"the profession -must soon discus^ very seriously. 
We are headed more ;and more toward increaMd 
support for library services from state and fedgral^ 
sources and if we mak6 no attempt at equalizatf^ 
jye deny the very basiSJor such s^upport."^' 

Certainly, with the broadening ot the %cope o^ 
the* Library Services Act, the profession must b' 
vigilant in remembering that its grfeat success ar^i 
acceptance thus far*have been based on establish- 
ing and improving services where theyrare.mdst 
desperately needed. The needs, the inequalities, 

* are sjill Jn abuiidancJe,' but they are forever changing 
shape because society is not. static. Our adminis- 

. tra^ibris, our methods, our organizations .must be as 
iflexible as society itself, T4iey a/e most likely |o 
be so if they are defined ^nd designed always In' 
the context of human needs and opportunities. 

We are reminded by anbther authority "One.of^ 
the reasons that the larger and more- important 
public has given up on the public library is the 

* profession's desire foi- 'political neutrality'." 0ns 
could concede the necessity, 'in the garly days, fc r 
the avoidance^ politics. By 1964, however, nearly 
every professio^il organization had entered the po- 
litical arena in one way or another. Back home in 
the community* llbjarians are |till content to^ ride 

. on the coattails of the school tJpard pr the depart- 
ment of public works when it cpmes to^ fiscal sup-; 
port. Few are willing to bring th^Yree public library 
into tKe real battle for the tax^ddllar. In t4ia words 
of Norton Long: "The price^ of bolitical neutrality 
has been public indifference and neglect. As most 
public adniinistrators hSVe found few programs sell 

•themselves. Public policies, evenisuch widely ac- 
cepted policfes as the desirability W the publia li- 



ppyerished "other America.-'^ Its resources, already—: 
td^ed by this minority '.service, are in no way pre- 
pki^d to provide Ihq service in depth that could 
make it the important agency for the whole public 
that it has never been. ^ The potential public is 
there, indifferent and unaw£tre « that it could be ; 
served. Unless librarians are prepared to declare 
a "war on library poverty" as well as enlist ia the * 
war on material poverty, "the role of the public 11- 
brary, imprisoned in those two long standing tradi- 
tions will continue to be as §n in^poverishied*cousin 
to richel' and more vitaK public ageh^iesV' So 
writjes John Berry.^ ■ > x 

Not Iqng ago, 'we heard a prjDminent and dedi- 
cated yotyig adult librarian complain about what 
she considered the intrusion of the library into ^ 
domains where it has. no legitjrhate rote, and no • 
particular competence: the area of extensive social 
service. Thevlibrarian, she said, is a specialist in 
f books; hejs not^ social worker or ajtherapist, and 
even his Well-meaning attempts to assume these • 
coles may harm those whom he is trying^to help,. 

It is an old argument, and the lady maybe right. 
But if she is, we feel it Is, up to the library itself to 
do sbmething about it — change its qualification re- 
tjuirements, work out better liaisons, hire specialists 
froiap othe^ fields as part of its stafif. ^ I 

The reason is that the^library ife longer has a 
choice, in much the same way that the school no^ 
longer has a choice. Both professions share in 
origin and purpose a* nineteenth-century concept 
of education: the democratization o'f society within 
an accepted social framework and within a fairly 
well defined range of services. School, and li- 
brary have tried to give the individual from ttie 
lower classes access^tp the same bocly of knowl- 
edge ^nd cdmplex^of^ skills which m^bre fortunate 
e^jpnomip jgroups have had ^s their birthi;ight. 

<PW^ aim,- in other words, has been the equali- 
zation of opportunity through the standardization 
of background.^ To take 'a precjise instance: the- 
"deprived" child could begin his formal schooling 
orva levet with the midd^tcass c|iild through a kin- 
dergarten program which, by a variety of social 
and 'Veading readiness" activities, would provide a 
.nucleus of concepts and attitudes. <5 Given -a^basic; 
core of knowledge^ it was held, the individual wobld *- 
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develop according to his abifity; IQ and achieve- 
ment tests were based on this 'assumption of a 
common background. 

twentieth-century history^ for all its sociaf'fMci- 
ity, has shewn the grotesque over-simpHfication of 
the concept. Culture is part^f the'child's weaning; 
-JtJs not-ifflposed-from without Parental- indiffer-- 
ence or discouragement, prejudice, sq^ialid sUf- 
rgundings, all take their toll early: The child enters 
school crippled by the neglect and cont4mpt he has 
already faced, stunted by his parents'' illiteracy, or 
simply frightened by a foreign tongue. Each failure' 
is compounded; the teacher* never complfetely 
reaches the child in a group situation; the IQ test, 
invalidated ffom the start by inequality of back-^ 
ground, becomes a weapon against him. He fail§, 
loses his self-esteem, *and accepts, in . Jamj^9 Bald- 
/'Win's w6rds, some form of death, be itjanomie, 
alcoholism, or cYime. ; ' \ 

The librarian, in fagt, has an edge- oyer^ the 
' teacher in several ways; his one-to-one relationship 
with the child, the greater flexibility of his guidance 
function^ Today these advantage's impose nevy re-^ 
^ sponsibijities upon him. £? 

The new potentlafs^ for library service may in- 
deed, find librarians inadequate to fulfill their role, 
but to the extent that, this is so, it is essential that 
the library prpfession forget its parochialism even 
its struggle for recognitiqji (which will come to it 
' anyway, in ;the long run)! We have reached a point 
where the barriers are falling ndt^only between 
school and public, academic and special library, 
but between adult and children's, or adult^'and 
"young a^uW" services. The child depends on 
Kis parents' literacy; the *'young adult" is some- 
times mapied and a parent himself. If we are to 
create a,|cpntinuum of servi^ce, we must not ojily 
revise our definitibns but bring K)utsiders — social 
* worker's, civic agencies, psychologists, into' our 
j raYik^, as many schcJols tiave done, and as the li- 
j br^ry programs described have done. The extra- 
'i\orcljnary flexibility of library s^ervtte displayed by 
these few systems only hints at itjs possibilities; and 
I the /progranis themselves are not, in any bro^ 
! sense, innovations. - They are only part of what the 
library world must accept at its own **strategy for 
change -T^ the adaptation of traditioQ^l institutiohs. 
and services to new conditions." 

The public library like other public and demo-, 
cratic ijpstitutions, has found itself being many fWngs 
to many peoj&/e, b|it everi this concept must be .modi- ^ 
fietJ, f€r there is, in the winds, a cry to metet new 
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service demands by .becoming^ many things to all 
th6 people. / * / /, ' 

Lowei^^Martin, in his^ r^ent book, "Library 
KRejsp^nsfllJpiJrb Gh'ango" which was a^tudy of 
tTie Chjcagt) Pub^lic Library, offers practical and 
realistic recommendations for ihe development of 
-metrop6litan library servicer: tte avoids pimple pat 
sQlutions, b4Jt draws heavily upon varic^us experi- 
ments, program^ and^ project developments of:other 
libraries, and fashions a people-orienied program 
that he hopes,' "will^ be equal to the fu^re needs of 
a restless urban area." V / 

Dr. ^artin doefe not doubt, ior one mbment, that 
change must cmrie and^he 'warns /that "effectigg 
change in a large and long establisl^ed'institufion is 
not easy" but continues "the essential and most ur- 
gent requirement is to get nioving ai W>hatever points 
are amenably/to ^arly response, a^id from ^h,is start, 
(the needed ^accesses) enthusiast^, confidence and 
momentum Jvill grow and spread to other parts of 
the system./' / 

In his "Priorities for the Period Ahead/' Dr. Mar- 
tin stressed 'several cogent jDOints, namely: 

1. Make contact v\{ith community groups, city- 
wide groups, and subject groups in order to start 
planning library development with the people 1o 
be served. / ' 

2. Qonsider, and adopt several educational 
"themes" (e.g., racial understanding, consumer in- 
formation, the younger generation) and push thehi 
in appropriately different v\{ays in ^ diffeVent com'- 
munities (a\(ojjGHng a standardized centrally-struc- 
tured program) throughout the librarv system, v/ 

3. Study the prosp*ects and lo<5atiOT& for small 
neighborhood individualized storefront units in cffs- 
^dvanta§^ed area$, at least two ^'r three to be opened 
by early 1970s/* 

4. As-an eiarlyand ongoing [Project, carry out an , 
enlarged publicity ppogranjf about the ^brary, de- 
signed not so much to create and sustain an "im- 
age", as simply to inform Chicagoans, all Chicago- 
ans, about the resources of the agency, how the 
agency can serve tKem^ and the new activities* and 
facilities being inaugurated along- the way. , 

5. Put into operation an internal system-wide 
and continuing fevie,w of every existing service unit 
from the user's standpoint, to make thesievunits in- 
viting to the visitor and easy to uSe, and effective in 
the service delivered. 

6. Stress intensified service in. the ghetto, built 
j)ri experimentation, accessibility, variety of pro- 
gram, new media, and planning with local groups; 
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open store-front libraries or study centers or infor- 
mation centers or cultural centers. • 

• 7. 'Organize the "Business Spoasors** of the- 
Chicago Public Library, comp<>sed of firmg and in^^ 
dustries making regular use of the library, to" carry 
part of the cost of the service they receive. ^ 

8. 'Enrich service for ^oth ctiildren a'n^ youtig 
people, in increasingly closer- coordination with 
the schools. ' ' , 

9. Draw on local, incjig^nous persoonel — moth- 
ersy part-time college students," even high sdhodi 
students — as^ictes^tothe professional core in work- 
ing individually with users, y ^ 

to. Expand the in-service training program for 
staff, reaching all levels from supervisors to. new 
high school aides. \ 

Dr. Martin4ooks at the picturfe as a thre^ dimen-. 
sional operation — or phases one, "two and three. 
The first two phases ^re embodied in perints 1-10. 
The third phase is described as '^Holding to 
Cpurse/' This is an ongoing phasg which Dr. Mar- 
tin invisions as extending through severahyears— 
sa]^ through 1975-80? and he states: , _ 

"By 1975 the Chteago Public Library,'under,the 
pfrogram outlined in this* study,* should exhibit focus 
and quality in its program— that is, clarity as to what 
it is seeking to accompli'sh and |at least a degree f 
of effectiveness in carrying out its |jit;ictions. At 
' that point two underlyi'njg princi|3les .shouliJ, guide 
its planning, administriation, and operation: (1) / 
Whatever is done should be maintained at a high 
l^vel and with impact and f\o\ bej'ust another likely 
service provided to a limited exifent for a fraction 
of the people who seek it, and (2) Whatever -Is 
done must be subject tp review £ nd jjhahge as the 
character and^problems^of American life change: 
These broad principles alone may be enough ta 
' lllWCl the" ship to- course, but their applications asj 
developed in this report may be wortVi recapitulating 
here as markers, in tthe channel which may con- 
tinue to apply five an9 ten years hence. 

1. ^ The Library within four walls will have given 
• way to the concept of the iibrary as an immediate 

and intiegral part of the lives of people on the block<^ 
where they live, in the gi^oups witl"i whiqh they asso- 
ciate in the jobs they hold, in the cultural and rec-. 
re'ational activities which give lift and 'Golor to their 
existence.? ' 

2. The Library will have a place in* the.thope- 
fully disappearing) ghetto as wejl ^ in near-sub- 
urban areas, and particularly in the many working- 
rrifen's communities. 

/?3. The Library will be a' rescj)urce for the so 

' > ■ '• ■ 
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phisticated cosmopolitan as well as the cultural * 
initiate. ^ . > . V 

4. The Librarian will also be "advocate" pro- 
moting iand guiding the use of resources on selected 
social coiicatps:r-racial 'und.erstanding,LLiLban _re-^' 
newal, consumer buying, crime and drugs, pollu- 
tion of the environment, the search for^ values-^/ 
whatever issues marte a given tirne. ^ ^ 

5. The Library wHt, be staff^d^ by a diyersity of ' 
personn>fermatchingJtlpe diversity of its programs: 
specialized libraiicians, i^n-|it)rary professionals de- 
voting their skills to library service, technicians re- 
cruited at the colleger level, clferks in satisfying 
'career sequence, * local residents attracted to the 
cause. . . , ^ 

6. *1f many or most of these qualities are 
achieved ^by mid-decade, the Chicago Public Li- 
brary will be a considerable influence in the life 
of its 'city and regioa, and will Sit the same timq be 
in a good position to change course as conditions 
change. . " / . : . ^ 

The Chicago Public Library is in' the positioQ 
of vanguardism. Many of the points suggested have 
been bhare in the throes of implementation. ^But, 
the*'cri* of the entire problem is financing.. Dr. 
Alex! Ladenson, Chief Librarian, Chicago Public 
Library, an. astute person with expertise in the leg-: 
islative arena, stages that "A most distressing ele- 
ment which runs through all the. problems* of the 
public library is thd matter of finance. Without 
exception, the large public libraries of our major 
cities are Ml funded." He further states that "nevy 
sourcesioV-revenue musi be found.*' » 

There are strong .feelings arfiong both the pro- 
fessional and lay people of the library world that 
the cities alone can no longer support adequately, 
their nnany service needs. Social unrest and change 
have made this impossible. « Where, then are new" 
funds to be found^'to meet these new demands? 
There are two other sourqes:, from the states, and 
by all means from the federaf goyernn\ent. The 
federal government is where the lion's share of owx 
tax dollar, goes, a fair share of,'this dollar should 
be returned to the urban commurtity. The federal 
government should be equally as concerned, if not 
mor^about the little .wars that are being fought 
daily in big city4«treets Inside this country as it is 
about the big wars fought outside the country, and 
the tax money'should be used accordingly. With 
pressure and vigilance — good hard lobbying— in 
the legislative^tiall, much can be accomplished in 
favor of the public library. 

There are many bright spots on the metropolitan 
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library horizon, Chicago, for example, has tr&il- 
blazed. ih innovations with its many" reading and 
'. study centers particularly those irt*the ghetto high-, 
vrise apartments — Its busing of schooUotiJdren to 
. and from the nearest libraries -r- its bqp1<mobUes, 
,;:Stopping on neighborhood street' corners — story^ 
, tjBlling — audiovisual aids — a people-to-pebple sort 
of thing, * , ' .. ■ • 

' On the^tfther end ef^the Innovative spedtrumns 
the special extension ser>yice, which reaches out 



supplying books and materials. Not only to tf^e 
unserviced areas and pockets of Chicago, but to 
special interest groups, agencies^ organizations^ 
•and schools^ This special service reaches but and 
provides library services for use at their locations, 
in their o^n buildings, 

All^of this is good and well but it simply is not 
enough. .Remembering again, the Queen's advice 
to Alice— (If we) "want to get-somewhere else (we) r 
must run twice as fast as that." * ~ 
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' J STEPHEN WHITNEY ^f r^l!'; ": ^ 

V. Adrtfwstratlfve Assistant ^to tKe t)irectbr v| V 

" -fet. tlbuis J^Qunty Library - ^ 4' 
* , StS^^is, Missouri ^ , "^-^ : 

, {Introductory remarks by Donell J. Gaertrien/rOijector) 



STATEMENT 



. Prepared for the ^ > 

National Commission on Ubraries and Infoiimatton" Sbience 



* >/ly apologies for the lateness of this reply. 

• ^ €p'cldsed is 3 more lengthy report written by Mr. 
Stepherf Whitney, Administrative Assfistant. ' ♦ 
^- 'l^ am anxious to emphasize one\point which I 
feel requires, very serious, consiaeration. Is the 
"research function which is perform.pd by farge muni-' 
cipal libraries properly a local government resppn.- 
sibility? Would it ngt be wise to separate the finaryc- 
ing of this service? .The. larger sulxirban libraries 
such as St. LbuisOounty Librsiry, have proven that 
library services to local citizenry 'arjB merchandis- 
able. White we .can state that the reason we do not 
develop »large resd^ch coilections is that these are 
available tthrough central cit^ libraries, I question, 
whether this answer is completely honest. I strong- 
ly suspect that we have a much closer tie with the 
everyday user who demands services^ifferent'from 
foreign journal arti(;les. . * 

\ While the research function has unmeasurable 
long term wofth, the direct return -to the taxpayer is 
not readily assessible: Jf the research 'function can 
be separately firjahced with the funds coming from a 
much larger'Wse, the public library then will justify 
its OA. n sur\/ival on how well, it meets* the every day 
educaUohal and- informational needs 51f its taxpayers. 

Thank -you for the opportunity to present this 
concern to ydtir comn^ttee. 

' ^ The St. Louis? County 'Library is One of the\oungr 
est and yet one o| the largest libraries in the nation. 
It how serves three quarters of a million people in 
a 450 square mile burgeoning^area which mush- 
roomed following World War II from a largely rural 
*to a complex residential and industrial maze. The* 
problems faced by the library are peculiar to it but 
every •bit as real an(f as critical as the deolining 
populatioh and ghetto growth of the co|jb city. 

. GEOGRAPHIC SIZE: To cope with so many 
people spread over sucl? a large area, a s^stefn of 
regional branch libraries was designed^ each^erv- 
ing from-50,00Q to 75,000 people.^ These in turn 



were supplejir}Qnte^ by 25 > bookmobiles — the 
largest ;>fleet| if! the world — which visit schools, 
shopping cejitefs and^ subdivisions. As 

the qpg nty 'd(6n;ttnues to mature more branshes will 
be,iieeded,|^nd;tlie bookmobiles' limited resources 
will.^hereby'be^^^^ with more sophisticated re- 

soiiri^es/ "aire similarly convinced that Strength- 
ene'i^f s0|0or. M will aid Our efforts if school 

ar^d pliljlic; library programs^ can be effectually 
diii^rdipi^teid:/ 

ji^M/^j^RIALS: As a young lii)rary,:no extensive 
ba|.kl0gj of old* and expensive research materials, 
we^ podpmulated. ' Rather than dupliciate olfdler^ 
rejfeff pCif coN in the area, the decision was 

made tO^^^i^ the greatest number of books possible 
tcf thei J^reatest number of people. Our own refer- 
ence p4|ential has been considerably strengthened 
over th0 years, but ^e will have a" commitment in^ 
the year^ ahead to the continued maintenance pf 
the olddp' collections of other libraries. 

UNinCONSOLIDATION AND^ COOPERATION: 
Independent municipahtfibraries continue to operate 
within 4| Louis County. Although they maintain 
local autbhomy over- libraries older than ours— most 
were buljt in the tt^irties — their residents pay higher 
taxes ah^ receive less library service. Realisticatly 
our library system should blanket the entire ceunty. 
ThesJapp^ajrent recurring theme, of course, is coopera- 
tioj[j^ b0t\A^een libraries and types of libraries.. The 
Hi^Ber Education Coordinating Council, the Muhic- 
ipal Library Cooperative, and reciprocal fHm and 
bcjpk loan^agreements in the metropolitan area are 
aM el^rfientary recognition that libraries cannot con- 
tinue to operate as Ihbu^ other libraries are ry^n- 
exist^rtt. / More and more sharing of costs and 
materials will be needed. 

FIN^CE: We cannot plead financial- destltude ^ 
nor immirient need: At present the St. Louis County* 
Library uOi^erates 5Hth a property tax of half or less 
than half tfe£^t of many of the other libraries in the 



area. The answer is ob^ous; 'steady growth has 
produced an ever increasirfe tax base. On the other 
hand, We cannot be so blind to ignore the indicators 

. of lliti future. Industry is already moving into out- 
lying areas even farther than St. Louis County. The-' 
property tax must be q,uestioned'as^rimary sj^mt^- 
of income an(^ other resources found, if pe^ssible. _ 
And secondly a greater amount of revenue sharing 
will be required through 'the statq, Missouri cur- 

. rently enjoys oncf of tbe^ lowesf state caid grants in 
the country. > * ; 

FUTURE TBENDS: Automation and its potential, 
both blessings and hdadaches,-has not been fully 

' realized by libraries. ' Its cost^ will continue to de- 

'^crease and its labor-saving feature will certainly 
make it an intrinsic tool in^ the future. The-disad-, 
vantaged areas of the core city, are gradually en- 
croaching on the^county boundaries, and coupled 
with pockets of blighted areas — both white and black 
citizens — in the coUnty now will require a new range* , 
of specialized services from the (rorary in the future. 
Finally multimedia equipment and software will;cre- 
ate new demands and. problems for the library, but 
the. promiseHfs. spectaQular«i Cable television, video- 
cassettes, micro-reproduction: all these open new 
doors for carrying information, e'ducation, and rec- 



reation int^ th# very living roonris of our. users. 

^UMMATIOhJ: .Libraries have m^de substantial 
gains in the past twenty-five. years and at the samh 
time face a whole new battery of pressures for the 
future. The St.Xouis County Library is noVifJer^nt. 
-S(^nd library leadersUip and management »at the 
•local, state, and_^national levels is essential to prog- 
ress. The- training provided our ^personnel both 
in-house and in graduate schools of -library educa- 
tion may possibly hav^ the^single greatest effect on 
^ur continued ability to meet the tasks of ndw chal- 
lenges, .^.y^' 

NeitherMunds not si^e wilt ever be enough ta 
cope with all the denciands for hew services. For ex-' 
ample, continuing education will Occupy 'more and 
more of a major role for all public libraries, as we 
come to realize a "leisure" society through shorter 
work weeks and'^earlier retirements. If these new 
rec^uirements are to be met competently all types of 
libraries will need to work closely together at the < 
local leveUand-hetwork^ of libraries will link nation- 
al' concerns ^n realistic patterns. Public library de- 
velopment in/the metropolitan area depends heav- 
ily on the partjqjpation of the county library, but we 
depend as much on the gene^us assistance of 
those about us. 
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, The fundamental library pi'oblem, though caused 
by th| complex iaterrelationship of m*any?an(f some- 
times widely disparate factors, can be simply stated. 
It is simply the increasfng inability of ever^^ library, 
not merely of' sorn^e, to provide fts readers with 
ready access to all of the||oooks, periodicals, and 
other library, materials th6yy1need fdr their resear% 
education! or information. ^ 

As the»world's kRowledge has increased and 
become more detailed and complex, its recording " 
in permanent form so that it can be preserved and 
disseminated for consCilation wh^n needed at any* 
time and palace has become morAess|||tiaL The 
number of publications of signil|plSfe^ 
|he growth of knowledge, is'i^0 merefyPaccumulat- 
ihg, but is accumulating at accelerating rate. 
At the siame time the growth Fn population and its 
dispersal over a wide geographic area has required 
a matching growtti in the number and dispersal 
of the nation's educational and research facilities,^ 
and of its .industry and commerce. From this has 
resulted the need for access to the same compre- 
hensive body of scientific,^technica1, humanisti 
and social science information in virtually evei 
region of the country, not^merely in a few centers ^f 
learning. 

The manifest inability of an individual t^fford 
to buy and to house in his own home or oftfoe alLof 
the publications he needs from time to tirne to con- 
sult macte the library an early and necessary in- 
vention . for -tW adequate pregfervation/ anS? dis- 
semination, of knowledge. But as more and more 
pul)lications have accumulated, and as the rat^of 
new publications has accelerated, even libraries 
have become unabie to acquire all of the publica- 
tions their readers need to consult, rcdntinuing sta- 
tistical sfudies show that, in.their attempt to da this, 
research libraries have been growing in size and ex- 
penditures at a geometrip^rate. For the past several 
decades at least,^ on ^fie average every academic 
researcti library collection*^ has been doubling in 



size every sixteen to seventeen years. Its total ex^ 
pencjitures have been doubling ^even faster, about 
ei^ery seven years. . * ' , > . 

Universities are a^eady finding it difficult .to con- 
tinue to support; library growth at these rates. In- 
deed academic library budget growth is already 
sjowing, and in m^M cases budgets are actually 
being redCiced. ButlKe fundamentally more, critical 
problem i^hat even th*e past rate of increase has 
not be^fTehougti to make the library's collections 
and |ervic^s adequate to satisfy the .informational 
needs of their readers.; Harvard University, after 
a recent stu^y, has even concluded that its l+brary is 
now actually \less 'adequate to satisfy the needs of 
its faculty ani^ students than it was some sixteen 
years^ago whan it had only;^?ialf as many volumes. 
The iroul^ie is that research and educationaJ needs 
have growR ev^n faster than the library; requirinej 
access to more\older materials not previ'ously.^^ 
qui/ed, and to dvfarger proportion of the irtcre^jfmg 
numti^r of new publications. ^ j 

With tile im|:ibs$ibi|ity of any research library, - 
alone each one of them, being able to afford to 
• acquire its own copy of every" book, journal, manu- 
script,-and other publication its readers 4iee?d to con- 
sult, there is only one wSy in which society can pro- 
vide access to what id needed. This is for many li- 
braries to share the us^ of the same copy of €is many 
as possible of those p^ublications for which such 
shared use is practiGal,\ and it is now known that 
such shared use is practical for a very great number. 

Librarians and scholars have known for some 
time that many publicatio^is are mfreqUehtty used, 
even though they are essehtial when they are need- 
ed, but it is onlyjwithin the b§st few years that care- 
ful studies have provided precise information on the 
actual frequencies and patterns of use. There are 
now many such studies. Cf.Uhe bibliographies by 
Davis and Bailey, ^ DeWeese, yand *Wood. Though - 
covering many different libraries ahd^kinds of pub- 
lications, the basic pattern disclosed has been es- 
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sentially similar every c'ase/ These studies shovy 
lE¥)th that the niimber of infrequently used, titles* is 
much greater than had beer) commonly tfjought anft 
that the actual frequency of use of these infrefquent- 
ly used titles is even less tbiin had been sus^pected'. 
•For example, a study of use of cuVrently-pubHsh- 



needs from time tp time to consult, but neither does 
he need to have every puBlicaijon he has read or 
may want to .read constantly vfithin arm's reach. 
"Npr does everyone who peeds a given title need it 
^t^he same time, so thatjmany persons can uselhe 
same oopy. without conilipt or hardship if it is.rpadily 



ed seriaLs_MJ}e John Crerar Library Jound thal^ accessible to each one When needed. It was be- 

cause of these condition^ that the"^ library itself, was 
evolved to pnabl^ a local community of users to con- 



[ * of the journals it currently receives are used les& 
Y often -than once' a year. .A study bf interlibrary 
^ loan use at the National. LibraVy of^edicine found 
that 88% of the serTaf'nitles in its collectioh (includ- 
ing discontinued as 'well as currently' published 
titles).weVe used less oh'en than once, a year^, 'Put 
another way, 100% of'the use during the twejve- 
month period was satisfied b/ only '4,347 M^s ouf 
of the approximately 37,000 ^titles iji the^iiLM. col- 



lectiorl 

Both of these/studies (ajnd they afe cited merely 
as examples for many others show essentially sim- 
ilar pjatteyns) indicate only ^hat substantially more 
than half of their journals are used less often than 
once a^ear. Jhey^o not show exactly how much 
less often this may be, but other studies have looked 
into this. *For example, a stiidy at the Uni\4ersity of J^^^^^f 
Chicago fq,und that vn some fields as many as 45% . , 
of the serial yiplumesjn its collectio?^ are u^ed on the 
average lesis \thah once in 300 years. The per- 



centrate the resources Available to it ph the pur- 
chase* of .si^ngle copies cj)f many different titles-foir 
their joirrl use. jn this wiiy the library makes avaM-;> 
ib\e to them^ more^of the p^ab^ications they, need ' 
than if the, same fui^ds were spent on buying many 
c^ptes ^of the same tifle in order to 'p;rpvide one 
forXevery rndividual who at somd' time needed it. 

\)f\ brief, as^the problei^i of th^\lot:ar corhmunity 
of users is tjie same in principle as the p/oblem of ^ 
the individual, so is the a'r^swer the same\n princi- 
ple; namely a library fpr thbse materials that can be 
shared without conflict by many local communities 
of users, and with a base oV support larger than a 
single locai\ comftiunity — ^\ in fact, a/ "libraries' 
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centage and fVequency of course var^from field 
.to*fieW, but in any case it is clear that in every field 
a very significant iDortiop of thetoublications — the 



yeafs in any one fibrary. 



Rresent (nadequapy of Access to Journals 

Although th^ above principle applie^to all kinds-' 
ajlAJof^ of library materials r:r-^^ok$, journaLs^ 
pamphlet manuscripts, -etc, — such a^system^tfor-. 

ntly 



evidence suggestV.at least 25% ind probably more PrQ^^idinR fccess to journals is the mqk urge 
are used no oft^ner ttmf<>nce[in every 25 to 10o" research libraries in the U;$^. ^re now 



L The Solutioh 

The^e facts provide a sound (basis fQria\scj|Litidn 
to the problem of providing readers in every\ library, 
wherever it may be located, with ready accjsss to^ 
all of the publications they need to consult, despite 
the^Conpijiic inability of every library to buy a copy 
of every title itfe readers need. This solution is the 
establishment of*a national lending collection that 
will make readilyvavailable by loan to libraries thos^ 
many.publicat^og^ used so infrec|uently that many^ 
libraries carl share the use of the same copy without - ^^ggjQ^^ 
undue opnflict. , gions 



spendira half or more of' their annual aid'quisitions 
fuVidS; on, journal subscriptions, but ev^nYso ''the 
nUmb'^rW tijtifes corAf^etely available in any one 
jjbfary, c^r, e\^^^ the l^bracies of the\ nation ' 

todethe.i5;/|s a fraction of 'thos§. published and 
Xmt neef^tp^be available. . .... . M 

I A recdnt survey b^N:^ 
xihder a coKtract witbjythe* US. Office of EdluQation 
the^ 16,36r .sferials Jmport^nt - to 



found thj 
chemistry 
tively 
(10,^10) 
th'^re^wj 
erf 1,230 



In es^encfi, such a systemjs merely Ih^^^'ekten-^ / ^tatesj .c , 
sipn, to a broader base thah in tlie past, of the fukc/a- 1 plete files 



rsting. pf five^pr -six neighboiing 
Wifh even the best holdii\g.pam- 
^ ^. , \than half (43.3%)*bfthB titles 

marital prmciple that' has made the libraryitserf bpth Vthe pborest orilf 15.7% ; See the complete tables by 
^necess^ry and practical. An incfvidu^l cannot af- ktate and region ir^Appendijc 1 of this request/' 
ford buy for hjmself all. of the publications he \while the above figures ^how on^y the distribu 




chemical engineering, ^even^pllec- 
libraries suryeyecl^ held'^pnly 66.1 fo 
titles in complete filesy^ana th^t 
repo/ted ht)[dii;ig[at/all ih the U.S. 
.5% ). VVhel situation for\^ any one 
iiTltry (1^6/ the' standdrrf^SQE re- 
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tion of holdings. of titles important to chemistry and 
chemical engineering, other but less quantitative 
observations indicate-that the picture is at least no 
better in the humanities and social sciences. Prob- 
ably it is worse because of the generally greater 
emphasis ;g^ven\tb- science and. tech(|||ology in the 
last two decades. 

' Though library holcjirigs — individually, region- 
ally, and even national iy — are alfeacly incomplete 
and inadequate, because of budget pressures many 
libraries have now had to reduce , their journal sub- » 
scriptions below even their priBsent levels. Of the 
fifty major universities now members of the Center' 
for Research Libraries/ two-thirds report thht th^y 
have alrfeady cancelled an average of 300 titles, 
with some having had/to cancel as^many as 2,000 
titles. / / \ 

ilL .Economic BeifRf its of Prbposed Solution 

\ r AlthougL there are many jourrt^ titles that ever^ 
library has never been able to afford to acquire, and 
many they have been receiving thatvthey mast^nOw; 
cancel because of a^ reduction in budgets or toss 
of btjyirtg powen-pr both; wfery library is also now 
spending-large sumsto acquire, catalogue, process, 
bind, and house, many jO|irnal& that are very in- 
frequeritly used l:^y^ its rjsaders. It is making this 
expenditure becayj'Se if it does noth^ve the title in 
its own cQllectio% there is no assurance that it can 



provide access to a copy when it Is needed. No 
W either, or if one cjoeait is ^ 

^xp^n^iv^ arid time-congliPffing to Ideate such a li- 
brary, arid even^ after this i$ done the library may , 
not be able to lend it. In any case such loain (or 
photocopying) is slow simply because the lending . 
library is not Qrganized effectively to serv|6e such 
reqyests. But vj)lh the assurance of access, jrom 
a central \endihg wtaty cjrifectiop, and with' the fast 
response timfe it provides because /it is organized 
precisely for. servi^ to other libraries instead of to 
a local clientele of tfeaders in person, many libraries 
can be freed from the unnecessary expenditure of 
"^^maintaining their own individu^^l copies hundreds 
[or thousands of titles, V'^h. a consequent easing of 
pressui'e pn their budgets'. 

. Thi^ salving is as real asjt is important, and 
oniy the proposedi central collection of journals can 
practically make it possible. It would be misleading, 
though, if" this were misunderstood as a claim that 
it would lead to'^a reduction in a local library's own-. 
/ budget. All categories, of a library's budget^ not 
merely Its expenc(jtbres "f^^^^^^ npw 



inadequate anci nged to be increased. Personnel 
costs at all levels are" cising. As the number of, 
extant publications increases through accumulation 
^at increasing rates of production it is less and Jess 
possible for the reader to browse through them all 
to find what he needs: he^must be provided with 
more detailed and comprehensive, and conseiqueht- 
ly more expensive, bibliographio^guides to enabig 
him to identify and locate the pufc?fifcrati6ns that 
cgntain the infbrrriation he needs. Equipment and 
'supply costs a?e- increasing, 'imd so *on down the 
, line. ' 

The savings thaf a library can/ealize by not hav- 
Jhg to acqufRB- infrequently used journals tjiat^^e 
available, from a central lending libraiy, though 
these can be very substantial, are not therefore like- 
ly tp ehable any^rary to reduce its total budget. 
But what these sayings can do, is enable libraries 
to meet these 0|ttfer i^&reasing "costs with a lesser 
increase inl their total budget than would otherwise 
be required; or in times of no increase ]in their, 
budgets — or increases le^s^than those required 
to offset inflation and rising unit costs — to. reduce 
their services and the aqpess to information less 
than, would btherwisre be nequired: , ^ ' 

An indication;of the magnitude of the savings;— . 
or fDerhaps, better, the amount that would be m^d^ 
available to libraries to h^lp meet other costs*— 
is given by fhe study on the cost of access, to journ- 
als^;don& by the Center for Research ISitoraries. 
For jpujma wit^ an annual subscription cost of $20 
(the a\!|illge sut^^^^ cost found in the study), 



the total nef savings oh the average range from 
about $fe7 to $68 for. each journal that the. library, 
can proj/ide access to by borrowing a copy when 
heeded'instead of maintaining its own subscription. 
For every thousand such.titlesthat a library is saved 
from having to Icquire i^s budget gain would thus 
range from $57;boa to $68,000 per year. With the 
number of journals rtiajor university researfih li- 
t)raries have typically beeh receiving; and the pro^ 
portjdn.that are infrequently used, budget benfit$ of 
this or even greater amounts would mi be unrea- 
sonable for them to expect, ' ■ 

IV, A Pilot Ptogram. 
. \' .. , . ■ ' . ■ 

fdeally, jthere should, be a national lending Ji- 
' brary for serials, that would subscribe to a^l cur- 
rently published serials and make these readily 
available to every library in the nation.^ Over a 
period of time, as its Jiles accumulated, it would 
be able to. provide access .as well to longer and 



longer back runs. But the cost Of such a totally , 
comprehensive collection and service in aFrfield^— 
science, technology, the social sciences, and hUT^ 
mamties-^^ll require a continuing operating^ bud- 
get oi'fdufio five million- dollars a year; perhaps 
rriore.' (The National Lending Libcafy for Science 
and Technology, in Great Britain, has a current bud- 
. get" of about, two and a half million dollars^ but it 
doe§ not cover the humanities at all, and although 
beginning to covec the social sciences does^not 
include all of the titles in this area. Tn addition, 
labor costs are higher in the U.S., 'and because of 
our greater population and larger number of librk- 
ies, the annual volume of transactions in the i3.S|! 
would be greater.) Thi3 is a modest a.mount when 
compared to the benefit. . But it is. large enough 
that, most probably onlj^ the federal government has 
a large enough base to support a comprehensi^Te. 
system with the continuing commitment it must be^ 
assured before libraries can responsibly, modify 
their own policies to rely, on it. Such a Service to 
the iiation In the national interest justifies federal 
support, but none of the appropriate agencies of . 
the federal government are now authorized to make 
such a continuing comnritment. This will require 
legislation by Congress! The Center and othpr li- 
braries Will try to see that this is accomplished. 
But by the nature of the political process this will 
take time, while there is urgent need for improved 
access now; A smalleV project, with a limited selec- 
tion of titles appropriately chosen, can significantly 
help to meet this present need, and can be 6egun^ 
with a much smaller, budgl^. Further, and hardly, 
less ioiportant, such^a beginhing wiil provide a firm 
base for expansion to the ultimately needed com- 
prehensive project,^ Fihally,1ts existence, its demV 
ORStration of the value of such a system, and the 
operating experience and dat^ it will provide, will 
help to speed the establishment of the more com- 
prehensive sygtem. ^ 

y. the Center or Research Libraries 0s Agency 

The Center for Research Libraries is the rnost 
logical institution to bej^in and to operate such a' 
project. " It is a non-profit, tax-exempt, institution 
that was established precisley for the purpose of 
enabling libraries. most effectively to cooperate in 
sharing the use of library materials. Founded in 
1949 by ten midwestern universities, its member- - 
ship has steadily grown and expanded geographic- 
ally until it now has over eighty members and assQ- 
ciate members,- arid has become" not merely na- 
tional but international iri scope with five Camadiah 



members. Its members now span the pontinent, 
&nd beyond, from Harvard in the east^to Hawaii in 
the west, and from Toronto in tHq north to Yexas 
.in the south. . / " , *^ 

Except' for special grants 'f ot specific proj^ipts, 
such as tijat. requested here^thfe* Center is wriQlly 
supported by the membership fees p^id by it> mem-^ 
ber universities and other member institutionSf. E^t 
though the Center is intended to Serve the library 
needs of its member institutions, its policy is. to per- 
mit the use'of tte collections. by nonmerTVj>er, librar- 
ies as well. The only restriction on use by g-non- 
merhber library is that if it begins to m^ke regular^ 
and continuing use of the Center's collectior\s 4t ^ 
must become a member, and thus help to ^uppprt it, 
if it wishes to continue' such use.' 

The Center's collections now number over three» 
million volumes, cdvering'all subjects 'and'aU forms 
of pyblic&tions. It is already receiving about 7,000 
current journaljs, vyhich it will continue with its own 
funds: With the addition of soKie 6,000 titles, as 
proposed by this request, the total number of 
journals made available will ^be large enough to 
make a significant impact on libi-ary .economy jand 
the improvement of ready access to information. 

VL International CodiDer^ation 

As this exposition has tried to make clear, the 
primary need is to as^re all who need informa- 
tion, Vhether foKnesearcn;^ for application to current 
problems, or for. their basic or continuing educa- 
tion, with ready^ access to tha publications con- 
taining this information. B'ecause of the cost, this 
need can be satisfied only by broadening the 'base-- 
of users', dnd thu^ of support, and the Ibw frequency 
of yse of many Ijbrdry materials plus the speMof 
modern communications\and t^ahspoctmakes^bh 
a broadened base of use 'practical. In fact, llTe 
present evidence strongly indicates that for a great 
niany publications- the* user base can- be interna- 
tional and not merely national, and it fs obvious that 
the larger this base the fewer the cost to any local 
community, and consequently the more access tfiat 
society can afford. 

International cooperation in this matter poses 
problems'of organization, and political problems as 
well as others will have' tp be resolved.. Nonethe- 
less, there appear to be no insuperable barriers. to 
fairly large scajd international cooperation in the 
provision of access to publications and great bene- 
fits to' be realized. For this reason the Center pro- 
poses to Initiate such international. cooperation, on 
an experimental basis,. with the National Lending 



library for Science and technology in Boston Spa, 
Englarid. ' * , 

The National LeiKiing Librar^r for Science and 
Jeohnology (NLL) was established in 1960 by tfie 
British government to provide for all libraries in 
(Gfcat BritaiOi^precisely the kind of ready 'Accessed 
• . all journals in spience and technology that viTe have 
• spoken of a& necessary for the U.S. The original 
collecting policy of the NLL, as indicated by its 
full name, was limited to the natural sciehpes and . 

• teehnology, but witffin these fields It attempts to 
acquire all currently published titles. Because of 
the demonstrated value -of its service, in 1971 it was 
autlforized to extend its, coverage to the social 
science? as well. At the time this extension was au-- 

^^•thorizerf it wBs fourW that, because Of the diffuse 
boundary^ lines .of serials, it already held, , as "na- 
. tural ^science and technology"/many , titles lhat so- 
cial scientists and humanists also'iQcluded In their 
- * fields. . In fact, th*e collection then contained aliout 
halt of the titles included in the Sdciial . SoienpeS 
' and Humanities Ihdex. Tf|e NLL is now receiving 
• about 38,000 titles, Jncludin^; ^11 of thbse currently 
pyblished in science and technology and perhaps a 
^ m'ajority of those 4n the social science^. 

Although the NLL is serving all libraries in Great 
Britian, as is the usual pattern many of the titles 
\n its collection are infrequently used. In fact, ap- 
proximately half of them are used less often lhan 
once a year.- -While the'titles infrequently used in 
Great Britian "may not in e^?ery case be^the same 
titles infrequently used in the U.S., pres&nt evidence 
suggests that^ they- ^re the same in most cases. 
Thus bQth countries can probably share the use of 
^ a significant niShber of titles without undue con- 
' flict, provided that access is assured ancf^speedy. 
The NLL,*Jike the Center for Ftesearch Libraries, 
is organized to fill requests the same day they are 
.received. Bcause of this fast response, time, plus 
^' y^Xhe availability of frequent air mail service betweep 
the U.S. an.d Great Britain, access can be quite fast 
— ^four to six days, or even faster if transatlantic 

• teletype is used to transmit the request. This*is less 
time than many presentjnterlibrary Ipans between 
local libraries in the» U.S. 

The Center has therefore suggested to the NLL 
that the two libraries conduct an experiment in co- 
operatively providing access to journals afw some 
1 other materials. Although thei burden of the ex- 
^ange may fall more heavily omthe NLL than on the 
-Center, .at 'least initially, the 'Director of .the NLL 
is interested in trying the experiment. Slpecifically 
we are p^pbsing that, for an experimental period 



the Center provide its member Nbfarres with acc/ess 
to a specially selected group of journals, not by 5Ub^^ 
scribing to them for its own' colleption;^t)ut instead'. ; 
by relyina on access to copies in the NLL collection.* 
The libr*aries will send^their requests directly ip the . 
Center in the usual way and the Center, will relay 
them the same day to 1he NLL,' by eifHer interna- _ 
tional teletype^or air mail. "The'NLl. will photowpy / 
the article required' and send the phOlocbpy via * 
first-class air mail directly Jc^the library request- 
ing it. (The^new British copyright law spe^cifically 
authorizes' "Buch ^photocopying of journal articles 
for scholarly use.) The Center will pay the NLL 
for the photocopies at the NLLs presently estab- ^ 
lishQd rate. In return, the Center will provide Brit- 
isti libraries, on requests relayed th/ough the NLL; 
with access to materials irf its collections not now 
availdble in the jMLL, such as foreign doctoral dis- 
seftations, certain foreign newspapers, and certain 
foreign 'monpgraphs. ^ » ' . ^ ^ 

This program will be useful in" several ways. 
First it will enable th? Center to te^t whether pr 
not the U.S. and Great Britain can in actual practice 
effectively.share the use of some titles thrpugti the 
Center^and the NLL - If so, the information fi*om . 
the experiment wHi provide a firm base for arriv- 
ing at an equitabl^and perrhanent arrangement foV 
'a system .of providing access to library materials 
from which all libraries and readers in both coun-\^ 
Ifies will benefit:, J Second, the data on actual use 
the program will provide will enable the Center more 
accurately to .determine the priority in which addi-r 
tional titles are to be added to the Center's own\ 
• collection In* order to make its program most quickly 
benefit U.S. libraries. Finally, since it will immedi- 
ately provide the Center's members -with prompt 
access to many more cMrrently published journal? 
than would be possible from the^initially.more limited 
collection at the Qenter itself, it will provide a much 
more useful demonstration of the Value of such a 
centralized system of access than would othenA^ise 
be possible. * x / 

y\\'. Budget for Proposed Pilot Program-^ 

A five*year budget for the proposed program 
follows. It is based on the c6st of adding approxi-- 
matety 6^000 currently published journals to the ap- 
proximkely 7,000 journals already being received 
by the Center, in accordance With the time sched- 
ule shown, i.e. adding 2,000 titles the first year and 
1,009 titles in each of the succeedir^ four years. . 
Approximately three-quarters of the titles will be in 
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the physieat sciences, technolqgy, and, the social 
sciences, and aboyt one-quarter in tlie liumariities. 
^(The^cost of the experiment with the NLL in-inter- 
national jjooperative access is no^ included in the 
following budget^ This experiment \^i 1 1 be paid for 
from the Center's own funds.), 

^; A minimum five-year period of operation artd 
demonstration isuequiried in order both to accu- 
mulate a collection of effective size and to provide, 
an adequate period of demonstration. - tJnlil<e 



books, which are complete, whgjjmchased, journal 
files must be built over a period oKyears to a re- 
spectable length before their value beoomes apprec- 
iable.; Short or broken runs are virtlially useless 
for librjary purposes*- / ' 

^ During this inltiell fiyp-year period of establish: 
ment and demonstration the Center will develop 
other 'pnd continuing spurces of inccvne to assure 
the continuance, oflhe project's operation at the 
established level at least, and for its expsyision to 
th? maximum, extent possible. * 
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This statemenf has been prepared on bBhalf of. 
this Illinois Library Association in bonsultation^with 
some members of the Executive Board *but* with- 
out the advantage of general^ discussion by either^ 
the board or the association meTfjS^ptrtp. Wq^ ap- 
preciate the efforts being made by , the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
to listen tO the voices Of those interested inland con- 
cerned fOr library development.. It is hoped that 
such groups as an association will ha^e frequent 
opportunity and adequate time to provide informa- 
tion and viewpoints to th^ Commission. " V 
' *lt is in this regard that the library association 
can best address itself to problems of library d,e- 
V(5lopment. The professional library association of-, 
fers a Very special opportunity for the National Com- 
mission as it determines its* jDriorities, develops its 
progranps, aind initiates its activities. Thajibrary 
association 'represents a special channel of conr 
cern and communication which can reach, when 
confidently and competentfy organized, across the 
'vartousf elements of the library community. The 
state library association represents a composite of 
the* state community involved in library service; the 
Jarge library and the 'small; the academic, the spe- 
cial, the school, the public, the private; the "profes- 
sional," the *'subprofessional," ilhe interested citi- 
aert and the library trustee. ^ • ^ ^ , 

As a route to the grass roots, this state asso- 
ciation can be tapped: 

■~ as a sounding board for neW ideas 

— as a- generator of projects 
as a lobbyist for legislation 

— for conducting/sponsoring continuing edu- 
cation activities o 

— for identifying new talent 



\ — for developing leadership potential^ . 
for recruitinjg activities . 

As^^ volunteer association, the members of a 
state library associationjare, perhaps, betfSr able 
than others to generate an"^ enthusiasm > about li- 
brary service tfecause they already believe in it. 
There is a ready antl able corp's of pers'ohs avail- 
able. Because of the variety of libraries and li- 
brarians active Within a state associati'ort, there is 
opportunity for an interdisciplinary approach to\ 
questions., ''There should al^o be the possibility of 
tapping af variety of expertise. 

The library association can, when so organized, * 
operate effectively as' a state sounding board. The 
liijrary association is free of the legal^and govern- 
mientpl restrictions which might. Jjmit ohNcircunri- 
scribe the activities of certain library agencies, such 
as the State Library. This very fact argues well for 
the close coordination of objectives and activities 
between the governmental unit and the* .nongov- 
ernmental for each can support the other with it^ 
special expertise. The working in consort between 
groups on the state level and between sfate and 
national elements is of param^^nt Importance lathe 
development Of any national plan or prpgr^. 

The problems of a changings corps of personnel 
in a state^ association and the lack of a permanent 
pffice (hopeffiliy so<in» to be remedied in Illinois) 
muSf be recognized. ^This; too, hoMyevef might be 
turned to a plus factor as it developpN^nd identifies 
new"lead(prship. » ^ v 

The lllinoiS'Library AssopiationThopes%ery much 
that it win be able to assist the entire library com- 
munity in its work toward library d^vefopnTdnt and 



improvement. 
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Citizen boards which govern public [ibraries 
have a leadership role to piay in the development 
\of public library servipe in our country. . It is the 
trustQes who set goals and poUcies which deter- 
mine the direction the library will take and the serv- 
ices thaj will be given, they constantly reevaluate 
* these policies in light of so'cial and educational 
changes. * ' 

Library boards must be composed of individuals 
who are sensitive tq the' needs of thfeir community 
and the needs of people — individually and collec- 
\ tfvely. It is the trustees who must make. ve4y certain 
that the library is^truly sgrVing thcke needs. 

Equally important, the trustees must let the pub- 
. lie know the services which are available. It is 
Nonly v^^n people know what the public library 
can da4or them and make use of its services that 
the library is truly serving its function. Moreover, 
people will spend their money for that which is im- 
portant to them. So it is o'Uly through a broad base 
of citizen support that the pub^i^c library can survive. 

Library trustees really belong to all libraries and 
not just a library. Library systems and networks 
have long been recognized as indispensable. .It is 
only .through cooperation with .ottier agencies, 
schools and libraries of all kinds, that the public li- 



brary caii provide. equal access of all materials to 
every citizen, trustees'^dre concerned %ith total 
library development and not just their own little 
bailiwick. 

\ There i^a continual turnover in library board 
membership! Therefore, there is a necessity to in- 
fqVm'nrew members of their responsibilities. Acting 
as a liatpon between th6 citizens and the library is 
espebially important, A number of/tools are avail- 
able to library trustees, including fifms, filmstrips, 
and handbooks. At the same time, ijt seems to me, 
<nt would b'e welHor the National Commission to take 
note of the importance o| the role "trustees play and 
stress the need for constant trustee education, both 
'for new trusteesWnd for those of Hong tenure. 

Anoth^action J would like to see the Commis- 
sion undertake rs\to initiate all steps, necessary to 
encourage the^alling of a White House' Confer- 
ence o'^ Libraries. \ For citizens to see the national 
libraries would direct their at- 
brary resources. It would also^ 
numbers of citizens Jo be in- 
ference. - . ^ 
can have a very positive in- 



spotligtit focused o( 
tentipn to^their own 
b^ important for larj 
vofved in such a 
The Comml'ssior 



fluence in recognizing, supporting, and encouraging 
library trustees in, thett; important r^le ancyunction. 
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With . respect to th^rv^pp School Library Broj- 
ect demonstrations-it is difficult to assess. the actual 
impact made by these six sclrool library demonstra- 
tions in various *pa|;ts of the ^ country. Subjective 
judgment vwuld'Sijggest that the programs, demon- 
strated, visited and written abjdJJt,iiad significant im- 
pact on the development oT >chooV library/media 
programs not oqly Mn the immediate area of the 
demonstration schSol, but also nationally by virtue of 
the- suB^tantial publifeation program relating to \he^ 
project. ' * 

Although some mststers theses and doctoral d[s- 
s^tations have*)een based* on the Kna^ Project^, 
had -evaluation and research componenfesbeen a 
I'Srger part^of the demonstrations, the-re^^^lt^ such 
research would have provided data conc^ing the 
value and Q^)ntribution of school library programs 
to the educational process at eleilrtentary and sec- 
ondary school levels. ' V. 

While one dytcome of the initial Knapp project 
was th^ current Knapp "School - Library Manpower - 
Projeat focusing on pre-service preparation of 
.school library media specialists, there is little evi- 
dence of the influence of the demonstration projects 
on these six teacher training institutions which were 
associated with the, KSLP. Of. great influence, hpw- 
ever, is the body of literature of a substantive and 
provocative nature wfiich developed as part of the 
publicatlbn program of the project. 

Of serious oomtern to school media specialistsi 
is the lack of curreint hard data about ti;ie status -of 
school libraries either nationally or in a given region. 
Statistrcs relate(3 to school libraries are inadequate ' 
and often unavailable; more- serious is the lack of 
any substantial bd)dy of scholDl library research data 
on which to base planning fur Ihe, future improve- 
ment and developmfefit of programs. While Individ-- 
uai school media programs are accommodating in 
' pratice to* chahging teaching methodoldgies, cur- 
• riculum designs and instructionai organization pat- ^ 



terns, etc., there is^no significant research base up- • 
on which to buiid <or, the future. What -existing- re- 
search there is of relevance to school lib/^^ries 
should be updated ai)d,ej(panded. 
• School library deijrionstration projects can -prp- 
vide one means of acnieving such a research base. 
There is a definite ^Jieed . for demonstrations, of ex- ) 
em^lary school ILbra\yTrTiedia programs in individual^ 
school buildings. Als6 there is need for demdrlfetra- * 
tion of regional resource centers fJrovidin^g'on an ^ 
area basis opti/num supportive services and re- ^ 
sources to Sll^hool libraTies within an.area. Such ^ 
demonstrations of regional centers, not necessarily 
housed in a school, should be designed to illustrate 
the full range gf consultant, resource, and suppor- 
tive services available to area school libraries, and 
might also include in-service training components.; 
The effectiveness of the federally-funded institutes 
provided during the past years points upjhe con-- 
tinuing'need for in-service and continuing education 
provision for school librarians and the teaching and 
administrative staff?* with which they work. Such 
regional derjionstration^ projects could be tailored • 
to mfeet specifiB'prbblems and emphases within a 
region or area. . ^ 

Any* effective demonstration program must em- ^ 
phasize tfje school lit?rary ^ media progfam and . ' 
should include the following: lib^ry media se.rvice^ 
and programs shown as integrated with the educa- . 
tlonal programs of the schools of whicli they ar6 a 
part; researcii and evaluation components specifi- 
cally designed prior to the implementation of any 
demoastration project; a variety of methods of com-:, 
municating demonstration activities and the evalu- 
ation of these activities, not only tg the library pro- 
fession but to all the r*telated professional, admin- 
istrative and lay group?/ built into the demonstra- 
tion proposal and, planned pre-service and ift-serv- 
ice*tr^ning activities for medja specialists and other 
school staff members well as jor visitors to the 
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uCfemonstration, 

What occurs to a demonst/atioq_grogram once 
• fundingjbeyond TlT^t afforded^ocaiiy^^ of con- 
cern,^and suggests that funding for demonstration 
projec^t^ might be sought and|grahted for innovative 
\ and/or exemplary school library mejjia programs 
\ on the basis, of past effort and performance, Sucji 
fundipg of extgint progranis would allow for re- 
search, intensive visitation programs, and con^muni- 
c^tion about locally developed and supported pro- 
grams; would allow expansion and refinement of ' 
^ such prpgrams; and should help in^re continuance 
of the 'school library'program onc^outside funding 
. was no fonger available. 

ft . is n0i suggested that such effort in -the'area 
of dembpStratioris eliminates continuance pf effort 
to secure and increase direct categorical ftnancial 



. aid t\^ll school librari'es.- ^With the^incepilion jpf 
ESEA, Title II, and the development of school library 
materials collections resulting from these categori- 
cal funds, substantial improve?nent in school library 
media programs throughout lllindislH«te beenevideit. 
Hard data concerning this improven^ent is clea ly 
visible tn reports to the pffic^^f the Superintenddnt 
of Public Instructiorvas well as inHfhe increasing 

variety of materials avaflable in individual schools, 
this categorical aid has been the most significant 
element for Ihe improvement of school library serv- 
ice to alb children in Illinois, It is critical that such 
cateigorical -aid be continued, and that funding and 
guidelines for this aid be ajnplified to include ac- 
quisition of staff and equipment to support effectivi^ 
use of materials in school libr^ media programs 

'for all elementary and secondary .school children. ^ 



